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CuHapvTerR XIV. 


DRIVEN AWAY. 


ARY MARCHMONT and Edward Arundel were happy. They 
were happy; and how should they guess at the tortures of that 
desperate woman, whose benighted soul was plunged in a black gulf of 
horror by reason of their innocent love? How should these two—very 
children in their ignorance of all stormy passions, all direful emotions— 
know that in the darkened chamber where Olivia Marchmont lay, suffer- 
ing under some vague illness, for which the Swampington doctor was fain 
to prescribe quinine, in utter unconsciousness as to the real nature of the 
disease which he was called upon to cure,—how should they know that 
in that gloomy chamber a wicked heart was abandoning itself to all the 
devils that had so long held patient watch for this day ? 

Yes; the struggle was over. Olivia Marchmont flung aside the cross 
she had borne in dull, mechanical obedience, rather than in Christian love 
and truth. Better to have been sorrowful Magdalene, forgiven for her 
love and tears, than this cold, haughty, stainless woman, who had never 
been able to learn the sublime lessons which so many sinners have taken 
meekly to heart. The religion which was wanting in the vital principle 
of Christianity, the faith which showed itself only in dogged obedience, 
failed this woman in the hour ofher agony. Her pride arose; the defiant 
spirit of the fallen angel asserted its gloomy grandeur. 

“What have I done that I should suffer like this?” she thought. 
“What am I that an empty-headed soldier should despise me, and that 
I should go mad because of his indifference? Is this the recompense for 
my long years of obedience? Is this the reward Heaven bestows upon 
me for my life of duty ?” 
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She remembered the histories of other women,—women who had gone 
their own way and had been happy; and a darker question arose in her 
mind, almost the question which Job asked in his agony. 

“Ts there neither truth nor justice in the dealings of God?” she 
thought. “Is it useless to be obedient and submissive, patient and un- 
tiring? Has all my life been a great mistake, which is to end in con- 
fusion and despair?” 

And then she pictured to herself the life that might have been hers if 
Edward Arundel had loved her. How good she would have been! The 
hardness of her iron nature would have been melted and subdued in the 
depth of her love and tenderness for him. She would have learned to 
be loving and tender to others. Her wealth of affection for him would 
have overflowed in gentleness and consideration for every creature in the 
universe. ‘The lurking bitterness which had lain hidden in her heart ever 
since she had first loved Edward Arundel, and first discovered his indiffer- 
ence to her; and the poisonous envy of happier women, who had loved and 
were beloved,—would have been blotted away. Her whole nature would 
have undergone a wondrous transfiguration, purified and exalted by the 
strength of her affection. All this might have come to pass if he had 
loved her,—if he had only loved her. But a pale-faced child had come 
between her and this redemption, and there was nothing left for her but 
despair. 

Nothing but despair? Yes; perhaps something further,—revenge. 

But this last idea took no tangible shape. She only knew that, in the 
black darkness of the gulf into which her soul had gone down, there was, 
far away somewhere, one ray of lurid light. She only knew this as yet, 
and that she hated Mary Marchmont with a mad and wicked hatred. 
If she could have thought meanly of Edward Arundel,—if she could have 
believed him to be actuated by mercenary motives in his choice of the 
orphan girl,—she might have taken some comfort from the thought of his 
unworthiness, and of Mary’s probable sorrow in the days to come. But 
she could not think this. Little as the young soldier had said in the sum- 
mer twilight beside the river, there had been that in his tones and looks 
that had convinced the wretched watcher of his truth. Mary might have 
been deceived by the shallowest pretender; but Olivia’s eyes devoured 
every glance; Olivia’s greedy ears drank-in every tone; and she knew 
that Edward Arundel loved her stepdaughter. 

She knew this, and she hated Mary Marchmont. What had she done, 
this girl, who had never known what it was to fight a battle with her own 
rebellious heart? what had she done, that all this wealth of love and 
happiness should drop into her lap unsought,—comparatively unvalued, 
perhaps ? 

John Marchmont’s widow lay in her darkened chamber thinking over 
these things; no longer fighting the battle with her own heart, but 
utterly abandoning herself to her desperation,—reckless, hardened, im- 
penitent. 
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Edward Arundel could not very well remain at the Towers while the 
reputed illness of his hostess kept her to her room. He went over to 
Swampington, therefore, upon a dutiful visit to his uncle; but rode to the 
Towers every day to inquire very particularly after his cousin’s progress, 
and to dawdle on the sunny western terrace with Mary Marchmont. 

Their innocent happiness needs little description. Edward Arundel 
retained a good deal of that boyish chivalry which had made him so eager 
to become the little girl’s champion in the days gone by. Contact with the 
world had not much sullied the freshness of the young man’s spirit. He 
loved his innocent, childish companion with the purest and truest devotion ; 
and he was proud of the recollection that in the day of his poverty John 
Marchmont had chosen him as the future shelterer of this tender blossom. 

“You must never grow any older or more womanly, Polly,” he said 
sometimes to the young mistress of Marchmont Towers. ‘“ Remember 
that I always love you best when I think of you as the little girl in the 
shabby pinafore, who poured out my tea for me one bleak December 
morning in Oakley Street.” 

They talked a great deal of John Marchmont. It was such a happi- 
ness to Mary to be able to talk unreservedly of her father to some one 
who had loved and comprehended him. 

“‘My stepmamma was very good to poor papa, you know, Edward,” 
she said; “and of course he was very grateful to her; but I don’t think 
he ever loved her quite as he loved you. You were the friend of his 
poverty, Edward; he never forgot that.” 

Once, as they strolled side by side together upon the terrace in the 
warm summer noontide, Mary Marchmont put her little hand through her 
lover’s arm, and looked up shyly in his face. 

“Did papa say that, Edward?” she whispered; “did he really say 
that ?” 

“ Did he really say what, darling ?” 

‘That he left me to you as a legacy ?” 

“He did indeed, Polly,” answered the young man; “I'll bring you 
the letter to-morrow.” 

And the next day he showed Mary Marchmont the yellow sheet of 
letter-paper and the faded writing, which had once been black and wet 
under her dead father’s hand. Mary looked through her tears at the old 
familiar Oakley-Street address, and the date of the very day upon which 
Edward Arundel had breakfasted in the shabby lodging. Yes; there 
were the words: “The legacy of a child’s helplessness is the only bequest 
I can leave to the only friend I have.” 

“ And you shall never know what it is to be helpless while I am near 
you, Polly darling,” the soldier said, as he refolded his dead friend’s 
epistle. ‘‘ You may defy your enemies henceforward, Mary ; if you have 
any enemies. Oh, by the by, you have never heard any thing of that 
Paul Marchmont, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Papa’s cousin, Mr. Marchmont the artist ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“‘ He came to the reading of papa’s will. 

“‘Tndeed! and did you see much of him?” 

“Oh, no, very little. I was ill, you know,” the girl added, the tears 
rising to her eyes at the recollection of that bitter time,—“ I was ill, and 
I didn’t notice any thing. I know that Mr. Marchmont talked to me a 
little; but I can’t remember what he said.” 

“ And he has never been here since ?” 

“< Never.” 

Edward Arundel shrugged his shoulders. This Paul Marchmont 
could not be such a designing villain, after all, or surely he would have 
tried to push his acquaintance with his rich cousin. 

“T dare say John’s suspicion of him was only one of the poor fel- 
low’s morbid fancies,” he thought. “He was always full of morbid 
fancies.” 

Mrs. Marchmont’s rooms were in the western front of the house ; and 
through her open windows she heard the fresh young voices of the lovers, 
as they strolled up and down the terrace. The cavalry officer was con- 
tent to carry a watering-pot full of water, for the refreshment of his young 
mistress’s geraniums in the stone vases on the balustrade, and to do 
other under-gardener’s work for her pleasure. He talked to her of the 
Indian campaign; and she asked a hundred questions about midnight 
marches and solitary encampments, fainting camels, lurking tigers in the 
darkness of the jungle, intercepted supplies of provision, stolen ammuni- 
tion, and all the other details of the war. 

Olivia arose at last, before the Swampington surgeon’s saline draughts 
and quinine mixtures had subdued the fiery light in her eyes, or cooled 
the raging fever that devoured her. She arose, because she could no 
longer lie still in her desolation, knowing that for two hours in each long 
summer’s day Edward Arundel and Mary Marchmont could be happy 
together in spite of her. She came down-stairs, therefore, and renewed 
her watch, chaining her stepdaughter to her side, and inte~posing herself 
for ever between the lovers. 

The widow arose from her sick-bed an altered woman, as it appeared 
to all who knew her. A mad excitement seemed to have taken sudden 
possession of her. She flung off her mourning-garments, and ordered silks 
and laces, velvets and satins, from a London milliner; she complained of 
the absence of society, the monotonous dulness of her Lincolnshire life ; 
and, to the surprise of every one, sent out cards of invitation for a ball at 
the Towers in honour of Edward Arundel’s return to England. She 
seemed to be seized with a desire to do something, she scarcely cared 
what, to disturb the even current of her days. 

During the brief interval between Mrs. Marchmont’s leaving her room 
and the evening appointed for the ball, Edward Arundel found no very 
convenient opportunity of informing his cousin of the engagement entered 
into between himselfand Mary. He had no wish to hurry this disclosure ; 
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for there was something in the orphan girl’s childishness and innocence 
that kept all definite ideas of an early marriage very far away from her 
lover's mind. He wanted to go back to India, and win more laurels, to 
lay at the feet of the mistress of Marchmont Towers. He wanted to 
make a name for himself, which should cause the world to forget that he 
was a younger son,—a name that the vilest tongue would never dare to 
blacken with the epithet of fortune-hunter. 

The young man was silent therefore, waiting for a fitting opportunity 
in which to speak to Mary’s stepmother. Perhaps he rather dreaded the 
idea of discussing his attachment with Olivia; for she had looked at him 
with cold angry eyes, and a brow as black as thunder, upon those occa 
sions on which she had sounded him as to his feelings for Mary. 

“‘ She wants poor Polly to marry some grandee, I dare say,” he thought; 
“and will do all she can to oppose my suit. But her trust will cease 
with Mary’s majority; and I don't want my confiding little darling to 
marry me until she is old enough to choose for herself, and to choose 
wisely. She will be one-and-twenty in three years; and what are three 
years? I would wait as long as Jacob for my pet, and serve my fourteen 
years’ apprenticeship under Sir Charles Napier, and be true to her all the 
time.” 


Olivia Marchmont hated her stepdaughter. Mary was not slow to 
perceive the change in the widow’s manner towards her. It had always 
been cold, and sometimes severe; but it:.was now almost abhorrent. The 
girl shrank appalled from the sinister light in her stepmother’s gray eyes, 
as they followed her unceasingly, dogging her footsteps with a hungry 
and evil gaze. The gentle girl wondered what she had done to offend 
her guardian, and then, being unable to think of any possible delinquency 
by which she might have ineurred Mrs. Marchmont’s displeasure, was 
fain to attribute the change in Olivia’s manner to the irritation consequent 
upon her illness, and was thus more gentle and more submissive than of 
old; enduring cruel looks, returning no answer to bitter speeches, but 
striving to conciliate the supposed invalid by her sweetness and obedi- 
ence. 

But the girl’s amiability only irritated the despairing woman. Her 
jealousy fed upon every charm of the rival who had supplanted her. That 
fatal passion fed upon Edward Arundel’s every look and tone, upon the 
quiet smile which rested on Mary’s face as the girl sat over her embroi- 
dery, in meek silence, thinking of her lover. The self-tortures which Olivia 
Marchmont inflicted upon herself were so horrible to bear, that she turned, 
with a mad desire for relief, upon those she had the power to torture. Day 
by day and hour by hour, she contrived to distress the gentle girl, who 
had so long obeyed her, now by a word, now by a look, but always with 
that subtle power of aggravation which women possess in such an eminent 
degree; until Mary Marchmont’s life became a burden to her,—or would 
have so become, but for that inexpressible happiness, of which her tor- 
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mentor could not deprive her,—the joy she felt in her knowledge of Ed- 
ward Arundel’s love. 

She was very careful to keep the secret of her stepmother’s altered 
manner from the young soldier. Olivia was his cousin, and he had said 
long ago that she was to love her. Heaven knows she had tried to do 
so, and had failed most miserably ; but her belief in Olivia’s goodness 
was still unshaken. If Mrs. Marchmont was now irritable, capricious, 
and even cruel, there was doubtless some good reason for the alteration 
in her conduct, and it was Mary’s duty to be patient. The orphan girl 
had learned to suffer quietly when the great affliction of her father’s death 
had fallen upon her; and she suffered so quietly now, that even her lover 
failed to perceive any symptoms of her distress. How could she grieve 
him by telling him of her sorrows, when his very presence brought such 
unutterable joy to her? 

So, on the morning of the ball at Marchmont Towers,—the first enter- 
tainment of the kind that had been given in that grim Lincolnshire man- 
sion since young Arthur Marchmont’s untimely death,—Mary sat in her 
room, with her old friend Farmer Pollard’s daughter,—who was now Mrs. 
Mapleson, the wife of the most prosperous carpenter in Kemberling. Hester 
had come up to the Towers to pay a dutiful visit to her young patroness; 
and upon this particular occasion Olivia had not cared to prevent Mary 
and her humble friend spending half an hour together. Mrs. Marchmont 
roamed from room to room upon this day, with a perpetual restlessness. 
Edward Arundel was to dine at the Towers, and was to sleep there after 
the ball. He was to drive his uncle over from Swampington, as the Rec- 
tor had promised to show himself for an hour or two at his daughter’s 
entertainment. Mary had met her stepmother several times that morning 
in the corridors and on the staircase; but the widow had passed her in 
silence, with a dark face, and a shivering, almost abhorrent gesture. 

The bright July day dragged itself out at last, with hideous slowness 
for the desperate woman, who could not find peace or rest in all those 
splendid rooms, on all that grassy flat, dry and burning under the blaz- 
ing summer sun. She had wandered out upon the waste of barren turf, 
with her head bared to the hot sky, and had loitered here and there by 
the still pools, looking gloomily at the black tideless water, and won- 
dering what the agony of drowning was like. Not that she had any 
thought of killing herself. No; the idea of death was horrible to her; for 
after her death Edward and Mary would be happy. Could she ever find 
rest in the grave, knowing this? Could there be any possible extinction 
that would blot out her jealous fury? Surely the fire of her hate—it 
was no longer love, but hate, that raged in her heart—would defy an- 
nihilation, eternal by reason of its intensity. When the dinner-hour 
came, and Edward and his uncle arrived at the Towers, Olivia March- 
mont’s pale face was lit up with eyes that flamed like fire; but she took 
her accustomed place very quietly, with her father opposite to her, and 
Mary and Edward upon either side. 
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“T’m ‘sure you're ill, Livy,” the young man said; “ you're as pale as 
death, and your hand is dry and burning. I’m afraid you've not been 
obedient to the Swampington doctor.” 

Mrs. Marchmont shrugged her shoulders with a short contemptuous 
laugh. 

“T am well enough,” she said. ‘Who cares whether I am well o 
ill ?” 

Her father looked up at her in mute surprise. The bitterness of her 
tone startled and alarmed him; but Mary never lifted her eyes. It was 
in such a tone as this that her stepmother had spoken constantly of late. 

But two or three hours afterwards, when the flats before the house 
were silvered by the moonlight, and the long ranges of windows glittered 
with the lamps within, Mrs. Marchmont emerged from her dressing- 
room another creature, as it seemed. 

Edward and his uncle were walking up and down the great oaken 
banqueting-hall, which had been decorated and fitted up as a ballroom 
for the occasion, when Olivia crossed the wide threshold of the chamber. 
The young officer looked up with an involuntary expression of surprise. 
Tn all his acquaintance with his cousin, he had never seen her look thus. 
The gloomy black-robed woman was transformed into a Semiramis. She 
wore a voluminous dress ofa deep claret-coioured velvet, that glowed with 
the warm hues of rich wine in the lamplight. Her massive hair was 
coiled in a knot at the back of her head, and diamonds glittered amidst 
the thick bands that framed her broad white brow. Her stern classical 
beauty was lit up by the unwonted splendour of her dress, and asserted 
itself as obviously as if she had said, “Am I a woman to be despised for 
the love of a pale-faced child ?” 

Mary Marchmont came into the room a few minutes after her step- 
mother. Her lover ran to welcome her, and looked fondly at her simple 
dress of shadowy white crape, and the pearl circlet that crowned her 
soft brown hair. The pearls she wore upon this night had been given to 
her by her father on her fourteenth birthday. 

Olivia watched the young man as he bent over Mary Marchmont. 

He wore his uniform to-night for the special gratification of his 
young mistress, and he was looking down with a tender smile at her 
childish admiration of the bullion ornaments upon his coat, and the deco- 
ration he had won in India. 

The widow looked from the two lovers to an antique glass upon an 
ebony bureau in a niche opposite to her, which reflected her own face,— 
her own face, more beautiful than she had ever seen it before, with « 
feverish glow of vivid crimson lighting up her hollow cheeks. 

‘‘I might have been beautiful if he had loved me,” she thought; 
and then she turned to her father, and began to talk to him of his 
parishioners, the old pensioners upon her bounty, whose little histories 
were so hatefully familiar to her. Once more she made a feeble effort to 
tread the old hackneyed pathway, which she had toiled upon with such 
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weary feet; but she could not,—she could not. After a few minutes she 
turned away abruptly from her father, and seated herself in a recess of 
the window, from which she could see Edward and Mary. 

But Mrs. Marchmont’s duties as hostess soon demanded her atten- 
tion. The county families began to arrive, the sound of carriage-wheels 
seemed perpetual upon the crisp gravel-drive before the western front, 
the names of half the great people in Lincolnshire were shouted by the 
old servants in the hall. The band in the music-gallery struck up a 
quadrille, and Edward Arundel led the youthful mistress of the mansion 
to her place in the dance. 

To Olivia that long night seemed all glare and noise and confusion. 
She did the honours of the ballroom, she received her guests, she meted 
out due attention to all; for she had been accustomed from her earliest 
girlhood to the stereotyped round of country society. She neglected no 
duty; but she did all mechanically, scarcely knowing what she said or 
did in the feverish tumult of her soul. 

Yet, amidst all the bewilderment of her senses, in all the confusion 
of her thoughts, two figures were always before her. Wherever Edward 
Arundel and Mary Marchmont went, her eyes followed them, her fevered 
imagination pursued them. Once, and once only, in the course of that 
long night she spoke to her stepdaughter. 

“How often do you mean to dance with Captain Arundel, Miss 
Marchmont ?” she said. 

But before Mary could answer, her stepmother had moved away 
upon the arm of a portly country squire, and the girl was left in sorrow- 
ful wonderment as to the reason of Mrs. Marchmont’s angry tone. 

Edward and Mary were standing in one of the deep embayed wir 
dows of the banqueting-hall, when the dancers began to disperse, long 
after supper. The girl had been very happy that evening, in spite of her 
stepmother’s bitter words and disdainful glances. For almost the first 
time in her life, the young mistress of Marchmont Towers had felt the 
contagious influence of other people’s happiness. The brilliantly-lighted 
ballroom, the splendid dresses of the dancers, the joyous music, the low 
sound of suppressed laughter, the bright faces which smiled at each other 
upon every side, were as new as any thing in fairy-land to this girl, 
whose narrow life had been overshadowed by the gloomy figure of her 
stepmother, for ever interposed between her and the outer world. The 
young spirit arose and shook off its fetters, fresh and radiant as the butter- 
fly that escapes from its chrysalis-shell. The new light of happiness illu- 
mined the orphan’s delicate face, until Edward Arundel began to wonder 
at her loveliness, as he had wondered once before that night at the fiery 
splendour of his cousin Olivia. 

“TJ had no idea that Olivia was so handsome, or you so pretty, my 
darling,” he said, as he stood with Mary in the embrasure of the window. 
“You look like Titania, the queen of the fairies, Polly, with your cloudy 
draperies and crown of pearls.” 
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' The window was open, and Captain Arundel looked wistfully at the 
broad flagged quadrangle, beautified by the light of the full summer 
moon. He glanced back into the room; it was nearly empty now; and 
Mrs. Marchmont was standing near the principal doorway, bidding the 
last of her guests good night. 

“Come into the quadrangle, Polly,” he said, “and take a turn with 
me under the colonnade. It was a cloister once, I dare say, in the good 
old days, before Harry the Eighth was king; and cowled monks have 
paced up and down under its shadow, muttering mechanical prayers, as 
the beads of their rosaries dropped slowly through their shrivelled old 
fingers. Come out into the quadrangle, Polly; all the people we know 
or care about are gone; and we'll go out and walk in the moonlight, as 
true lovers ought.” 

The soldier led his young companion across the threshold of the win- 
dow, and out into a cloister-like colonnade that ran along one side of the 
house. The shadows of the Gothic pillars were black upon the moonlit 
flags of the quadrangle, which was as light now as in the day; buta 
pleasant obscurity reigned in the sheltered colonnade. 

“T think this little bit of pre-Lutheran masonry is the best of all 
your possessions, Polly,’’ the young man said, laughing. ‘“ By and by, 
when I come home from India a general, as I mean to do, Miss March- 
mont, before I ask you to become Mrs. Arundel, I shall stroll up and 
down here in the still summer evenings, smoking my cheroots. You will 
let me smoke, out of doors, won't you, Polly? But suppose I should 
leave some of my limbs on the banks of the Sutlej, and come limping 
home to you with a wooden leg, would you have me then, Mary; or 
would you dismiss me with ignominy from your sweet presence, and 
shut the doors of your stony mansion upon myself and my calamities? 
I'm afraid, from your admiration of my gold epaulettes and silk sash, 
that glory in the abstract would have very little attraction for you.” 

Mary Marchmont looked up at her lover with widely-opened and won- 
dering eyes, and the clasp of her hand tightened a little upon his arm. 

“There is nothing that could ever happen to you that would make me 
love you less now,” she said naively. “I dare say at first I liked you a 
little because you were handsome, and different to every one else I had 
ever seen. You were so very handsome, you know,” she added apolo- 
getically ; “but it was not because of that only that I loved you; I 
loved you because papa told me you were good and generous, and his 
true friend when he was in cruel need ofa friend. Yes, you were his 
friend at school, when your cousin, Martin Mostyn, and the other pupils 
sneered at him and ridiculed him. How can I ever forget that, Edward ? 
how can I ever love you enough to repay you for that?” In the enthu- 
siasm of her innocent devotion, she lifted her pure young brow, and the 
soldier bent down and kissed that white throne of all virginal thoughts, 
as the lovers stood side by side, half in the moonlight, half in the sha- 
dow. 
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Olivia Marchmont came into the embrasure of the open window, and 
took her place there to watch them. 

She came again to the torture. From the remotest end of the long 
banqueting-room she had seen the two figures glide out into the moonlight. 
She had seen them, and had gone on with her courteous speeches, and 
had repeated her formula of hospitality, with the fire in her heart de- 
vouring and consuming her. She came again, to watch and to listen, 
and to endure her self-imposed agonies; as mad and foolish in her 
fatal passion as some besotted wretch who should come willingly to the 
wheel upon which his limbs had been well-nigh broken, and supplicate 
for a renewal of the torture. She stood rigid and motionless in the sha- 
dow of the arched window, hiding herself, as she had hidden in the dark 
cavernous recess by the river; she stood and listened to all the childish 
babble of the lovers as they loitered up and down the vaulted cloister. 
How she despised them, in the haughty superiority of an intellect which 
might have planned a revolution, or saved a sinking state! What bitter 
scorn curled her lip, as their foolish talk fell upon her ear! They talked 
like Florizel and Perdita, like Romeo and Juliet, like Paul and Virginia, 
and they talked a great deal of nonsense, no doubt; soft harmonious 
foolishness, with little more meaning in it than there is in the cooing of 
doves, but tender and musical, and more than beautiful, to each other’s 
ears. A tigress, famished and desolate, and but lately robbed of her 
whelps, would not be likely to listen very patiently to the communing of 
a pair of prosperous ringdoves. Olivia Marchmont listened with her 
brain on fire, and the spirit of a murderess raging in her breast. What 
was she that she should be patient? All the world was lost to her. She 
was thirty years of age, and she had never yet won the love of any 
human being. She was thirty years of age, and all the sublime world of 
affection was a dismal blank for her. From the outer darkness in which 
she stood, she looked with wild and ignorant yearning into that bright 
region which her accursed foot had never trodden, and saw Mary March- 
mont wandering hand in hand with the only man she could have loved, 
the only creature who had ever had the power to awake the instinct of 
womanhood in her soul. 

She stood and waited until the clock in the quadrangle struck the 
first quarter after three: the moon was fading out, and the colder light 
of early morning glimmered in the eastern sky. 

“‘T mustn’t keep you out here any longer, Polly,” Captain Arundel 
said, pausing near the window. “It’s getting cold, my dear, and it’s high 
time the mistress of Marchmont should retire to her stony bower. 
Good night, and God bless you, my darling! 1’ll stop in the quadrangle 
and smoke a cheroot before I go to my room. Your stepmamma will be 
wondering what has become of you, Mary, and we shall have a lecture 
upon the proprieties to-morrow ; so, once more, good night.” 

He kissed the fair young brow under the coronal of pearls, stopped 
to watch Mary while she crossed the threshold of the open window, and 
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then strolled away into the flagged court, with his cigar-case in his 
hand. 

Olivia Marchmont stood a few paces from the window when her step- 
daughter entered the room, and Mary paused involuntarily, terrified by 
the cruel aspect of the face that frowned upon her: terrified by some- 
thing that she had never seen before,—the horrible darkness that over- 
shadows the souls of the lost. 

“Mamma!” the girl cried, clasping her hands in sudden affright, 
“mamma! why do you look at me like that? Why have you been so 
changed to me lately? I cannot tell you how unhappy I have been. 
Mamma, mamma, what have I done to offend you ?” 

Olivia Marchmont grasped the trembling hands uplifted entreatingly 
to her, and held them in her own,—held them as if in a vice. She stood 
thus, with her stepdaughter pinioned in her grasp, and her eyes fixed 
upon the girl’s face. Two streams of lurid light seemed to emanate from 
those dilated gray eyes ; two spots of crimson blazed in the widow’s 
hollow cheeks. 

“What have you done?” she cried. “ Do you think I have toiled for 
nothing to do the duty which I promised my dead husband to perform 
for your sake? Has all my care of you been so little, that I am to stand 
by now and be silent, when I see what you are? Do you think that I 
am blind, or deaf, or besotted ; that you defy me and outrage me, day by 
day, and hour by hour, by your conduct ?” 

“Mamma, mamma, what do you mean 2” 

“‘ Heaven knows how rigidly you have been educated ; how carefully 
you have been secluded from all society, and sheltered from every influence, 
lest harm or danger should come to you. I have done my duty, and I 
wash my hands of you. The debasing taint of your mother’s low breed 
ing reveals itself in your every action. You run after my cousin Edward 
Arundel, and advertise your admiration of him to himself, and every crea- 
ture who knows you. You fling yourself into his arms, and offer him 
yourself and your fortune ; and in your low cunning try to keep the secret 
from me, your protectress and guardian, appointed by the dead father 
whom you pretend to have loved so dearly.” 

Olivia Marchmont still held her stepdaugliter’s wrists in her iron 
grasp. The girl stared wildly at her with her eyes distended, her trem- 
bling lips apart. She began to think that the widow had gone mad. 

“T blush for you, I am ashamed of you,” cried Olivia. It seemed as 
if the torrent of her words burst forth almost in spite of herself. “ There 
is not a village-girl in Kemberling, there is not a scullery-maid in this 
house, who would have behaved as you have done. I have watched you, 
Mary Marchmont, remember, and I know all. I know your wanderings 
down by the river-side. I heard you. Yes, by the Heaven above me, 
J heard you offer yourself to my cousin.” 

Mary drew herself up with an indignant gesture, and over the white- 
ness of her face there swept a sudden glow of vivid crimson that faded 
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as quickly as it came. Her submissive nature revolted against her step- 
mother’s horrible tyranny. The dignity of innocence arose and asserted 
itself against Olivia’s shameful upbraiding. 

“If I offered myself to Edward Arundel, mamma,” she said, “ it was 
because we love each other very truly, and because I think and believe 
papa wished me to marry his old friend.” 

“ Because we love each other very truly!” Olivia echoed, in a tone of 
unmitigated scorn. “ You can answer for Captain Arundel’s heart, I sup- 
pose, then, as well as for your own? You must have a tolerably good opinion 
of yourself, Miss Marchmont, to be able to venture so much. Bah!” she 
cried suddenly, with a disdainful gesture of her head; “do you think 
your pitiful face has won Edward Arundel? Do you think he has not 
had women fifty times your superior, in every quality of mind and body, 
at his feet out yonder in India? Are you idiotic and besotted enough to 
believe that it is any thing but your fortune this man cares for? Do you 
know the vile things people will do, the lies they will tell, the base come- 
dies of guilt and falsehood they will act, for the love of eleven thousand a 
year? And you think that he loves you! Child, dupe, fool, are you weak 
enough to be deluded by a fortune-hunter’s pretty pastoral flatteries ? 
Are you weak enough to be duped by a man of the world, worn out and 
jaded, no doubt, as to the world’s pleasures; in debt perhaps, and in press- 
ing need of money ; who comes here to try and redeem his fortunes by a 
marriage with a semi-imbecile heiress?” 

Olivia Marchmont released her hold of the shrinking girl, who seemed 
to have become transfixed to the spot upon which she stood, a pale 
statue of horror and despair. 

The iron will of the strong and resolute woman rode roughshod over 
the simple confidence of the ignorant girl. Until this moment, Mary 
Marchmont had believed in Edward Arundel as implicitly as she had 
trusted in her dead father. But now, for the first time, a dreadful region 
of doubt opened before her; the foundations of her world reeled beneath 
her feet. Edward Arundel a fortune-hunter! This woman, whom she 
had obeyed for five weary years, and who had acquired that ascendency 
over her which a determined and vigorous nature must always exercise 
over a morbidly sensitive disposition, told her that she had been deluded. 
This woman laughed aloud in bitter scorn of her credulity. This woman, 
who could have no possible motive for torturing her, and who was known 
to be scrupulously conscientious in all her dealings, told her, as plainly as 
the most cruel words could tell a cruel truth, that her own charms could 
not have won Edward Arundel’s affection. 

All the beautiful day-dreams of her life melted away from her. She 
had never questioned herself as to her worthiness of her lover’s devotion. 
She had accepted it as she accepted the sunshine and the starlight, as 
something beautiful and incomprehensible, that came to her by the 
beneficence of God, and not through any merits of her own. But as 
the fabric of her happiness dwindled away, the fatal spell exercised over 
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the girl’s weak nature by Olivia’s violent words evoked a hundred doubts. 
How should he love her? why should he love her in preference to every 
other woman in the world? Set any woman to ask herself this question, 
and you fill her mind with a thousand suspicions, a thousand jealous 
doubts of her lover, though he were the truest and noblest in the universe. 

Olivia Marchmont stood a few paces from her stepdaughter, watching 
her while the black shadow of doubt blotted every joy from her heart, 
and utter despair crept slowly into her innocent breast. The widow 
expected that the girl’s self-esteem would assert itself; that she would 
contradict and defy the traducer of her lover’s truth; but it was not so. 
When Mary spoke again, her voice was low and subdued, her manner 
as submissive as it had been two or three years before, when she had 
stood before her stepmother, waiting to repeat some difficult lesson. 

“T dare say you are right, mamma,” she said in a low dreamy tone, 
looking, not at her stepmother, but straight befure her into vacancy, as 
if her tearless eyes were transfixed by the vision of all her shattered 
hopes, filling with wreck and ruin the desolate foreground of a blank 
future. ‘I dare say you are right, mamma; it was very foolish of me 
to think that Edward—that Captain Arundel could care for me, for—for 
—my own sake; but if—if he wants my fortune, I should wish him to 
have it. The money will never be any good to me, you know, mamma ; 
and he was so kind to papa in his poverty, so kind. I will never, never 
believe any thing against him ;—but I couldn’t expect him to love me. 
I shouldn’t have offered to be his wife. I ought only to have offered 
him my fortune.” 

She heard her lover’s footstep in the quadrangle without, in the still- 
ness of the summer morning, and shivered at the sound. It was less 
than a quarter of an hour since she had been walking with him up and 
down the cloistered way, in which his footsteps were echoing with a 
hollow sound ; and now . Even in the confusion of her anguish, 
Mary Marchmont could not help wondering, as she thought in how short 
a time the happiness of a future might be swept away into chaos. 

“Good night, mamma,” she said presently, with an accent of weari- 
ness. She did not look at her stepmother, who had turned away from her 
now, and had walked towards the open window, but stole quietly from the 
room, crossed the hall, and went up the broad staircase to her own lonely 
chamber. Heiress though she was, she had no special attendant of her 
own; she had the privilege of summoning Olivia’s maid whenever she 
had need of assistance; but she retained the simple habits of her early 
life, and very rarely troubled Mrs. Marchmont’s grim and elderly Abigail. 

Olivia stood looking out into the stony quadrangle. It was broad 
daylight now; the cocks were crowing in the distance, and a skylark 
singing somewhere in the blue heaven, high up above Marchmont Towers. 
The faded garlands in the banqueting-room looked wan in the morning 
sunshine ; the lamps were burning still, for the servants waited until 
Mrs. Marchmont should have retired, before they entered the room. 
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Edward Arundel was walking up and down the cloister, smoking his 
second cigar. 

He stopped presently, seeing his cousin at the window. 

“What, Livy,” he cried, “not gone to bed yet?” 

“No; I am going directly.” 

“‘ Mary has gone, I hope?” 

“Yes; she has gone. Good night.” 

“‘ Good morning, my dear Mrs. Marchmont,” the young man answered, 
laughing. “Ifthe partridges were in, I should be going out shooting 
this lovely morning, instead of going ignominiously to bed, like a worn- 
out reveller who has drunk too much sparkling hock. I like the still 
best, by the by,—the Johannisberger, that poor John’s predecessor im- 
ported from the Rhine. But I suppose there is no help for it, and I must 
go to bed in the face of all that eastern glory. I should be mounting 
for a gallop on the race-course, if I were in Calcutta. But I'll go to 
bed, Mrs. Marchmont, and humbly await your breakfast-hour. They’re 
stacking the new hay in the meadows beyond the park. Don’t you 
smell it ?” 

Olivia shrugged her shoulders with an impatient frown. Good hea- 
vens ! how frivolous and senseless this man’s talk seemed to her! She 
was plunging her soul into an abyss of sin and ruin for his sake ; and she 
hated him, and rebelled against him, because he was so little worthy of 
the sacrifice. 

“Good morning,” she said abruptly. “I’m tired to death.” 

She moved away, and left bim. 

Five minutes afterwards, he went up the great oak-staircase after her, 
whistling a serenade from F'ra Diavolo as he went. He was one of those 
people to whom life seems all holiday. Younger son though he was, he 
had never known any of the pitfalls of debt and difficulty into which the 
junior members of rich families are so apt to plunge headlong in early 
youth, and from which they emerge enfeebled and crippled, to endure an 
after-life embittered by all the shabby miseries which wait upon aristo- 
cratic pauperism. Brave, honourable, and simple-minded, Edward Arun- 
del had fought the battle of life like a good soldier, and had carried a 
stainless shield where the fight was thickest, and victory hard to win. 
His sunshiny nature won him friends, and his better qualities kept them. 
Young men trusted and respected him; and old men, gray in the service 
of their country, spoke well of him. His handsome face was a pleasant 
decoration at any festival; his kindly voice and hearty laugh at a dinner- 
table were as good as the music in the gallery at the end of a banquet- 
ing-chamber. 

He had that freshness of spirit which is the peculiar gift of some na- 
tures ; and he had as yet never known sorrow, except, indeed, such tender 
and compassionate sympathy as he had often felt for the calamities of 
others. 

Olivia Marchmont heard her cousin’s cheery tenor voice as he passed 
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her chamber. “ How happy he is!” she thought. “ His very happiness 
is one insult the more to me.” 

The widow paced up and down her room in the morning sunshine, 
thinking of the things she had said in the banqueting-hall below, and of her 
stepdaughter’s white despairing face. What had she done? What was 
the extent of the sin she had committed? Olivia Marchmont asked her- 
self these two questions. The old habit of self-examination was not 
quite abandoned yet. She sinned, and then set herself to work to try and 
justify her sin. 

“How should he love her!” she thought. “What is there in her 
pale unmeaning face that should win the love ofa man who despises me?” 

She stopped before a cheval-glass, and surveyed herself from head to 
foot, frowning angrily at her handsome image, hating herself for her de- 
spised beauty. Her white shoulders looked like stainless marble against 
the rich ruby darkness of her velvet dress. She had snatched the diamond 
ornaments from her head, and her long black hair fell abont her bosom in 
thick waveless tresses. 

“‘T am handsomer than she is, and cleverer; and I love him better, 
ten thousand times, than she loves him,” Olivia Marclhmont thouglit, as she 
turned contemptuously from the glass. “Is it likely, then, that he cares 
for any thing but her fortune? Any other woman in the world would 
have argued as I argued to-night. Any woman would have believed 
that she did her duty in warning this besotted girl against her folly. 
What do I know of Edward Arundel that should lead me to think him 
better or nobler than other men? and how many men sell themselves for 
the love of a woman’s wealth! Perhaps good may come of my mad folly, 
after all; and I may have saved this girl from a life of misery by the words 
I have spoken to-night.” 

The devils—for ever lying in wait for this woman, whose gloomy 
pride rendered her in some manner akin to themselves—may have laughed 
at her as she argued thus with herself. 

She lay down at last to sleep, worn out by the excitement of the long 
night, and to dream horrible dreams. The servants, with the exception 
of one who rose betimes to open the great house, slept long after the un- 
wonted festival. Edward Arundel slumbered as heavily as any member 
of that wearied household ; and thus it was that there was no one in the 
way to see a shrinking, trembling figure creep down the sunlit staircase, 
and steal across the threshold of the wide hall-door. 

There was no one to see Mary Marchmont’s silent flight from the 
gaunt Lincolnshire mansion, in which she had known so little real happi- 
ness. There was no one to comfort the sorrow-stricken girl in her des- 
pair and desolation of spirit. She crept away, like some escaped prisoner, 
in the early morning, from the house which the law called her own. 

And the hand of the woman whom Jolin Marchmont had chosen to 
be his daughter's friend and counsellor was the hand which drove that 
daughter from the shelter of her home. The voice of her whom the 
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weak father had trusted in, fearful to confide his child into the hands of 
God, but blindly confident in his own judgment, was the voice which 
had uttered the lying words, whose every syllable had been as a separate 
dagger thrust in the orphan girl’s lacerated heart. It was her father,— 
her father, who had placed this woman over her, and had entailed upon 
her the awful agony that drove her out into an unknown world, careless 
whither she went in her despair. 


CuapTrer XV. 
MA RY'S LETTER. 


Iv was past twelve o’clock when Edward Arundel strolled into the 
dining-room. The windows were open, and the scent of the mignonette 
upon the terrace was blown in upon the warm summer breeze. 

Mrs. Marchmont was sitting at one end of the long table, reading a 
newspaper. She looked up as Edward entered the room. She was pale, 
but not much paler than usual. The feverish light had faded out of her 
eyes, and they looked dim and heavy. 

“Good morning, Livy,” the young man said. ‘‘ Mary is not up yet, 
I suppose ?” 

“TI believe not.” 

“Poor little girl! A long rest will do her good after her first ball. 
How pretty and fuiry-like she looked in her white-gauze dress, and with 
that circlet of pearls round her soft brown hair! Your taste, I suppose, 
Olivia? She looked like a snow-drop among all the other gaudy flowers, 
—the roses and tiger-lilies, and peonies and dahlias. That eldest Miss 
Hickman is handsome, but she’s so terribly conscious of her attractions. 
That little girl from Swampington with the black ringlets is rather 
pretty, and Laura Filmer is a jolly, dashing girl; she looks you full in 
the face, and talks to you about hunting with as much gusto as an old 
whipper-in. I don’t think much of Major Hawley’s three tall sandy- 
haired daughters ; but Fred Hawley’s a capital fellow: it’s a pity he’s a 
civilian. In short, my dear Olivia, take it altogether, I think your ball 
was a success, and I hope you'll give us another in the hunting-season.” 

Mrs. Marchmont did not condescend to reply to her cousin’s mean- 
ingless rattle. She sighed wearily, and began to fill the tea-pot from the 
old-fashioned silver urn. Edward loitered in one of the windows, whis- 
tling to a peacock that was stalking solemnly backwards and forwards 
upon the stone balustrade. 

“‘T should like to drive you and Mary down to the sea-shore, Livy, 
after breakfast. Will you go?” 

Mrs. Marchmont shook her head. 

“T am a great deal too tired to think of going out to-day,” she said 
ungraciously. 

“And I never felt fresher in my life,” the young man responded, 
laughing ; “last night’s festivities seem to have revivified me. I wish 
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Mary would come down,” he added, with a yawn; “I could give her 
another lesson in billiards, at any rate. Poor little girl, I am afraid she’ll 
never make a cannon.” 

Captain Arundel sat down to his breakfast, and drank the cup of tea 
poured out for him by Olivia. Had she been a sinful woman of another 
type, she would have put arsenic into the cup perhaps, and so have made 
an end of the young officer andof her own folly. As it was, she only sat 
by, with her own untasted breakfast before her, and watched him while 
he ate a plateful of raised pie, and drank his cup of tea, with the healthy 
appetite which generally accompanies youth and a good conscience. He 
sprang up from the table directly he had finished his meal, and cried out 
impatiently, 

“What can make Mary so lazy this morning? she is usually such an 
early riser.” 

Mrs. Marchmont rose as her cousin said this, and a vague feeling of 
uneasiness took possession of her mind. She remembered the white face 
which had blanched beneath the angry glare of her eyes, the blank look 
of despair that had come over Mary’s countenance a few hours before. 

“T will go and call her myself,’ she said. ‘“ N—no; I'll send Bar- 
bara.” She did not wait to ring the bell, but went into the hall, and 
called sharply, “‘ Barbara! Barbara !” 

A woman came out of a passage leading to the housekeeper’s room, 
in answer to Mrs. Marchmont’s call; a woman of about fifty years of age, 
dressed in gray stuff, and with a grave inscrutable face, a wooden coun- 
tenance that gave no token of its owner’s character. Barbara Simmons 
might have been the best or the worst of women, a Mrs. Fry or a Mrs. 
Brownrigg, for any evidence her face afforded against either hypothesis. 

“IT want you to go up-stairs, Barbara, and call Miss Marchmont,” 
Olivia said. ‘ Captain Arundel and I have finished breakfast.” 

The woman obeyed, and Mrs. Marchmont returned to the dining- 
room, where Edward was trying to amuse himself with the Zimes of the 
previous day. 

Ten minutes afterwards Barbara Simmons came into the room carrying 
a letter on a silver waiter. Had the document been a death-warrant, or 
a telegraphic announcement of the landing of the French at Dover, the 
well-trained servant would have placed it upon a salver before presenting 
it to her mistress. 

“Miss Marchmont is not in her room, ma’am,” she said; “the bed 
has not been slept on ; and I found this letter, addressed to Captain Arun- 
del, upon the table.” 

Olivia’s face grew livid; a horrible dread rushed into her mind. 
Edward snatched the letter which the servant held towards him. 

“ Mary not in her room! What, in Heaven’s name, can it mean ?” he 
cried. 

He tore open the letter. The writing was not easily decipherable for 
the tears which the orphan girl had shed over it. 
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“My own DEAR EpwARpD,—I have loved you so dearly and so fool- 
ishly, and you have been so kind to me, that I have quite forgotten how 
unworthy I am of your affection. But I am forgetful no longer. Some- 
thing has happened which has opened my eyes to my own folly,— 
I know now that you did not love me; that I had no claim to your love ; 
no charms or attractions such as so many other women possess, and for 
which you might have loved me. I know this now, dear Edward, and 
that all my happiness has been a foolish dream; but do not think that 
I blame any one but myself for what has happened. Take my fortune: 
long ago, when I was a little girl, I asked my father to let me share it 
with you. I ask you now to take it all, dear friend; and I go away for 
ever from a house in which I have learnt how little happiness riches can 
give. Do not be unhappy about me. I shall pray for you always,—al- 
ways remembering your goodness to my dead father; always looking back 
to the day upon which you came to see us in our poor lodging. I am 
very ignorant of all worldly business, but I hope the Jaw will let me give 
you Marchmont Towers, and all my fortune, whatever it may be. Let 
Mr. Paulette see this latter part of my letter, and let him fully understand 
that I abandon all my rights to you from this day. Good by, dear 
friend ; think of me sometimes, but never think of me sorrowfully. 
“Mary Marcumonr.” 


This was all. ‘This was the letter which the heart-broken girl had 
written to her lover. It was in no manner different from the letter she 
might have written to him nine years before in Oakley Street. It was as 
childish in its ignorance and inexperience; as womanly in its tender self- 
abnegration. 

Edward Arundel stared at the simple lines like a man in a dream, 
doubtful of his own identity, doubtful of the reality of the world about 
him, in his hopeless wonderment. He read the letter line by line again 
and again, first in dull stupefaction and muttering the words mechani- 
cally as he read them, then with the full light of their meaning dawning 
gradually upon him. 

Her fortune! He had never loved her! She had discovered her own 
folly! What did it all mean? What was the clue to the mystery of this 
letter, which had stunned and bewildered him, until the very power of re- 
flection seemed lost? The dawning of that day had seen their parting, 
and the innocent face had been lifted to his, beaming with love and trust. 
And now—? ‘The letter dropped trom his hand, and fluttered slowly to 
the ground. Olivia Marchmont stooped to pick it up. Her movement 
aroused the young man from his stupor, and in that moment he caught 
the sight of his cousin’s livid face. 

He started as if a thunderbolt had burst at his feet. An idea, sudden 
as some inspired revelation, rushed into his mind. 

“‘ Read that letter, Olivia Marchmont!” he said. 

The woman obeyed. Slowly and deliberately she read the childish 
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epistle which Mary had written to her lover. In every line, in every 
word, the widow saw the effect of her own deadly work; she saw how 
deeply the poison, dropped from her own envenomed tongue, had sunk into 
the innocent heart of the girl. 

Edward Arundel watched her with flaming eyes. His tall soldierly 
frame trembled in the intensity of his passion. He followed his cousin’s 
eyes along the lines in Mary Marchmont’s letter, waiting till she should 
come to the end. Then the tumultuous storm of indignation burst forth, 
until Olivia cowered beneath the lightning of her cousin’s glance. 

Was this the man she had called frivolous? Was this the boyish 
red-coated dandy she had despised? Was this the curled and perfumed 
representative of swelldom, whose talk never soared to higher flights than 
the description of a day’s snipe-shooting, or a run with the Burleigh fox- 
hounds? The wicked woman’s eyelids drooped over her averted eyes; 
she turned away, shrinking from this fearless accuser. 

“This mischief is some of your work, Olivia Marchmont!”’ Edward 
Arundel cried. ‘It is you who have slandered and traduced me to my 
dead friend’s daughter! Who else would dare accuse a Dangerfield Arun- 
del of baseness ? who else would be vile enough to call my father’s son a 
liar and a traitor? It is you who have whispered shameful insinuations 
into this poor child’s innocent ear! I scarcely need the confirmation of 
your ghastly face to tell me this. It is you who have driven Mary March- 
mont from the home in which you should have sheltered and protected 
her! You envied her, I suppose,—envied her the thousands which might 
have ministered to your wicked pride and ambition ;—the pride which has 
always held you aloof from those who might have loved you; the ambi- 
tion that has made you a soured and discontented woman, whose gloomy 
face repels all natural affection. You envied the gentle girl whom your 
dead husband committed to your care, and who should have been most 
sacred to you. You envied her, and seized the first occasion upon which 
you might stab her to the very core of her tender heart. What other 
motive could you have had for doing this deadly wrong? None, so help 
me Heaven !” 

No other motive! Olivia Marchmont dropped down in a heap on the 
ground near her cousin’s feet; not kneeling, but grovelling upon the 
carpeted floor, with her uands twisted one in the other, and writhing con- 
vulsively, and with her head falling forward on her breast. She uttered 
no syllable of self-justification or denial. ‘The pitiless words rained down 
upon her provoked no reply. But in the depths of her heart sounded the 
echo of Edward Arundel’s words: “The pride which has always held you 
aloof from those who might have loved you; . . . a discontented woman, 
whose gloomy face repels all natural affection.” 

“O God!” she thought, “he might have loved me, then! He might 
have loved me, if I could have locked my anguish in my own heart, and 
smiled at him and flattered him !” 

And then an icy indifference took possession of her. What did it mat- 
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ter that Edward Arundel repudiated and hated her? He had never loved 
her. His careless friendliness had made as wide a gulf between them as 
his bitterest hate could ever make. Perhaps, indeed, his new-born hate 
would be nearer to love than his indifference had been, for at least he 
would think of her now, if he thought ever so bitterly. 

“Listen to me, Olivia Marchmont,” the young man said, while the 
woman still crouched upon the ground near his feet, self-confessed in the 
abandonment of her despair. ‘‘ Wherever this girl may have gone, driven 
hence by your wickedness, I will follow her. My answer to the lie you 
have insinuated against me shall be my immediate marriage with my old 
friend’s orphan child. He knew me well enough to know how far I was 
above the baseness of a fortune-hunter, and he wished that I should be 
his daughter's husband. I should be a coward and a fool were I to be 
for one moment influenced by such a slander as that which you have 
whispered in Mary Marchmont’s ear. It is not the individual only whom 
you traduce. You slander the cloth I wear, the family to which I belong ; 
and my best justification will be the contempt in which I hold your in- 
famous insinuations. When you hear that I have squandered Mary 
Marchmont’s fortune, or cheated the childrea I pray God she may live to 
bear me, it will be time enough for you to tell the world that your kins- 
man Edward Dangerfield Arundel is a swindler and a traitor.” 

He strode out into the hall, leaving his cousin on the ground: and she 
heard his voice outside the dining-room door making inquiries of the servants. 

They could tell him nothing of Mary’s flight. Her bed had not been 
slept in; nobody had seen her leave the house; it was most likely, there- 
fore, that she had stolen away very early, before the servants were astir. 

Where had she gone? Edward Arundel’s heart beat wildly as he 
asked himself that question. He remembered how often he had heard of 
women, as young and innocent as Mary Marchmont, who had rushed to 
destroy themselves in a tumult of agony and despair. How easily this 
poor child, who believed that the dream of happiness was for ever broken, 
might have crept down through the gloomy wood to the edge of the 
sluggish river, to drop into the weedy stream, and hide her sorrow 
under the quiet water. He could fancy her, a new Ophelia, pale and 
pure as the Danish prince’s slighted love, floating past the weird branches 
of the willows, borne up for a while by the current, to sink in silence 
amongst the shadows farther down the stream. 

He thought of these things in one moment, and in the next dismissed 
the thought. Mary’s letter breathed the spirit of gentle resignation rather 
than of wild despair. “TI shall always pray for you; I shall always remem- 
ber you,” she had written. Her lover remembered how much sorrow the 
orphan girl had endured in her brief life. He looked back to her childish 
days of poverty and self-denial; her early loss of her mother; her grief 
at her father’s second marriage; the shock of that beloved father’s death. 
Her sorrows had followed each other in gloomy succession, with only nar- 

row intervals of peace between each new agony. She was accustomed, 
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therefore, to grief. It is the soul untutored by affliction, the rebellious 
heart that has never known calamity, which becomes mad and desperate, 
and breaks under the first blow. Mary Marchmont had learned the habit 
of endurance in the hard school of sorrow. 

Edward Arundel walked out upon the terrace, and re-read the missing 
girl’s letter. He was calmer now, and able to face the situation with all 
its difficulties and perplexities. He was losing time perhaps in stopping 
to deliberate; but it was no use to rush off in reckless haste, undetermined 
in which direction he should seek for the lost mistress of Marchmont 
Towers. One of the grooms was busy in the stables saddling Captain 
Arundel’s horse, and in the mean time the young man went out alone upon 
the sunny terrace to deliberate upon Mary’s letter. 

Complete resignation was expressed in every line of that childish 
epistle. The heiress spoke most decisively as to her abandonment of her 
fortune and her home. It was clear, then, that she meant to leave Lin- 
colnshire; for she would know that immediate steps would be taken to 
discover her hiding-place, and bring her back to Marchmont Towers. 

Where was she likely to go in her inexperience of the outer world? 
where but to those humble relations of her dead mother’s, of whom her 
father bad spoken in his letter to Edward Arundel, and with whom the 
young man knew she had kept up an occasional correspondence, sending 
them many little gifts out of her pocket-money. These people were small 
tenant-farmers, at a place called Marlingford, in Berkshire. Edward knew 
their name and the name of the farm. 

“T’ll make inquiries at the Kemberling station to begin with,” he 
thought. “There’s a through train from the north that stops at Kember- 
ling at a little before six. My poor darling may have easily caught that, 
if she left the house at five.” 

Captain Arundel went back into the hall, and summoned Barbara 
Simmons. The woman replied with rather a sulky air to his numerous 
questions; but she told him that Miss Marchmont had left her ball-dress 
upon the bed, and had put on a gray cashmere dress trimmed with black 
ribbon, which she had worn as half-mourning for her father; a black 
straw bonnet, with a crape veil, and a silk mantle trimmed with crape. 
She had taken with her a small carpet-bag, some linen,—for the linen- 
drawer of her wardrobe was open, and the things scattered confusedly 
about,—and the little morocco case in which she kept her pearl ornaments, 
and the diamond ring left her by her father. 

“Had she any money ?” Edward asked. 

“Yes, sir; she was never without money. She spent a good deal 
amongst the poor people she visited with my mistress; but I dare say she 
may have had between ten and twenty pounds in her purse.” 

“She will go to Berkshire,” Edward Arundel thought: “the idea of 
going to her humble friends would be the first to present itself to her 
mind. She will go to her dead mother’s sister, and give her all her jewels, 
and ask for shelter in the quiet farmhouse. She will act like one of the 
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heroines in the old-fashioned novels she used to read in Oakley Street, 
the simple-minded damsels of those innocent story-books, who think 
nothing of resigning a castle and a coronet, and going out into the world 
to work for their daily bread in a white satin gown, and with a string of 
pearls to bind their dishevelled locks.” 

Captain Arundel’s horse was brought round to the terrace-steps, as 
he stood with Mary’s letter in his hand, waiting to rush away to the 
rescue of his sorrowful love. 

“Tell Mrs. Marchmont that I shall not return to the Towers till I 
bring her stepdaughter with me,” he said to the groom; and then, with- 
out stopping to utter another word, he shook the rein on his horse’s 
neck, and galloped away along the gravelled drive leading to the great 
iron gates of Marchmont Towers. 

Olivia heard his message, which had been spoken in a clear loud voice, 
like some knightly defiance, sounding trumpet-like at a castle-gate. 
She stood in one of the windows of the dining-room, hidden by the faded 
velvet curtain, and watched her cousin ride away, brave and handsome 
as any knight-errant of the chivalrous past, and as true as Bayard him- 
self. 

Cuarpter XVI. 
A NEW PROTECTOR. 

Caprain ARUNDEL’s inquiries at the Kemberling station resulted in 
an immediate success. A young lady—a young woman, the railway 
official called her—dressed in black, wearing a crape veil over her face, 
and carrying a small carpet-bag in her hand, had taken a second-class 
ticket for London, by the 5.50., a parliamentary train, which stopped 
at.almost every station on the line, and reached Euston Square at half- 
past twelve. 

Edward looked at his watch. It was ten minutes to two o’clock. The 
express did not stop at Kemberling; but he would be able to catch it at 
Swampington at a quarter-past three. Even then, however, he could 
scarcely hope to get to Berkshire that night. 

“My darling girl will not discover how foolish her doubts have been 
until to-morrow,” he thought. “Silly child! has my love so little the 
aspect of truth that she can doubt me?” 

He sprang on his horse again, flung a shilling to the railway porter 
who had held the bridle, and rode away along the Swampington road. 
The clocks in the gray old Norman turrets were striking three as the 
young man crossed the bridge, and paid his toll at the little toll-house 
by the stone archway. 

The streets were as lonely as usual in the hot July afternoon ; and the 
long line of sea beyond the dreary marshes was blue in the sunshine. 
Captain Arundel passed the two churches, and the low-roofed rectory, 
and rode away to the outskirts of the town, where the station glared in 
all the brilliancy of new red bricks, and dazzling stuccoed chimneys, 
athwart a desert of waste ground. 
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The express-train came tearing up to the quiet platform two minutes 
after Edward had taken his ticket; and in another minute the clanging 
bell pealed out its discordant signal, and the young man was borne, with 
a shriek and a whistle, away upon the first stage of his search for Mary 
Marchmont. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when he reached Euston Square ; and he 
only got to the Paddington station in time to hear that the last train for 
Marlingford had just started. There was no possibility of his reaching 
the little Berkshire village that night. No mail-train stopped within a rea- 
sonable distance of the obscure station. There was no help for it there- 
fore. Captain Arundel had nothing to do but to wait for the next morning. 

He walked slowly away from the station, very much disheartened by 
this discovery. 

“I'd better sleep at some hotel up this way,’ he thought, as he 
strolled listlessly in the direction of Oxford Street, “so as to be on the 
spot to catch the first train to-morrow morning. What am I to do with 
myself all this night, racked with uncertainty about Mary ?” 

He remembered that one of his brother officers was staying at the 
hotel in Covent Garden where Edward himself stopped, when business 
detained him in London for a day or two. 

“Shall I go and see Lucas?” Captain Arundel thought. “ He's a 
good fellow, and won’t bore me with a lot of questions, if he sees I’ve 
something on my mind. There may be some letters fur me at E——’s. 
Poor little Polly !” 

He could never think of her without something of that pitiful tender- 
ness which he might have felt for a young and helpless child, whom it 
was his duty and privilege to protect and succour. It may be that there 
was little of the lover’s fiery enthusiasm mingled with the purer and more 
tender feelings with which Edward Arundel regarded his dead friend’s 
orphan daughter; but in place of this there was a chivalrous devotion, 
such as woman rarely wins in these degenerate modern days. 

The young soldier walked through the lamp-lit western streets think- 
ing of the missing girl, now assuring himself that his instinct had not 
deceived him, and that Mary must have gone straight to the Berkshire 
farmer’s house, and in the next moment seized with a sudden terror that 
it might be otherwise : the helpless girl might have gone out into a world 
of which she was as ignorant as a child, determined to hide herself from 
all who had ever known her. If it should be thus: if, on going down to 
Marlingford, he obtained no tidings of his friend’s daughter, what was he 
to do; where was he to look for her next? 

He would put advertisements in the papers, calling upon his betrothed 
to trust him and return to him. Perhaps Mary Marchmont was, of all 
people in this world, the least likely to look into a newspaper; but at 
least it would be doing something to do this, and Edward Arundel deter- 
mined upon going straight off to Printing-House Square, to draw up an 
appeal to the missing girl. 

VOL. VIII. D 
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Tt was past ten o’clock when Captain Arundel came to this determina- 
tion, and he had reached the neighbourhood of Covent Garden and of the 
theatres. The staring play-bills adorned almost every threshold, and 
fluttered against every door-post; and the young soldier, going into a to- 
bacconist’s to fill his cigar-case, stared abstractedly at a gaudy blue-and- 
red announcement of the last dramatic attraction to be seen at Drury 
Lane. It was scarcely strange that the Captain’s thoughts wandered 
back to his boyhood, that shadowy time, far away behind his later days 
of Indian warfare and glory, and that he remembered the December night 
upon which he had sat with his cousin in a box at the great patent thea- 
tre, watching the consumptive supernumerary struggling under the weight 
of his banner. From the box at Drury Lane to the next morning’s break- 
fast in Oakley Street was but a natural transition of thought; but with 
that recollection of the humble Lambeth lodging, with the picture of a 
little girl in a pinafore sitting demurely at her father’s table, and meekly 
waiting on his guest, an idea flashed across Edward Arundel’s mind, and 
brought the hot blood into his face. 

What if Mary had gone to Oakley Street? Was not this even more 
likely than that she should seek refuge with her kinsfolk in Berkshire? 
She had lived in the Lambeth lodging for years, and had only left that 
plebeian shelter for the grandeur of Marchmont Towers. What more 
natural than that she should go back to the familiar habitation, dear to 
her by reason of a thousand associations with her dead father? What 
more likely than that she should turn instinctively, in the hour of her 
desolation, to the humble friends whom she had known in her child- 
hood ? 

Edward Arundel was almost too impatient to wait while the smart 
young damsel behind the tobacconist’s counter handed him change for 
the half-sovereign which he had just tendered her. He darted out into 
the street, and shouted violently to the driver of a passing hansom,— 
there are always loitering hansoms in the neighbourhood of Covent Gar- 
den,—who was, after the manner of his kind, looking on any side rather 
than that upon which Providence had sent him a fare. 

“Oakley Street, Lambeth,” the young man cried. ‘Double fare if 
you get there in ten minutes.” 

The tall raw-boned horse rattled off at that peculiar pace common to 
his species, making as much noise upon the pavement as if he had been 
winning a metropolitan Derby, and at about twenty minutes past nine 
drew up, smoking and panting, before the dimly-lighted window of the 
Ladies’ Wardrobe, where a couple of flaring tallow-candles illuminated 
the splendour ofa foreground of dirty artificial flowers, frayed satin shoes, 
and tarnished gilt combs; a middle distance of blue gauzy tissue, embroi- 
dered with beetles’ wings ; and a background of greasy black satin. Ed- 
ward Arundel flung back the doors of the hansom with a bang, and leaped 
out upon the pavement. The proprietress of the Ladies’ Wardrobe was 
lolling against the door-post, refreshing herself with the soft evening 
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breezes from the roads of Westminster and Waterloo, and talking to a 
neighbour. 

“ Bless her pore dear innercent ’art!” the woman was saying ; “she’s 
cried herself to sleep at last. But you never heard any think so pitiful as 
she talked to me at fust, sweet love !—and the very picture of my own 
poor Eliza Jane, as she looked. You might have said it was Eliza Jane 
come back to life, only paler and more sickly like, and not that beautiful 
fresh colour, and ringlets curled all round in a crop, as Eliza Ja—” 

Edward Arundel burst in upon the good woman’s talk, which ram- 
bled on in an unintermitting stream, unbroken by much punctuation. 

“Miss Marchmont is here,” he said; ‘I know she is. ‘Thank God, 
thank God! Let me see her, please, directly. I am Captain Arundel, 
her father’s friend, and her affianced husband. You remember me, per- 
haps? I came here nine years ago to breakfast, one December morning. 
I can recollect you perfectly, and I know that you were always good to 
my poor friend’s daughter. To think that I should find her here! You 
shall be well rewarded for your kindsess to her. But take me to her; 
pray take me to her at once!” 

The proprietress of the wardrobe snatched up one of the candles that 
guttered in a brass flat-candlestick upon the counter, and led the way up 
the narrow staircase. She was a good lazy creature, and she was so com- 
pletely borne down by Edward’s excitement, that she could only mutter 
disjointed sentences, to the effect that the gentleman had brought her 
heart into her mouth, and that her legs felt all of a jelly, and that her 
poor knees was a’most giving way under her, and other incoherent state- 
ments concerning the physical effect of the mental shocks she had that 
day received. 

She opened the door of that shabby sitting-room upon the first-floor, 
in which the crippled eagle brooded over the convex mirror, and stood 
aside upon the threshold while Captain Arundel entered the room. A 
tallow candle was burning dimly upon the table, and a girlish form lay 
upon the narrow horsehair sofa, shrouded by a woollen shawl. 

“ She went to sleep about half-an-hour ago, sir,” the woman said; “and 
she cried herself to sleep, pore lamb, I think. I made her some tea, and 
got her a few creases and a French roll, with a bit of best fresh; but she 
wouldn’t touch nothin’, or only a few spoonfuls of the tea, just to please 
me. What is it that’s drove her away from her ’ome, sir, and such a good 
‘ome, too? She showed me a diamont ring as her pore par give her in 
his will. He left me twenty pound, pore gentleman,—which he always 
acted like a gentleman bred and born; and Mr. Pollit, the lawyer, sent 
his clerk along with it and his compliments,—though I’m sure I never 
looked for nothink, havin’ always had my rent faithful to the very minute; 
and Miss Mary used to bring it down to me so pretty, and—” 

But the whispering had grown louder by this time, and Mary March- 
mont awoke from her feverish sleep, and lifted her weary head from the 
hard horsehair pillow and looked about her, half forgetful of where she 
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was, and of what had happened within the last eighteen hours of her life. 
The soft brown eyes wandered here and there, doubtful as to the reality 
of what they looked upon, until the girl saw her lover's figure, tall and 
splendid in the humble apartment, a tender half-reproachful smile upon 
his face, and his handsome blue eyes beaming with love and truth. She 
saw him, and a faint shriek broke from her tremulous lips, as she tottered 
a few paces forward and fell upon his breast. 

“You love me, then, Edward,” she cried ; “ you do love me!” 

“Yes, my darling, as truly and tenderly as ever woman was loved 
upon this earth.” 

And then the soldier sat down upon the hard bristly sofa, and with 
Mary’s head still resting upon his breast, and his strong hand straying 
amongst her disordered hair, he reproached her for her foolishness, and 
comforted and soothed her ; while the proprietress of the apartment stood, 
with the brass candlestick in her hand, watching the young lovers and 
weeping over their sorrows, as if she had been witnessing a scene in a 
play. Their innocent affection was unrestrained by the good woman’s pre- 
sence ; and when Mary had smiled upon her lover, and assured him that 
she would never, never, never doubt him again, Captain Arundel was fain 
to kiss the soft-hearted landlady in his enthusiasm, and to promise her 
the handsomest silk dress that had ever been seen in Oakley Street, 
amongst all the faded splendours of silk and satin that ladies’-maids 
brought for her consideration. 

“And now, my darling, my foolish run-away Polly, what is to be 
done with you?” asked the young soldier. ‘“ Will you go back to the 
Towers to-morrow morning ?” 

Mary Marchmont clasped her hands before her face, and began to 
tremble violently. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried; “don’t ask me to do that, don’t ask 
me to go back, Edward. I can never go back to that house again, 
while—” 

She stopped suddenly, looking piteously at her lover. 

“While my cousin Olivia Marchmont lives there,’ Captain Arundel 
said with an angry frown. “God knows it’s a bitter thing for me to 
think that your troubles should come from any of my kith and kin, Polly. 
She has used you very badly, then, this woman? She has been very 
unkind to you ?” 

“No, no! never before last night. It seems so long ago; but it was 
only last night, was it? Until then she was always kind to me. I didn’t 
love her, you know, though I tried to do so for papa’s sake, and out of 
gratitude to her for taking such trouble with my education; but one can 
be grateful to people without loving them, and I never grew to love her. 
But last night—last night she said such cruel things to me—such cruel 
things. O Edward, Edward !” the girl cried suddenly, clasping her hands 
and looking imploringly at Captain Arundel, “ were the cruel things she 
said true? Did I do wrong when I offered to be your wife ?” 
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How could the young man answer this question except by clasping 
his betrothed to his heart? So there was another little love-scene, over 
which Mrs, Pimpernel,—the proprietress’s name was Pimpernel—wept 
fresh tears, murmuring that the Capting was the sweetest young man, 
sweeter than Mr. Macready in Claude Melnock ; and that the scene alto- 
gether reminded her of that “‘ cutting” episode where the proud mother 
went on against the pore young man, and Miss Faucit came out so beau- 
tiful. They are a play-going population in Oakley Street, and compas- 
sionate and sentimental like all true playgoers. 

“What shall I do with you, Miss Marchmont?” Edward Arundel 
asked gaily, when the little love-scene was concluded. ‘My mother and 
sister are away; ata German watering-place, trying some unpronounceable 
Spa for the benefit of poor Letty’s health. Reginald is with them, and 
my father’s alone at Dangerfield. So I can’t take you down there, as I 
might have done if my mother had been at home; I don’t much care for 
the Mostyns, or you might have stopped in Montague Square. There 
are no friendly friars nowadays who will marry Romeo and Juliet at 
half-an-hour’s notice. You must live a fortnight somewhere, Polly : 
where shall it be?” 

“Oh, let me stay here, please,” Miss Marchmont pleaded; “I was 
always so happy here!” 

“ Lord love her precious heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Pimpernel, lifting up 
her hands in a rapture of admiration. ‘To think as she shouldn’t have a 
bit of pride, after all the money as her pore par come into! ‘To think as 
she should wish to stay in her old lodgin’s, where every think shall be 
done to make her comfortable ; and the air back and front is very ’ealthy 
though you might not believe it, and the Blind School and Bedlam hard 
by, and Kennington Common only a pleasant walk, and beautiful aad 
open this warm summer weatler.” 

“Yes, I should like to stop here, please,” Mary murmured. Even in 
the midst of her agitation, overwhelmed as she was by the emotions of 
the present, her thoughts went back to the past, and she remembered 
how delightful it would be to go and see the accommodating butcher, and 
the greengrocer’s daughter, the kind butterman who had called her “little 
lady,” and the disreputable gray parrot. How delightful it would be to 
see these humble friends, now that she was grown up, and had money 
wherewith to make them presents in token of her gratitude! 

“Very well, then, Polly,” Captain Arundel said, “ you'll stay here. 
And Mrs. a 

“‘ Pimpernel,” the landlady suggested. 

“Mrs. Pimpernel will take as good care of you as if you were Queen 
of England, and the welfare of the nation depended upon your safety. 
And I'll stop at my hotel in Covent Garden ; and I’ll see Richard Paulette, 
—he’s my lawyer as well as yours, you know, Polly,—and tell him some- 
thing of what has happened, and make arrangements for our immediate 
marriage.” 
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“Our marriage !” 

Mary Marchmont echoed her lover’s last words, and looked up at him 
almost with a bewildered air. She had never thought of an early mar- 
riage with Edward Arundel as the result of her flight from Lincolnshire. 
She had a vague notion that she would live in Oakley Street for years, 
and that in some remote time the soldier would come to claim her. 

“Yes, Polly darling, Olivia Marchmont’s conduct has made me de- 
cide upon avery bold step. It is evident to me that my cousin hates you; 
for what reason, Heaven only knows, since you can have done nothing to 
provoke her hate. When your father was a poor man, it was to me he 
would have confided you. He changed his mind afterwards, very natu- 
rally, and chose another guardian for his orphan child. If my cousin 
had fulfilled this trust, Mary, I would have deferred to her authority, 
and would have held myself aloof until your minority was passed, rather 
than ask you to marry me without your stepmother’s consent. But 
Olivia Marchmont has forfeited her right to be consulted in this matter. 
She has tortured you and traduced me by her poisonous slander. If you 
believe in me, Mary, you will consent to be my wife. My justification 
lies in the future. You will not find that I shall sponge upon your for- 
tune, my dear, or lead an idle life because my wife is a rich woman.” 

Mary Marchmont looked up with shy tenderness at her lover. 

“‘T would rather the fortune were yours than mine, Edward,” she 
said. “TI will do whatever you wish; I will be guided by you in every 
thing.” 

Tt was thus that John Marchmont’s daughter consented to become the 
wife of the man she loved, the man whose image she had associated since 
her childhood with all that was good and beautiful in mankind. She 
knew none of those pretty stereotyped phrases, by means of which weli- 
bred young ladies can go through a graceful fencing-match of hesitation 
and equivocation, to the anguish of a doubtful and adoring suitor. She 
had no notion of that delusive negative, that bewitching feminine “no,” 
which is proverbially understood to mean “yes.” Weary courses of Roman 
Emperors, South-Sea Islands, Sidereal Heavens, Tertiary and Old Red 
Sandstone, had very ill-prepared this poor little girl for the stern realities 
of life. 

“JT will be guided by you, dear Edward,” she said; “my father 
wished me to be your wife ; and if I did not love you, it would please me 
to obey him.” 

It was eleven o’clock when Captain Arundel left Oakley Street. 
The hansom had been waiting all the time, and the driver, seeing that his 
fare was young, handsome, dashing, and what he called “ milingtary- 
like,” demanded an enormous sum when he landed the soldier before the 
portico of the hotel in Covent Garden. 

Edward took a hasty breakfast the next morning, and then hurried off 
to Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. But here a disappointment awaited him. Richard 
Paulette had started for Scotland upon a piscatorial excursion. The elder 
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Paulette lived in the south of France, and kept his name in the business as 
a fiction, by means of which elderly and obstinate country clients were 
deluded into the belief that the solicitor who conducted their affairs was 
the same legal practitioner who had done business for their fathers and 
grandfathers before them. Mathewson, a grim man, was away amongst 
the Yorkshire wolds, superintending the foreclosure of certain mortgages 
upon a bankrupt baronet’s estate. It was not likely that Captain Arun- 
del could sit down and pour his secrets into the bosom of a clerk, how- 
ever trustworthy and confidential a personage that employé might be. 

The young man’s desire had been that his marriage with Mary 
Marchmont should take place at least with the knowledge and approba- 
tion of her dead father’s lawyer; but he was impatient to assume the 
only title by which he might have a right to be the orphan girl’s champion 
and protector; and he had therefore no inclination to wait until the long 
vacation was over, and Messrs, Paulette and Mathewson returned from 
their northern wanderings. Again, Mary Marchmont suffered from a con- 
tinual dread that her stepmother would discover the secret of her humble 
retreat, and would follow her and reassume authority over her. 

“Let me be your wife before I see her again, Edward,” the girl 
pleaded innocently, when this terror was uppermost in her mind. “She 
eould not say cruel things to me if I were your wife. I know it is wicked 
to be so frightened of her, because she was always good to me until that 
night; but I cannot tell you how I tremble at the thought of being alone 
with her at Marchmont Towers. I dream sometimes that I am with her 
in the gloomy old house, and that we two are all alone there, even the 
servants all gone, and you far away in India, Edward,—at the other end 
of the world.” 

It was as much as her lover could do to soothe and reassure the 
trembling girl when these thoughts took possession of her. Had he been 
less sanguine and impetuous, less careless in the buoyancy of his spirits, 
Captain Arundel might have seen that Mary’s nerves had been terribly 
shaken by the scene between her and Olivia, and all the anguish which 
had given rise to her flight from Marchmont Towers. The girl trembled 
at every sound,—the shutting of a door, the noise of a cab stopping in 
the street below, the falling of a book from the table to the floor, startled 
her almost as much as if a gunpowder-magazine had exploded in the 
neighbourhood. The tears rose to her eyes at the slightest emotion. Her 
mind was tortured by vague fears, which she tried in vain to explain to 
her lover. Her sleep was broken by dismal dreams, foreboding visions 
of shadowy evil. 

For a little more than a fortnight Edward Arundel visited his be- 
trothed daily in the shabby first-floor in Oakley Street, and sat by her 
side while she worked at some fragile scrap of embroidery, and talked 
gaily to her of the happy ‘ature, to the intense admiration of Mrs. Pim- 
pernel, who had no greater delight than to assist in the pretty little sen- 
timental drama being enacted on her first-floor. 
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Thus it was that, on a cloudy and autumnal August morning, Edward 
Arundel and Mary Marchmont were married in a great empty-looking 
church in the parish of Lambeth, by an indifferent curate, who shuffled 
through the service at railroad speed, and with far less reverence for the 
solemn rite than he would have displayed had he known that the pale- 
faced girl kneeling before the altar-rails was undisputed mistress of 
eleven thousand a year. Mrs. Pimpernel, the pew-opener, and the regis- 
trar, who was in waiting in the vestry, and was beguiled thence to give 
away the bride, were the only witnesses to this strange wedding. It 
seemed a dreary ceremonial to Mrs. Pimpernel, who had been married 
at the same church five-and-twenty years before, in a cinnamon satin 
spencer, and a coal-scuttle bonnet, and with a young person in the dress- 
making line in attendance upon her as bridesmaid. 

It was rather a dreary wedding, no doubt. The drizzling rain dripped 
ceaselessly in the street without, and there was a smell of damp plaster 
in the great empty church. The melancholy street-cries sounded dis- 
mally from the outer world, while the curate was hurrying through those 
portentous words which were to unite Edward Arundel and Mary 
Marchmont until the final day of earthly separation. The girl clung 
shivering to her lover, her husband now, as they went into the vestry 
to sign their names in the marriage-register. Throughout the service 
she had expected to hear a footstep in the aisle behind her, and Olivia 
Marchmont’s cruel voice crying out to forbid the marriage. 

“T am your wife now, Edward, am I not?” she said, when she had 
signed her name in the register. 

“ Yes, my darling, for ever and for ever.” 

“ And nothing can part us now ?” 

“ Nothing but death, my dear.” 

In the exuberance of his spirits, Edward Arundel spoke of the King 
of Terrors as if he had been a mere nobody, whose power to change or 
mar the fortunes of mankind was so trifling as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning. 

The vehicle in waiting to carry the mistress of Marchmont Towers 
upon the first stage of her bridal tour was nothing better than a hack 
cab. The driver’s garments exhaled stale tobacco-smoke in the moist 
atmosphere, and in lieu of the flowers which are wont to bestrew the 
bridal pathway of an heiress, Miss Marchmont trod upon damp and 
mouldy straw. But she was happy,—happy, with a fearful apprehen- 
sion that her happiness could not be real,—a vague terror of Olivia’s 
power to torture and oppress her, which even the presence of her lover- 
husband could not altogether drive away. She kissed Mrs. Pimpernel, 
who stood upon the edge of the pavement, crying bitterly, with the 
slippery white lining of the new silk dress which Edward Arundel had 
given her for the wedding gathered tightly round her. 

“God bless you, my dear!” cried the honest dealer in frayed satins 
ard tumbled gauzes; “I couldn’t take this more to heart if you was my 
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own Eliza Jane going away with the young man as she was to have 
married, and as is now a widower with five children, two in arms, and 
the youngest brought up by hand. God bless your pretty face, my dear; 
and oh, pray take care of her, Captain Arundel, for she’s a tender flower, 
sir, and truly needs your care. And it’s but a trifle. my own sweet 
young missy, for the acceptance of such as you, but it’s given from a 
full heart, and given humbly.” 

The latter part of Mrs. Pimpernel’s speech bore relation to a hard 
newspaper parcel, which she dropped into Mary’s lap. Mrs. Arundel 
opened the parcel presently, when she had kissed her humble friend for 
the last time, and the cab was driving towards Nine Elms, and found 
that Mrs. Pimpernel’s wedding-gift was a Scotch shepherdess in china, 
with a great deal of gilding about her tartan garments, very red legs, a 
hat and feathers, and a curly sheep. Edward put this article of virtt very 
carefully away in his carpet-bag; for his bride would not have the pre- 
sent treated with any show of disrespect. 

“How good of her to give it me!” Mary said; “it used to stand 
upon the back-parlour chimney-piece when I was a little girl ; and I was 
so fond of it. Ofcourse I am not fond of Scotch shepherdesses now, yon 
know, dear ; but how should Mrs. Pimpernel know that? She thought it 
would please me to have this one.” 

“ And you'll put it in the western drawing-room at the Towers, won’t 
you, Polly?” Captain Arundel asked, laughing. 

“T won't put it any where to be made fun of, sir,” the young bride 
answered, with some touch of wifely dignity; “but I’ll take care of it, 
and never have it broken or destroyed ; and Mrs. Pimpernel shall see it, 
when she comes to the Towers,—if I ever go back there,” she added, with 
a sudden change of manner. 

“« If you ever go buck there!” cried Edward. “Why, Polly, my dear, 
Marchmont Towers is your own house. My cousin Olivia is only there 
upon sufferance, and her own good sense will tell her she has no right to 
remain there, when she ceases to be your friend and protectress. She is 
a proud woman, and her pride will surely never suffer her to remain where 
she must feel she can be no longer welcome.” 

The young wife’s face turned white with terror at her husband’s 
words. 

“‘ But I could never ask her to go, Edward,” she said. “I wouldn’t 
turn her out for the world. She may stay there for ever if she likes. I 
never have cared for the place since papa’s death ; and I couldn’t go back 
while she is there, I’m so frightened of her, Edward, I’m so frightened 
of her.” 

The vague apprehension burst forth in this childish cry. Edward 
Arundel clasped his wife to his breast, and bent over her, kissing her pale 
forehead, and murmuring soothing words, as he might have done to a child. 

“‘ My dear, my dear,” he said, “my darling Mary, this will never do; 
my own love, this is so very foolish.” 
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“T know, I know, Edward ; but I can’t help it, I can’t indeed; I was 
frightened of her long ago ; frightened of her even the first day I saw her, 
the day you took me to the rectory; I was frightened of her when papa 
first told me he meant to marry her; and I am frightened of her now; 
even now that I’m your wife, Edward, I’m frightened of her still.” 

Captain Arundel kissed away the tears that trembled on his wife’s 
eyelids; but she had scarcely grown quite composed even when the cab 

stopped at the Nine-Elms railway station. It was only when she was 
seated in the carriage with her husband, and the rain cleared away as 
they advanced farther into the heart of the pretty pastoral country, that 
the bride’s sense of happiness and safety in her husband’s protection re- 
turned to her. But by that time she was able to smile in his face, and 
to look forward with delight to a brief sojourn in that pretty Hampshire 
village which Edward had chosen for the scene of his honeymoon. 

“Only a few days of quiet happiness, Polly,” he said; “a few days 
of utter forgetfulness of all the world except you, and then I must be a 
man of business azain, and write to your stepmother, and my father and 
mother, and Messrs. Paulette and Mathewson, and all the people who 
ought to know of our marriage.” 
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Grace for leat. 


TuER=E are many kinds of graces; varying in solemnity, in length, in 
reality, in fervour, according to the time and persons occupied. ‘There is 
first, in order of pomposity and assumption, the long Latin grace of halls 
and colleges; such a grace as Porson would have delighted in, but Bent- 
ley have considered a puerile exercise of classic wits; such a grace as 
Johnson would have cocked his wig an inch higher over his ear to better 
catch the accent wrongly placed of the north-country dominus, or the 
fulse quantity of the B.D. who had scraped his way to honours rather 
than fought and won. And there is the old Cumberland farmer’s grace— 
which is nothing more courtly than the back of his hairy hand slowly 
drawn across his greasy mouth, and an emphatic *‘ Tuee-ér” to signify 
thankfulness and content. There is the Puritan hymn pleasantly sung 
in fumily chorus while the porridge is cooling and the fish getting dry ; 
there is the half-prayer, half-chant of the monks, with their folded hands 
meekly clasped, and their downcast eyes humbly questioning the sour 
bread, the lentils, and the goats’-milk cheese before them; there is the 
fashionable preacher’s dramatic thanksgiving before falling with a will— 
and, to do him justice, with no hypocrisy of pretended self-denial—on 
the luxuries to which he is invited,—more for the sake of his racy anec- 
dotes than for the spiritual advantage of his ghostly counsels; and there 
is the Low-Church conventional nasality, with a vast deal of the more 
mystical parts of the Christian Creed thrust in, and an ostentatious clos- 
ing of the eyelids against the fleshy temptations to be soon encountered 
and yielded to. There is the muttered “‘ Thank God,” said as if it was a 
disliked duty grudgingly performed; and there is the usual formula, 
blandly spoken a little below the breath, like a polite compliment deli- 
cately phrased. There are the few dropping words of the shy man, inco- 
herent and unintelligible, with the heavy plunge upon the chair, the only 
sign that grace is ended ; and there is the clear, well-enunciated grace, 
which the lady of the house repeats when the gentleman is careless and 
she is well-principled. ‘There is the grace which the little child is taught 
to say, with its clasped hands and earnest voice, and the hushed reverence 
of its fresh young face; and there is the table of the reprobate, where no 
grace is said at all, but where all sit down in a rush and all rise in a crowd, 
with their meat received as a matter of course, and no thanks due to any 
one. But in all these various modes of service, the grace before and the 
grace after meat are two distinctly different things,—ditferently felt and 
differently spoken: as is the way with human feeders when meat is to 
be prayed for, and when it is to be thanked for; when it is to be won, 
and when it has been had. 

Have we not all our graces to say in this world for slices of meat not 
fairly earned by labour, and lumps of pudding flung as make-weights 
into the already laden scale? Have we not all had our plates filled for 
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the mere asking, and with never a stroke of work wrought in return— 
sometimes with lentils out of the Trappist’s stony herb-bed,—the best, 
though, he could offer,—and sometimes with green-peas from Covent 
Garden at a guinea the quart, as fate and our horoscope might have ruled 
it? Not always with our grace said in the same tone—granted : some- 
times said in low and surly tones enough; sometimes in shrill and bound- 
ing ones ; and sometimes not at all, if the appetite is keen, and the meal 
a trifle less than what the dietary tables allot for proper sustenance. 
There is the grace to be said for the unbought kindness of our friends : 
whether it is for the priceless portion of sick-bed attendance, or for that 
minor helping, buying our pennyworth of ribbon on the way to the station, 
and just missing the train in consequence ; whether it is for lending us 
that two hundred to stave off the evil day a month or two longer, and so 
giving us time to get our breath again, and turn round on the up-hill 
climb ; or whether it is for asking us to dinner in preference to my Lady 
Leatherby, the good old saddler’s relict living out in Russell Square, and 
to the exclusion of Miss Mousetail, with her pocketful of gold, and her 
head as heavy as her guineas. Yes, grace to be said for all the courses : 
for the substantial pieces de résistance, with potatoes and pudding and 
rich brown gravy underneath ; and for the smaller trifles of cakes and 
bonbons, which serve only to sweeten the lips and please the palate. 
Oh, of all the graces to be said for meat bestowed, that which closes in 
the unbought kindness of friends is the dearest and most harmonious ! 
There is the grace, too, to be said for such meat as a kindly-hearted 
editor bestows when he receives our article with the wish to find it just 
the very thing he wants, and to give us our turn in spite of the pressure 
put upon him by more influential contributors and writers of more esta- 
blished repute. We say our prefacial grace to this kindly-hearted editor 
in the form of a prettily-worded, fair-written letter accompanying our 
paper,—a kind of unrhymed idyl, if we are of the gushing and emotional 
school; or prose hexameters, if of more severe and classical proclivi- 
ties; at all events, it is our grace before meat, and we launch it forth 
as such. The meat is carved, and we have our helping; our paper is 
accepted, printed, corrected, and published, and we touch the hono- 
rarium accruing ; and then we find that digestion is a different thing to 
appetite, and that grace after meat is by no means as hearty praise as 
the grace before was earnest prayer. With digestion comes rumination, 
and rumination deals in balances. The editor put in our paper; of course 
he did,—and so far it was well; and he paid us, which was better. But 
had he not his equivalent? Was not our story of thrilling interest, with 
all the incidents original ? our essay such as Charles Lamb might have 
gnawed his nails for envy in Hades to have missed? He was short of 
good papers that month. We heard so, on very good authority; and we 
find it nothing so wonderful that he used his common-sense judgment, 
and accepted what was his manifest benefit to accept. Yes, quite as 
‘much his benefit as ours, and to talk of.an obligation is absurd. Grati- 
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tude, indeed! Ah, it is all very well to say that, and to remind one of 
one’s foolish indiscretions of speech. Gratitude is a mere figure of speech, 
after all, flung abroad when one’s feelings are roused, and run away with 
one; but no one ever does any thing for nothing in this world; and in 
this special instance, if in none other, there was guid pro quo, and as good 
taken as given. This is how we look at it before and after; this is the 
grace of expectation and the thanksgiving of fulfilment. It is just the 
rocket and the stick again: the one goes up with a fine display of shower- 
ing stars and bright blue light; the other comes down in a blundering 
knob, and knocks the head of the gaper with the blunt end. Ah, but if 
your hundredth article gets rejected, after ninety-nine acceptances? The 
lord himself sometimes nods, and maybe snores through his nose, or talks 
bad alcaics to Juno at his side; and even you, professed littérateur as you 
are, are not always up to the mark, but sometimes go astray, and lose 
yourself in the arid deserts of stupidity, or plunge up to your neck in un- 
fathomable pools of nonsense, without even a will-o’-the-wisp to lighten 
your darkness, and make your muddy ditch-water look like rivulets of 
gold. And if your article is rejected, will your editor’s merciful deed of 
yesterday stand against his Rhadamanthine deed of to-day, and save him 
from the wrath of your soul? Not it. Yesterday’s meat is eaten and 
done with ; to-day’s hunger is the present actual; and what vitality have 
past tenses in this world of active conjugations? None whatever. Con- 
jugate for ever “TI have had” and “I have been,” and you will not find 
them of half the value of those smaller phrases, “ I am,” “I have,” and 
“T want.” 

Again: a friend lends you money—he lends you money very often, 
and very freely ; and you say your graces for those good gifts of love 
by the score; money-lending not coming into the absolute necessities of 
friendship, though, to be sure, it is part of the Shibboleth with some, which 
they pronounce as often as they think the trapdoor will yield to their 
muttered spell of “ Open, Sesame.” Your grace for these various dishes 
of meat we will assume to have been hearty enough, repeated too, with 
new inflections and different accompaniments, whenever you have chanced 
to catch a glimpse of the shadow of the calves in the meadow, or to hear 
the clucking ofthe hens inthe hen-house. By and by your friend grows 
a little tired of this perpetual outfall of yellow blood from his purse. He 
thinks it would be just as well if he could manage to bring up his calves 
into milch cows for his own family, or future rounds of ox-beef for the 
universal market; and he imagines that a brood of young chickens 
playing round a coop would be a pretty sight on his lawn, which he 
would like to sit and watch on cool summer evenings; so he turns the 
key of the paddock-gate, and sits the speckled hen on her own eggs. 
And then what is your after-dinner grace? Grace, do you call it? 
I know some ears to which it sounds very like a curse instead. You 
forget all about the veal-cutlets and omelettes aus fines herbes of past 
times; you ignore the charming dinners which your friend heaped upon 
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your greedy plate, with dessert of grapes and pine-apples to follow. The 
meat you have had is one thing,—a dead thing now; dead and buried, 
without the chance of resurrection ;—the meat you are debarred from is 
living, a potential feast, mortifying to the flesh to be denied. So you 
soon convince yourself that you have no cause to thank your friend for 
past favours; that there are no graces to be said after meat; but that 
you have ample reason to indulge in wrath, in bitterness, in cursing, 
and are justified in breaking all your bonds of love—including the can- 
celling of your former debts—at the earliest moment possible. 

What are your dealings with your lawyer in that tough bit of negotia- 
tion of his? While pending, and the cause still fighting its way in the 
enchanted swamps of the law, you are profuse in your gratitude; your 
graces are longer than the Latin orations of halls and colleges; your 
chants more melodious than the singing of birds in the bushes. When 
the cause is gained, the grace results in a rigid taxing of the bill of costs, 
and a desperate contest over the value of the figures in the ruled lines 
slanting athwart the page. That, too, was before meat and after—appetite 
and digestion ; and the digestion was the stronger of the two, mingled, 
we may suppose, with a little acidity or heartburn, so common after 
meals of meat. 

You are invited to a pleasant party, say, at your friend Wilkins’s ; 
the second time that he has asked you, with no return on your side 
in between. You are made much of on this occasion, and honoured 
exceedingly ; your wife is taken down first to dinner, and you have the 
youngest and prettiest married woman of the company assigned to your 
share. You find the wine particularly good, and you drink—well, you 
drink your full allowance, to put it delicately. And when you are going 
home in the fly, you say, for three-quarters of an hour, what a charming 
dinner, and how excellently well done ; and you must really, my dear, 
have the Wilkinses to dinner very soon, and ask old Lady Leatherby to 
meet them. By breakfast-time next morning you find that the salad 
was particularly ill mixed, that the chicken was tough, and the fish un- 
der-done; that you didn’t see tae good of asking you to meet Jones 
whom you hated, and Robinson.whom you despised ; that you recognised 
half the sweets as having been in Mr. Sugarplum’s windows the day 
before; and that little Mrs. Brown, though a pretty little person enough, 
was as stupid as an owl, and as vain as a peacock. The meat had been 
eaten by breakfast-time next morning, and perhaps the favourite old bin 
had had its share too in the laborious digestion ensuing ; any how, the 
key-note of the grace was struck an octave lower than yesterday, with 
flats instead of sharps against the clef; the result being, that the Wilkinses 
are not asked to meet Lady Leatherby, and that a coldness thereupon 
springs up, by which your friendly hosts are gradually reduced to frigid 
neutrals, too indifferent to ban, and too distant to bless. 

When you wanted to marry Matilda—sweet Matilda Gottingen—did 
you not go down on your knees to her, and bawl out your grace before 
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meat, after the orthodox fashion of expectant lovers? Did you not beat 
your breast on occasions? talk nonsense by the volume ? and commit 
execrable verses to paper, under the insane belief that you were writing 
decent rhyme and intelligible English? Did you not talk to her dear 
deaf papa till you were hoarse, and wheedle sweet good-natured mamma 
till you had no such thing as a backbone left in you? Did you not vow 
that you would be her loving protector, if ever blessed with the name or 
husband, her cloak against the pitiless storms of adversity, and her um- 
brella in the down-pouring sadness of affliction? that you would be 
grateful to her all your life for the bounty of her love, and devote your- 
self to her welfare with an ardour unseen and uncatalogued before? Have 
you done so? Matilda Gottingen has been Matilda Smith this twenty 
years and more; and can you lay your hand on that increasing waistcoat 
of yours, and say honestly that you have fulfilled those ante-nuptial vows ? 
that your grace after meat has been equally fervent with that which went 
before? No, you cannot; you are just like all other husbands, and not 
a shade more grateful after digestion than they. In these twenty years 
of homely living, your goddess has become your housekeeper; your 
young and idolised wife has merged into the middle-aged mother of your 
children : the one worries you for money to pay the weekly bills, and 
the other wakes you up in the middle of the night to tell you of Kitty’s 
toothache, or to improvise jeremiads on Franky’s ill-success at school ; 
while you—you cannot help thinking how far better you would have 
done if you had married that delightful creature, Ellen King ; and how 
well you would have got on by now, with her tact and cleverness, and the 
marvellous climbing powers of her relatives. There is her brother, now, 
if not exactly Lord Chief-Justice, yet a very thriving country attorney ; 
and you might have been a very thriving country attorney too, if you 
had only stuck to his skirts as his clever brother-in-law, and so have 
made him pull you up the hill after him, as he would have done if Ellen 
had been your leader. As it is, it is all very well for Matilda to grumble 
and ask for money; but what has she, or any one connected with her, ever 
done for you? Her father, the deaf old miser, did not give her a penny- 
piece when she married, and her brothers have to be helped themselves, 
lazy boors! rather than able to give a turn to any one else; and you get 
mighty few spoonfuls of the family porridge, that is all you know, and 
without salt when you do get them; and to your mind insipidity is as 
bad as scarcity. Or else you look further a field, and see how much 
better than you Jack Green has got on in his career, and you starting 
boys together at school! But then Jack has had wit enough never to 
marry, and so has not run his race with a millstone round his neck. And 
when youare reminded of all that you have had, of all that was, of the youth 
and the beauty, the hope, the love, the romance, the dey-dreams that sur- 
rounded you, you make a face as if you were eating sour apples, and 
put it to the test of the present; and where are you then, you should 
like to know? By this time your wife’s beauty has faded, and her 
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charms have passed away for ever. The sylph-like form of early girl- 
hood has broadened to portentous generosity of bulk; the serene tem- 
per has become acidulated and angularised; you have penetrated the 
lowest depths of her character,—depths, did I say? you have sounded the 
shallows rather,—and have found her intellect to be a mere gauzy, 
vapoury semblance of brain-life—a cloudy nonentity, incapable of hold- 
ing, of forming, of reflecting, of understanding ; her charming little nez 
retroussé, once so delicious in its arch insolence, is now bulbous and 
flame-coloured ; her pearly complexion is clouded; you have said your 
grace of preface, and have had your meat; but you don’t care to say it 
again now, when the fragments of the feast are still before you, though 
you are told that it is all the same thing in actual substance, the manner 
of serving and the cooking alone different. Prospective gratitude you 
found easy enough; but that which is retrospective is beyond your 
power to learn by hens. Besides, you say, the one is gushing, natural, 
and fresh, the other marked with the sign-manual ofa laboured intellect 
and you do not like feelings which are not genuine. When Matilda was 
sweet Matilda Gottingen, no extravagance of diction overshot the mark, 
—more fool you for your pains !—now that she is Mrs. Smith, and your 
millstone, the accidence of your grace-making is at fault. 

You have a friend with an awkward son; not so much awkward in 
his limbs as in his tendencies; not being one of the capable of earth’s 
husbandmen by nature or cultivation, but, on the contrary, being just ‘as 
incorrigibly idle and ignorant as any thing can be above the status of a 
born natural. But your friend wants him placed—securely placed—in 
some easy-going, irrevocable office, where a live machine, good for so 
much copying per day, may find his mission and his wages. You put 
yourself to a world of trouble, and incur no little obligation, which will 
be reckoned up against you when your own Charley comes to be of office- 
age, and clamours for a three-legged stool to himself. You uo not spare 
yourself in any direction, and at last get just the very thing your friend 
wanted for his awkward son; and incontinently that young gentleman 
sets himself to the problem of how few brains can be employed in the 
least amount of work done for hire and the public service. The next 
week your friend votes against your pet project in the vestry, and talks of 
the inflexible texture of his conscience, and the unbribable nature of his 
soul. He did not talk in that key when he wanted your patronage and 
assistance; but then his meat was not even cooked, it was simply hang- 
ing up in the market, with the beef-steak pudding possible in its round 
red sides, like Michael Angelo’s statue lying in the unhewn block of 
marble. You buy his pudding for him, and give him even the flour and 
pepper and salt concomitant: he eats it, wipes his lips with the back of 
his hand, then turns round and asks you by what right you stand there 
and watch him; and if you think he is to be bought by beef-steak pud- 
ding, even out of the loveliest cut, you are very much mistaken. 

Another time you are wrought upon to purchase old Palette’s grand 
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picture,—a most life-like representation of the Thames at low water just 
off Gravesend. Now you have no particular liking for Gravesend at 
any time, and the Thames at low water is just your abomination; but 
you are good-natured and giving, and old Palette is half-starved, and his 
children are half-clad, and his pretty little girl looked up at you yesterday 
with her great brown eyes so full of plaintive entreaty, that—well, you 
buy the picture, and old Palette bursts into tears, and says you have 
saved him and his from ruin. In a week’s time he abuses you for not 
understanding art, and for overlooking all the best points of the Thames 
at low water,—mud-larks in the middle distance; which, truth to tell, 
you never glance at even, so great is your dislike to the subject, and so 
little your personal pleasure in your purchase. But old Palette goes about 
calling you purse-proud and ignorant, and lamenting bis hard fate in 
having helped to adorn the walls of a man who does not know vermilion 
from carmine, who is utterly unacquainted with the first rules of art, and 
knows no more than a cow the real value of the gems he has been lucky 
enough to buy for an old song,—yes, sir, for an old song,—twenty pounds, 
sir, fur my Thames at low water; and, as I live, I refused sixty for it 
when it was first painted; and then it was crude and unmellowed, and 
not worth half that it is worth now. So you are made to appear a dis- 
honest bargainer, as well as an ignorant one; and old Palette gets a 
world of sympathy, mingled with no small indignation at the meanness 
and boorishness of your ways. Perhaps his brown-eyed little girl will 
understand the truth when she grows up, and not believe all the stupid 
criticisms of ler infatuated parent. 

When we had a purse that would stand upright by its own weight,— 
a purse with a solid base, with well-lined sides, and a fine metallic ring 
when it clashed on the jeweller’s counter,—who loved so well as Mercan- 
dotti? whose smiles were rosier? whose eyes brighter? to whom had our 
tepid jokes such brilliancy of wit? to whom our flattest tales such an 
aroma of genius? All this and more of the wine of life and love, while 
the purse was full and could stand upright on its own base; while there 
were graces to be said or sung for meats to be bestowed. But when the 
purse became an empty sack, and fell to the ground collapsed, then 
Mercandotti forgot her lesson; the door which had ever opened to us, as 
by the magic touch of a fairy’s wand, now snapped an angry “ No” when 
we stood before it, inquiring for the light that lived within; we had to 
witness places taken, and graces said, to the right and left, heedless of the 
empty dishes lying in the backward road, which we in happier days had 
helped to fill; graces said whereon the jewellers could add “ Amen” in dia- 
monds, or the lace-merchant cover the banqueting-table with Mechlin and 
Valenciennes. Ah, Mercandotti, faithless and fair! all for love of the 
grace-givers before meat, with never a word when the meat is ended, and 
the last of the blanched almonds has disappeared from the raisin-dish ! 
Because the spirit has died out, and the burnt brandy on the Christmas 
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claret sour; because the apples have begun to decay, and there are little 
islands of white mould on the continent of oranges,—is that a reason why 
the grace should be scant and hurried, perhaps not spoken atall? Was 
there no Before ?—no time of perfect beauty in the fruit? of fresh bouquet 
in the wine? Was the champagne never headed with bubbles to the 
brim? the claret never lying velvet-soft within the cups,—velvet-soft, 
cool as dew on the rosebeds in the morning, and refreshing as rain in the 
desert? Because all this has passed and gone, is there to be no memory 
of when it was? Is the present to be always like Saturn, devouring his 
own children, eating up the past as winter eats up the summer rich- 
ness and delight, but, unlike that winter havoc, giving back no germs 
for the spring-tide nursing? And, ah, Mercandotti! are you so much 
worse than your cleverer neighbours, after all? Ifthe getting of meat 
depended on the singing of psalms, should we not all go in in a row learn- 
ing Tate and Brady? Who would have bronchitis if his pudding de- 
pended on wt in poitrine? It is only when the pudding is eaten that wt 
in poitrine is impossible, and bronchitis imminent. While a spoonful re- 
mains in the dish, be sure that terrible east wind will be no more regarded 
than the summer’s zephyr blowing over Ionian violets. When we want 
our young son to be accepted into the diplomatic service, the Eastern 
question may wear what aspect it likes. When he is fairly accepted, 
and set a-going on his own legs, we insist on examining the shcemaker's 
measures at the Foreign Office, and make it a matter of conscience to 
know the price of the nails employed. We have then divided opinions 
on the matter, and knew to a turn the turn of our Eastern conscience. 
That, too, was a case of grace before meat and after; quite as much so as 
poor Mercandotti’s, who only followed the instinct of her class, and sniffed 
not fresh meat when her larder had fallen short. 

We said a short grace the other day for that opera-box so long pro- 
mised and at last bestowed, and we were very glad and exceedingly 
grateful while we were dressing and going; but we criticised the per- 
formance savagely when we got there, and found the entertainment a 
mistake from overture to finale. Perhaps we should have found it a suc- 
cess if we had paid for our places, as then it would have been a matter of 
personal pride in our judgment that we had not paid our shilling for a 
paltry twopennyworth of amusement. But it is a strange fact, to what- 
ever cause attributable, that the orders in a house are far more difficult 
to please than the places taken; and if a manager wishes to be ruined, 
and have his plays damned by want of applause, he cannot do better to- 
wards that desirable end than fill the house with orders, and get the 
gratuitous support of his friends. Even our children share in this same 
defect of lukewarm graces said for meat bestowed and eaten. The birth- 
day-presents come with a flourish of youthful trumpets sounding their 
praises, and the little trumpeter’s undying gratitude and delight; but be- 
fore the day is cold,—when the book bas been read, the sugarplums all 
eaten, the doll played with, blended, unwigged, and beheaded,—when 
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the gilt novelty has worn off the gingerbread,—not even a notelet of 
half a dozen words can be got out of Miss Maggie, busy in arranging the 
fragments of her feast. Her grace was said when her meat was hot; now 
that it is chilled and covered with fat, and the best part of it devoured, 
there is silence. 

But besides all these, there are some people who never say any grace 
at all, neither before nor after; who accept your gifts, borrow your money, 
demand your services, claim your time, your love, your active working ; 
but who hold it to be quite a matter of supererogation that they should 
thank you, whatever your deserts. Why should they thank you? they 
say. You know their heart, and know what they feel; what need is there 
of speech when souls are open? Of all the people I most dislike, I count 
those who refuse to say their grace when friends and Providence lay 
smoking platters before them, on the plea of your knowing what they 
feel, and so where is the use of it? It isso easy to do this kind of thing! 
so easy to keep our lips shut, and say our souls are open; to remain mute, 
and declare that we are intelligible! It saves trouble, it adds to dignity, 
it attempts a tremendous moral position; but it is simply, in grain and 
in substance, selfishness and ingratitude, and what else than this may be 
assumed is humbug. No, no! Grace for meat is by no means to be de- 
spised in any form. Grace for that which is before us and to come ; grace 
for that which we have had; grace for the daily bread of coarsest bran, 
and for the dainty toys of luxury and the cordon blue; grace for meat, 
for milk, for wine, and for sugar; grace for the strong and grace for the 
sweet; graces said for all good gifts, whether of that mysterious gene- 
ration and hidden coming known as Providence and Fate, or whether 
from the open hand of the visible friend. Grace and gratitude, thankful- 
ness and love,—no bad passport with which to go through life’s toiling 
and danger-haunted journey ! 


E. L. L. 
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Poland. 


Tue torch of insurrection flames once more in Poland. Never for nearly 
one hundred years has it been extinguished. It has, during long inter- 
vals, burned dimly, and with a scarcely preceptible light. Every now 
and then, however, the hand of persecution has poured oil upon its flicker- 
ing flame, and immediately after the dark skies have been reddened with 
the beacon-fires of rebellion. Since the partition of this aristocratic 
kingdom in 1772 down to yesterday, Poland has had no peace. The 
dream of nationality has incessantly haunted the troubled existence of the 
Pole; and whether at home or in exile he has looked forward with the 
faith of a Hebrew to the day when his country should be restored to him, 
and his race rule supreme once more in the valleys of the Vistula. Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, the three powers who shared in the crime and the 
spoil cf the dismemberment, have found it a difficult task to crush the undy- 
ing hopes of the unfortunate people whose masters their iniquitous ambition 
made them. Prussia was content with the smaller portion, and Posen 
fell to her lot. By increasing the German element among the popula- 
tion, and indirectly absorbing the Sclavonian into the Teutonic, as well 
as by conferring upon the annexed province that enlightened legislation 
which the Prussians, notwithstanding the perverseness and infatuation of 
their monarch and his ministry, enjoy, in comparison with their neigh- 
bours, the Prussian Poles have been comparatively content, and Europe 
has been but feebly disturbed by their murmurs. Galicia, a large slice, 
was seized by despotic Austria; and there the spirit of insurrection has 
ever smouldered, occasionally bursting out into open revolt; as when the 
Hapsburg autocrat cancelled the liberties of Cracow, or when he cruelly 
instigated the peasants to rise against the nobles and massacre them in 
their own mansions. To Russia, however, was conceded the lion’s share. 
Having already conquered and annexed Volhynia and Podolia, she peremp- 
torily demanded, and obtained, the bulk’of the ancient kingdom, together 
with the majority of its inhabitants. 

The tyranny of the Czar made the lives of the Poles who lived in Posen 
and Galicia positively happy, when compared with the existence of their 
brethren who had had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the Musco- 
vite. A horrible system of repression was introduced by the Romanoff, 
which was carried out with the most inhuman cruelty. The government 
of St. Petersburg was bent upon trampling out the last spark of freedom 
that lighted up with a hallowed gleam the, hearts of the Poles. The in- 
heritance of centuries was to be swept away and annihilated, and the ci- 
vilised Sclavonian to be dragged down to a level with his barbarian conque- 
ror. The casemate, the knout, the scaffold, and what was still more terri- 
ble, deportation to the wilds and frozen solitudes of Siberia, were employed 
to break in pieces the national aspirations of the Poles. Hence one long 
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bitter wail has ever been heard from that unhappy country. Rachel was 
there weeping for her children, and would not be comforted because they 
are not. 

On the accession of Alexander the Second to the throne, the hopes not 
only of all Russia but all Europe were once more awakened. Report spoke 
of the new Czar as an enlightened and liberal prince ; and the whole party 
of progress throughout the Muscovite empire expected to find in him a 
high-minded and generous reformer. He was to stimulate industry and 
enfranchise commerce; sealed ports were to be opened and railways 
vastly extended; whilst a whisper went through the whole length and 
breadth of the empire, which shook the nobility with alarm and indigna- 
tion, that the serfs were to be emancipated. ‘Those who had languished 
under the dark and cruel government of Nicholas imagined that they be- 
held the dawn of better things in the advent to power of his more humane 
son. He was regarded as the herald of civilisation in the North, and the 
brightest anticipations were formed of his future administration. 

No wonder that Poland caught the echoes of these glad tidings, 
and revived her drooping spirits. In this general jubilation she fondly 
imagined she herself might rejoice, and again the cry went forth, that 
Poland was to be restored to the Poles. That these anticipations were 
in some degree justified, must be admitted. Alexander, either sincerely 
sympathising with a fine race which had been so long trampled under 
the iron heel of his inflexible predecessor, or wantonly playing with their 
patriotic aspirations, spoke openly of concessions which were to include 
even a constitution. A constitution for Poland! Did he really know 
what that meant? Liberty to Poland! What could that mean in an 
autocratic mind? The independence of Poland! How could such an 
idea dwell for an instant in the despotic brain of a Czar? How widely 
different were the views of the Poles and their rulers soon became evi- 
dent; and the reforms which were so much vaunted, the constitution 
which was so loudly talked about at St. Petersburg for the southern 
kingdom, were of the most hollow and bubble character. A few munici- 
pal privileges to the Varsovians, and the opening of some public schools, 
were the crumbs thrown to this famished and exasperated people. Low 
and deep was the murmur that burst from this disappointed land; bitter 
though tranquil the spirit of indignation that arose. In vain Alexander 
sent governor after governor into his mutinous province. Their coming, 
indeed, was heralded with fair promises; and the Poles were taught to 
believe that each successor would remedy the errors and be more liberal 
than his predecessors; but when the gifts which they brought were pre- 
sented to them, they were found to be but apples of the Dead Sea—mere 
dust and ashes. It suited the policy of the Czar thus to play with his 
incensed Polish subjects; he imagined he would weary out their patience 
and destroy their spirit. The Poles, however, submitted with magnanimous 
meekness, which won for them the admiration of the world. Conscious 
of their weakness, they refrained from engaging in a profitless insurrection, 
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which could only end in riveting their chains still tighter round their 
hands and feet. Though they had a thousand provocations, they chose 
the nobler part of passive resistance, and offered themselves, with exem- 
plary resignation, as victims to their Tartar torturer. Prometheus, 
chained to the rock, permitted the Condor of the North to pluck out his 
heart without a cry. 

Still, though submissive, the Poles were not abject. In the midst of 
their misery they never forgot their nationality, nor failed to remind 
the Czar that they were a nation. At the risk of incarceration in the 
gloomy fortresses of Russia, or exile to the mines of Siberia, or what was 
far worse, and had still greater terrors for the Polish mind, eternal servi- 
tude in the Muscovite army, they still continued to proclaim their nation- 
ality. They wore the national costume; they sang the Bole col Polske 
(“O God, protect Poland’’), their national hymn; they prayed aloud in their 
churches for the restoration of their country ; but they raised not a hand 
against their ruler, they drew not a sword for the recovery of their long- 
lost liberties. Their very passiveness exasperated their governors. Pro- 
clamation after proclamation was issued, prohibiting the wearing of the 
national costume, the singing the national anthem, and the offering up of 
prayers for their country. Warsaw was given up to the military, and a 
terrible massacre took place in April 1861; men, women, and children 
were ruthlessly shot down as they left the churches—nay, even the sacred 
altars were polluted by the blood of the citizens,—because they had prayed 
for the restoration of their ancient laws, and the recognition of their down- 
trodden race. The cruel tyranny of Gortschakoff, the Czar’s deputy, 
went still further; he forbade the relatives of the slaughtered to wear 
mourning, and the very churches were closed, that the people should not 
petition on consecrated ground. Nevertheless, the Poles forebore to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe by an uprising. Their secret rulers bade them 
wait, and patiently bow their heads to their inexorable tyrants, still hop- 
ing that this picture of meekness and resignation would wring from their 
iron masters the righteous concessions they demanded. 

Thoroughly to understand the social and political state of Poland, 
and to comprebend this mastery of the Poles over themselves, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind the means adopted by the St. Petersburg govern- 
ment to carry out their policy, and the machinery which the Poles on 
their part instituted in order to counteract the great national conspiracy. 
The chief object, of course, of the conqueror has been to russianise Poland, 
and this has been attempted in a twofold manner: first, by discouraging 
the education of Poles in their own language; and secondly, by drafting 
them into the Muscovite armies. The conscription wrought fearful havoc 
amongst the middle-classes, who were chiefly selected, as their superior 
enlightenment made them a terror to the authorities. Those who escaped 
impeachment were dragged away into military service, and scattered 
amongst the various regiments stationed over the vast Russian empire. 
Nor were the nobles themselves beyond the reach of this exasperating tyr- 
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anny; the highest amongst them were compelled to enter the public ser- 
vice in a body. When Poland was conquered by Russian gold, and its ar- 
mies defeated by the dissensions and treachery of their commanders, among 
their many other Russian institutions the practice was forced upon the Polish 
nobility of serving the state in alternate generations. Unless the father or 
son accepted a commission in the army, or became a clerk in a government- 
office, whatever might be the rank, or age, or splendour of the family, it 
lost caste, and was classed amongst the plebeian herd. For a noble family 
to retain its nobility, every second generation was obliged to give up its sons 
to the Moloch of the state; and although the regulation has been in many 
cases evaded by the wealthier among the Slachiz of thekingdom, yet enough 
remain who cannot possibly escape the moral degradation of doing the 
work of their conquerors. Placed before the alternative of making them- 
selves government-clerks, or donning a military uniform, the Poles, as a 
tule, have preferred the latter, as the most chivalrous calling of the two. 
Many of them have fought the battles of the Emperor in the Cau- 
casus; many have shed their blood before the walls of Sebastopol; and 
from Riga to the Amoor the Polish officer is a standing figure in the 
army, appearing in nearly every regiment in the service. But with all 
these precautions the Poles have never lost their sense of nationality. 
True as steel to the instincts of their birth they have cherished the hope 
which for ten decades has animated the sons of Poland; and the only re- 
sult of this mistaken policy has been, that the Russians have distributed 
amongst the ranks of their slavish battalions the fearless propagandists 
of liberty. But the Pole does not rely upon himself alone; he is sur- 
rounded by, as it were, a human Providence. The great League watches 
over him, surrounds him, protects him, employs him, and records his 
every action. This grand secret association pursues him every where,— 
whether serving in the armies of Russia, whether at home in the bosom 
of his family, in the casemates of Warsaw, in the government-offices, or 
the bureaus of the higher officials, 

The organisation of this powerful and invisible League is based upon 
the system of decades, every ten members forming a separate division, 
presided over by the Tenth man. The latter is appointed by the Cen- 
turion, or hundredth man, and confirmed by the leader of the district. 
If he act contrary to orders, or fail to accommodate himself in every re- 
spect to the party-programme, complaint is preferred by the Centurion, 
and sentence of removal pronounced by the local chief. While in office, 
the Tenth receives orders from the Centurion, who is the only member of 
the society known to him beyond the members of his own decade. To 
him he is also bound to report, as frequently as possible, upon the state of 
his company, and communicate the information furnished by its members. 
The Tenth is obliged to watch the conduct of the latter, to communicate 
orders from above, and to prevent any deviation from the strict line of 
the programme. Nobody is received into the society except upon the 


recommendation and guarantee of a member of some standing; and in 
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selecting new members honesty and enthusiasm for the common cause 
are the only necessary qualities. The promise that they will obey 
orders and keep the secrets, whether at large or in prison, is the only 
rite exacted, the taking the oaths being reserved for extraordinary cases, 
and immediately on the eve of rebellion. 

Each member of a decade guaranteeing the submission of his new 
subordinates is allowed to collect a decade of his own, and become a 
Tenth himself. In like manner a Tenth may obtain promotion to the 
rank of Centurion. The chief of the district, or, more correctly, the chief 
of ten Centurions, is appointed by the ‘town committee,” or directing 
body established in all the larger cities of the kingdom. Over the town 
committees are installed a number of provincial committees, deriving both 
authority and orders from the central committee in the capital. It is 
the duty of the districtual leader to make a daily report to the “ town 
committee,” the orders of the latter being communicated to him by means 
of a single agent, whilst all intercourse is strictly limited to conversation, 
or a complicated system of ciphers. In some cases several districts may 
be united into a department under the direction of a special committee, 
when the latter is made dependent upon the town committee nearest to 
it. The upper bodies, though consisting of several persons, are strictly 
holden to carry on their intercourse with the inferior and superior bodies 
by the agency of a single person only. Every member of a decade, and 
the society at large, is obliged to pay implicit obedience to orders from 
above; to assist, serve, and advise in every emergency the other members 
of the League; to carry on the propaganda among the remaining portion 
of the population, and prepare himself in every respect for active service 
in a revolutionary force. 

A similar organisation is carried out in Lithuania, Volhynia, Podo- 
lia, Galicia, and the grand duchy of Posen, each province being placed 
under a provincial committee, which is at the beck of the central com- 
mittee at Warsaw. 

There is, moreover, a grand secret tribunal shrouding itself under the 
appellation of Central National Committee. In this head and centre of 
the organisation powers unlimited have been vested by the will of the 
founders and the assent of the people. It may act as it likes, command 
what it pleases, and be free from all responsibility to the subordinate 
bodies of the League. No resistance offered to its orders will be ac- 
counted to legalise the conduct of the recusants; no contradiction ex- 
cusable so long as the committee remains enthroned in darkness over 
the people and its rulers,—those other rulers who have come from 
the banks of the Neva. Yet, if its resignation should be demanded 
by two-thirds of the provincial committees, the Central Committee 
has to bow before the decision of its subordinates, and to retire to the 
less ambitious position of a simple decade. This central committee con- 
sists of seven members, and in addition to its other powers is entitled to 
fill up vacancies, All its votes are taken by majority, and the sitting 
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is presided over by a mysterious personage, the head of heads, called the 
“Regulator.” Each member of this National Board attends to some special 
department, the divisions being as follows: Warsaw affairs; provincial 
affairs; foreign affairs; control of the Russian police ; matters of finance ; 
and the press. The minister, as we may well call him, for the latter de- 
partment is also charged with the establishment of a secret postal service 
throughout the kingdom. The Regulator, as becomes the dignity of his 
office, is saddled with no special business, but directs rebellion without 
the drudgery of details. 

This omnipotent and omnipresent organisation will account for the 
passiveness of the Poles under so many provocations. The word to rise 
had to issue from the chiefs of this grand committee of conspirators; and 
so long as they were silent, not a battalion moved. They knew the poli- 
tical state of Europe; they knew the strength of the Russian armies; they 
knew the resources of the Czar, and they patiently bided their time. They 
felt, moreover, the great responsibilities which devolved upon them. They 
loved Poland, and they would not sacrifice her blood and her life use- 
lessly. Unlike Mazzini, they recognised the fact that partial outbreaks 
could only end in universal humiliation and despair; and they prudently 
and mercifully restrained the burning impetuosity of their countrymen 
with marvellous decision. But they every now and then made their 
power, unseen, felt. An offending official was tried before their secret 
tribunal, and if condemned, an executioner was appointed to do justice 
upon his head. The world called it assassination; and when Falconer, 
the hated commissioner of the police, fell by the daggers of Polish 
patriots, the cry of the Muscovites was “murder;” but the friends of 
Poland called it “justice ;” and considering the crimes and cruelties per- 
petrated by that black agent of a relentless tyranny, it would not be very 
difficult to justify the appellation. 

At length the Grand Duke Constantine arrived at Warsaw, the bro- 
ther of the Emperor himself; and, like that of his predecessors, his advent 
was heralded by a flourish of promises. Wielopolski, though liberal in 
his language, had failed to satisfy the claims of Poland; for he had in 
reality nothing to offer them but fine words. But when a prince of the 
imperial blood was sent amongst them, whose character was known to 
be humane, and whose views, it was said, were so liberal that he had 
been censured by his autocratic brother, it was believed that the “ good 
time” was come at last. But again disappointment; the same system of 
repression was enforced, and the policy of non-concession pursued. There 
was, however, anger and alarm. The Poles, though firm and quiet, were 
again deeply exasperated at being the dupes of successive governors; and 
whispers of insurrectionary movements in preparation were heard. The 
Grand Duke Constantine represented to Alexander the importance of 
pacifying his new subjects by an extension of their liberties. He invited 
the Poles to make known their grievances; and they appeared in the 
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ante-chamber of the Castle of Warsaw only to find that they might as 
well have stood upon the beach and addressed themselves to tlie pitiless 
waves. The nobles were taught that they might petition the Emperor, 
and Count Zamoyski imagined that he might transmit the petition into 
the imperial hands; but exile was and is his reward. Then came the 
last act of this tragedy of government. The time approached for the 
conscription. It was rumoured throughout Poland that the lists, how- 
ever, were not drawn up impartially; that the infliction was to fall 
heavily upon the towns, whilst the peasants in the country were to be 
comparatively exempt. The policy of this was manifest: the peasantry, 
scattered over the surface of the land, are isolated, and have not the 
power of combination; but in the cities men group themselves toge- 
ther, and, where there is a common grievance, unite. Hence the Czar 
prepared this last great crime against the manhood of Poland. So 
horror-stricken were the families, so borne down by their grief at this 
announcement, that Constantine himself wavered in the execution of his 
brother’s designs ; and upon his representations at the court of St. Peters- 
burg, orders were given to postpone the carrying out of the imperial 
ukase ; but it was only, however, to enable the Czar to lay his plans more 
perfectly, and to render the original illegality of his decree a Lundred- 
fold more illegal. ; 

January the 15th will be memorable in the annals of Poland. At five 
o’clock on that morning the houses of the Praga were suddenly occupied 
by troops. Companies of infantry rushed through the streets, and, divid- 
ing into pickets of ten men each, entered the doors, with or without the 
consent of the inhabitants. Each picket was attended by three policemen, 
and an official acting as the recruiting-sergeant of the party. In a vast 
majority of cases no resistance was offered to this invasion of domestic 
privacy ; but in some places the doors, being locked and bolted, had to 
be beaten in by axes and crowbars. Whilst this movement was being 
executed against individual houses, the more comprehensive strategies of 

he generals were evinced by a military occupation of the suburbs as well 
as of the towns. At every corner was posted a cavalry patrol, each party 
being placed in sight of the next, and the whole forming a continuous 
chain of stationary but agile alarmists all over the capital. The more 
frequented thoroughfares and the squares formed the focus of this system 
of scattered outposts. ‘There one might see entire regiments ready for 
attack, murder, or plunder. These men were supported by batteries of 
artillery prepared for immediate action; by the Mohammedan horsemen 
who constitute the body-guard of the Grand Duke; and last, not least, 
by a division of the guards, who had been specially despatched from 
St. Petersburg. When the first columns were defiling through the Praga 
streets, the presence of danger overcame the lesson of prudence which the 
people had learned. Ofresistance there was no possibility in the teeth of 
the Regulator’s injunctions. Escape, so far as his person was concerned, 
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was the only chance remaining with the isolated recruit. Like doves 
flying before the kite, hundreds of young fellows rushed from the houses, 
and wandered along the streets in search of some quiet retreat. As the 
troops advanced, gradually occupying the whole of the town, the ma- 
jority of these fugitives were captured and carried off to head-quarters ; 
whilst others, with money enough in their pockets to engage a vehicle, 
escaped by bribing the patrols they happened to meet. 

In the mean time the various stages of the tragedy were being rapidly 
played out in the houses ofthe suburbs. The passage once guarded by 
two soldiers with loaded guns, the rest of the party proceeded up-stairs 
to demand the surrender of their victims. They were accompanied by a 
sergeant, with a list of the individuals to be carried off from every dwell- 
ing. Such lists are always inaccurate, and in the present instance were 
a mere matter of form. Correct or not, there was the paper in the hands 
of the dread official. A multitude of names had been written down, and 
at the risk of heavy punishment he was compelled to seize and deliver up 
an equal number of individuals. If he found his prisoners, he was con- 
tented for a trifle not to break the furniture and explore the bedchambers 
of the ladies; if not, he selected his hostages from among the male in- 
habitants of the houses, boys and old men included, whilst even the sick and 
the lame were not excepted. In hundreds of cases this horrible cruelty 
was practised on that terrible night. When morning dawned, great was 
the alarm that pervaded all classes and all ranks in Warsaw. Every 
male who could fied to the pine-woods and the marshes and the hills for 
protection. There they grouped themselves together in small bands, and 
subsisted as best they could for a fortnight, until, hunted down by the 
Cossack hordes of Russia, they were forced into rebellion. Now was 
shown what may be done by a nation animated by a greatidea, by a great 
despair. Like a prairie-fire, leaping from tuft to tuft, the flame of insur- 
rection spread over moorland and forest, and kindled the beacon-lights 
of war on the crests of a thousand hills. The night of the Branka, that 
St. Bartholomew of Warsaw, filled the cup of provocation, and nothing 
was left but to seize whatever weapons were at band, and to declare war 
to the death. 

The treachery of the Muscovite government was conspicuous through- 
out all these events. It is now well ascertained that it deliberately goaded 
the Poles into insurrection, apprehensive lest they should rise at a more 
favourable season, when Russia would be busy in settling accounts with 
the serfs. 

But the Czar and his counsellors missed their mark. The few bands 
that were scattered united their forces, and thus swelled their ranks. 
With curious cunning the official accounts of the insurrection received 
from the North exaggerated the defeats of the regular troops, and calum- 
nious reports were propagated with regard to the cruelty perpetrated 
by the insurgents. It was alleged that they had fallen upon and mas- 
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sacred soldiers in their sleep, and that they were burning villages and 
killing the inhabitants, priests and old men even not being spared. The 
libellous part of these reports, however, was soon dissipated by the light 
of truth; but, on the other hand, there was a grain of truth, and a large 
grain too, in the official statement. The insurgents did gain victories. 
At Plock and Plose two companies of troops were attacked by, or at- 
tacked, the desperate insurgents in those localities, when five soldiers 
were killed. A serious affair took place near Radom; again at Bodzentin 
and Szydloweck; whilst at Stock, near Siedlice, bodies of the military 
were encountered and defeated; and what gave greater indications of the 
strength of this insurrectionary movement was the fact that the tele- 
graphs were cut down, and the railways either broken up, or the trains 
stopped on their passage. In fact, the Vienna and Warsaw line was sub- 
ject to the frequent visitations of the “ rebels,” who, however, did no fur- 
ther mischief than ransack the luggage of passengers for official despatches. 
Yet this examination was by no means general. So well was the com- 
munication, so wide-spread was the conspiracy, so perfect the organisation, 
that the secrets of the chief bureaus of St. Petersburg and Warsaw were 
made known to the insurgent chiefs, so that when the train stopped they 
were well acquainted beforehand with the person who was carrying the 
despatches. All that they had to do, therefore, was politely to request the 
said official to deliver up the papers intrusted to his charge; and if he 
objected to this breach of trust, his objections were easily overruled by a 
brace of pistols pointed at his head. On one or two occasions the gentle- 
manly bearing of the insurgent. chiefs was carried so far as to give the 
despoiled messenger a receipt, which he could present to his masters, 
signifying that the despatches had not been lost, but that they would be 
found at the head-quarters of the particular band which had seized them. 
As the news of the uprising spread throughout Europe, many hundred 
exiles hastened home to the scene of action; and amongst them officers 
of experience who had served in the armies of foreign kingdoms, so that 
within a month the work assumed a more organised form. The Poles 
were divided, it is true, into numerous bands, but each of them had its 
centre of operations. The government of Radom, for example, was 
enclosed between two insurrectionary bodies commanded by Kurowski: 
the first occupied the south-eastern district, whilst the second corps was 
strongly posted in the west, and protected by extensive forests; again 
the south was guarded by flying detachments which connected the east 
with the west, and kept open communication between the larger bodies. 
Here it was that appeared the first detachment under Langiewicz, en- 
camped on the frontier of the department, watching the isolated move- 
ments of the Russians, and preventing their concentration. In the go- 
vernment of Lublin, the high-road from Lublin to Lemberg was threat- 
ened by the corps of Francowski, some of whose detachments were in 
communication with other bodies extending into Volhynia; and lastly, 
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in Volhynia there sprang up a band, under the command of Neazaj, a Cos- 
sack by birth; whilst Lithuania and the government of Augustow were 
speedily overrun by companies, whose numbers and movements divided 
the forces of the Czar and thwarted their plans. 

The object of Alexander is naturally to suppress this insurrection as 
speedily as possible; and neither fire nor sword has been spared to accomplish 
this consummation. Wherever the Russian columns advanced, they left a 
black line of desolation behind them; the cruelties perpetrated at Tomas- 
zow and Miechow, where the people were massacred, and houses plundered , 
and the towns burnt to the ground, being repeated over and over again. 
Innocent people have been dragged away from their homes and shot by the 
Cossacks, without pity or remorse; and even the Russian officials them- 
selves head the approach of these furious and barbarous squadrons. The 
destruction of the chateau of Count Zamoyski, and the slaughter of the 
guests of Count Poletylo,—both known for their attachment to the Ro- 
manoff dynasty,—will leave an indelible brand upon the Russian offi- 
cers who committed these atrocious deeds. But troops which can be 
guilty of such cowardly horrors dare not meet the brave bands of patriots 
which overrun the country, except they are in overwhelming numbers, and 
supported by formidable guns. It has, on the other hand, been the policy 
of the Poles to carry on simply a guerilla warfare, and hence they have 
avoided collecting any large force in one spot. Nevertheless there has been 
tremendous fighting; and the battle of Malagosz, which was fought on the 
24th of February, will be long memorable in the annals of this war of inde- 
pendence. The Russians were at least 6000 strong, and protected by 
seven guns; the Poles were far inferior in numbers, were devoid of artil- 
lery, and, comparatively speaking, even of muskets. Nevertheless, under 
the able generalship of Langievicz, they thoroughly routed their enemy, 
with but trifling loss on their own side. A fresh tower of strength would 
have been added to the insurrection, it was expected, by the arrival of Miero- 
slawski, whose appearance upon the scene of action gave fresh confidence 
to the Poles, and enlisted still more deeply the sympathy of the peasants in 
this desperate struggle. Mieroslawski dwells in the hearts of all classes ; 
and no sooner was it known that he had arrived in Poland than numerous 
bands gathered round his standard, and placed themselves at once under 
hiscommand. But he has suddenly disappeared from the scene of action, 
his political views being either offensive to the nobles, or his ambition 
consorting little with the projects of the National Committee. 

On the 8th of March the secret directors of the insurrection put an 
end to their short executive existence by conferring upon Maryan Langie- 
wicz,—the general to whom the insurrection owed so much, who had 
been amongst the first to rush to the rescue of Poland, who had sedu- 
lously organised her scattered bands and led them to victory,—the highest 
honour it was in their power to bestow: they voluntarily abdicated their 
own offices, and created the successful soldier Dictator. Langiewicz, 
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accepting the post, at once set to work to form a civil administration, thus 
consolidating and giving life and energy to the National Government. 

The following is the decree, or manifesto, by which he called into 
existence this essential body, around which must group so many hopes 
for the future of holy Poland : 


“ Head-Quarters, Sosnowka. 


“Tn the name of the people, Maryan Langiewicz, Dictator. 

“By virtue of the manifesto of March 10th, and the stipulations 
therein contained, I, Maryan Langiewicz, Dictator of Poland, hereby 
ordain the institution of a civil National Government as follows : 

“Clause 1. The civil National Government to consist of four mem- 
bers, being respectively the chiefs of the military, financial, home, and 
foreign departments. 

“Clause 2. Until further notice, this Government is to remain secret. 

“Clause 3. The commands and ordinances of the Dictator, relative 
to the civil administration of state, are to be addressed to the Civil 
Government; the latter to be responsible for their transmission to the 
subordinate authorities. 

“Clause 4. The decrees of the Civil Government shall be issued in 
the name of the Dictator, and by virtue of the authority conferred upon it. 

“‘Clause 5. The commands of the Dictator to the Civil Government 
shall be countersigned by one of his Secretaries-General. The appoint- 
ments here mentioned have been completed simultaneously with the issue 
of this decree. 

“Clause 6. I also appoint three government commissaries, to be 
attached to the home department for special purposes. These commis- 
saries will be placed under the orders of the National Government, which 
will give them the necessary instructions. 

“Clause 7. Our representatives at foreign courts I shall appoint, 
subject to the recommendations of the chief of foreign affairs. 

“Clause 8. All civil and military authorities, whatever their origin 
and the time of their appointment, are hereby dissolved. 

“Clause 9. They are, however, to continue their functions until 
further orders from the Civil Government or its commissaries. 

“Clause 10. I hereby appoint Valerius Tomezynski to be Deputy- 
Secretary-General until the assumption of office by one of the Secretaries- 
General already nominated. 


“Given at head-quarters, Sosnowka, March 12, 1663. 


(Signed) “Maryan LANGIEWICZ. 
“The Deputy-Secretary-General VaLeEry TomczynskI.” 


The camp of Langiewicz presents a most striking and interesting as- 
pect. The troops look more like volunteers or militia than regulars; 
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nevertheless, they need not shun comparison with the enemy on the score 
of general outfit. Krakusians may be seen in the white gown (a la 
Kosciusko), and Uhlans, of all kinds and colours, and Kossinniaires, 
with the square cap of the native peasantry; whilst large fires along 
the open ground, where entire sheep and oxen are being roasted, com- 
plete the picturesqueness of the camp. As a rule, the insurgents wear a 
close-fitting coat, called a gunke, quite plain, without either buttons or 
frogs, and made of coarse brown cloth; gray trousers; a white leathern 
belt; and a square cap, amaranth, turned up with black. They carry a 
double-barelled gun slung over the shoulders, a revolver stuck in the belt, 
and a small bag for bread, &c. The cavalry are dressed in the same 
manner, and armed with lances bearing the Polish colours, red and white. 
The flags of the insurgents have on one side the white eagle of Poland 
and the white horse of Lithuania ; on the other, the portrait of Our Lady 
Czentochan, with the motto, “ For our liberty and ours !” 

But the chief centre of attraction is General Langiewicz himself. He 
is short and muscular, a Prussian by birth, and a little above thirty, with 
features that can scarcely be said to be striking. He looks calm and re- 
served, like a quiet deliberative mind rather than the champion of an 
audacious insurrection. He has a slight halt, talks little, and knows well 
how to value the worth of time and words. In short, he looks what he 
is, a man of decision rather than of impulse. He wears a square-shaped 
cap of violet silk, adorned with a sheep-skin border, and surmounted with 
awhite plume. High polished boots, and a dark Czamarka lined with fur, 
constitute the chief items of his truly national uniform. Among his cap- 
tains there are still many remnants discernible of the revolution of 1831. 
Not a few hoary heads and gray beards figure among the immediate ad- 
visers of the general. They have hurried thither from every quarter of 
the globe, hopeful again, and longing for the realisation of the dreams 
of their youth. A peculiar element in the camp is formed by the lady- 
officers, half a dozen of whom are said to have been admitted into the 
service. Two of them followed their husbands to the war; the rest, con- 
sisting of girls of noble descent, are also desirous of striking a blow 
against the hereditary enemy of their race and caste. They all wear 
men’s garments, are capital riders, and renowned for their chivalry amid 
the dangers of the fight. Above all others, Mdlle. Pustowojtow is men- 
tioned as a dead shot and daring leader of reconnoitring patrols. In her 
uniform, adorned by a sash of the national colours, she looks like a deli- 
cate youth on the threshold of manhood, and with the promise of future 
strength imprinted on her animated features. She, as well as the other 
officers, and indeed the general himself, observe the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church with religious zeal and solicitude. Mass is celebrated 
daily in the camp; and the Capuchin monk, the head of the Church 
militant in the interior, is regarded as one of the most important person- 
ages in the council-chamber as well as beside the altar. 
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P.S. By a recent telegram it appears that Langiewicz has been de- 
feated near Zagoscie, that his forces have been dispersed, and that he 
himself is a prisoner in the fortress of Cracow. Thus a heavy calamity 
has befallen the cause of Poland. Nevertheless, all is not lost; if he has 
been driven from the scene of action, Poland has many a worthier son 
than he, and in every province of the kingdom the tide of insurrection is 
rolling higher and stronger; and there is yet hope that victory will be 
allied to justice, and that the Star of Sarmatia will yet shine forth with 
all its lustre amongst the dynastic constellations of Europe. 
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Put to the Cest. 


By EDMUND YATES. 





“ HAVE you seen the Times?” 

“No. Thank you. Much obliged ;’—and he took it, and folded it 
over at once to the Police and Legal Intelligence, skimmed magisterial 
decisions, and became in a minute immensely interested in a report of 
some assizes. Had I got a clue to him at last, and was he a detective 
from Scotland Yard? I scanned him again thoroughly. A stout, plea- 
sant-looking man of about five-and-thirty, with full, luxuriant whiskers 
encircling his fat, happy face ; mild blue eyes, large and round, and not 
too expressive ; an undecided mouth, slightly rabbit-shaped, with unclosing 
lips and large buck-teeth ; long light-brown hair, tucked away, somewhat 
after the manner of the Ebenezer Enlighteners, behind his small clean-cut 
ears; dressed in a wide-skirted black frock-coat, a black waistcoat, and 
small gray-checked trousers, with a long-napped hat, evidently of coun- 
try manufacture, and wearing one hand dog-skin gloved, the other bare. 
Oh, his watch-chain!—I must not forget that. His watch-chain was a 
thin line of gold thread; but from it hung a gold split-ring, on which were 
three coins,—a Napoleon, a half-sovereign, and a Charles-the-Second six- 
pence, so far as I could make out,—with another ornament, which I took 
at first to be a locket, but which, opening by the vibration of the train, 
proved to contain a glass,—a magnifying-glass of extraordinary power, 
as I judged when I saw through it the almost imperceptible threads of the 
waistcoat on which it lay, magnified into a staring pattern. 

For it was in a train that I met him. At ten o’clock that morning I had 
slipped into the only vacant seat in a compartment of four at Paddington (the 
other compartment, obviously containing Papa, Mamma, and two batheable 
children bound for the Devonshire coast, was securely shut off by the party- 
door); and he was the only one of my fellow-travellers whom I could 
not entirely comprehend. Character-study is my forte; and I should 
have guessed at once, had I not known from recognition, that the long 
limp man in the rusty black, with the traces of powder still on his coat- 
collar, was a criminal barrister of high standing on the Western Circuit. 
No one could have mistaken the Dundreary swell in the wing-whiskers 
and the Glengarry cap, with the gun-case under his feet, for any thing 
but a man bound for the partridges; and the round stomach, the shovel- 
hat, and the black gaiters, bore “ Close of Exeter Cathedral” as plainly as 
though it had been printed on them. But this third man in the oppo- 
site corner I could not make out at all. There was a dash of the dissent- 
ing preacher in his coat, his waistcoat, and his hair; but his trousers, 
his fat round face, and the pleasant manner in which he had entered into 
conversation with the Church dignitary on the subject of the Night- 
Poaching Bill, contradicted this impression. Did he represent iron or 
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stone? No; he was scarcely hard-headed enough; had no trace of pro- 
vincial accent or mannerism. Yet he was too business-like in his mode 
of speech, too prompt and curt in his replies, for a mere idler bound on a 
holiday, excursion. The detective notion did not last long a favourite 
with me; do what they will, there is a certain vulgarity, a certain stiff- 
ness, reminiscent, as it were, of the old days of the leathern stock and the 
numbered collar, which hangs about most of our detectives; and from 
these he was entirely free: So I gave him up in despair, and sat va- 
cantly gazing at him as he waded through three columns of assize news, 
perused the leaders, and was apparently quietly drifting into the insane 
and fugitive initial advertisements, when the train stopped at Hurley, a 
little station ten miles this side of Market Bedborough, the county-town 
and the important place of the neighbourhood. 

There are but few houses immediately near the line at Hurley, and 
these, for the most part, cottages built by the company for the porters 
and labourers; but it is the station at which most of the farmers occupy- 
ing the large and important farms lying between Market Bedborough 
inland, and Polyton on the coast, are accustomed to arrive and depart from. 
As, with much whistling and shrieking, we pulled up alongside the little 
wooden platform, I noticed many tax-carts, drawn by fat, tubby little 
horses, and, in many cases, bearing buxom women and chubby children, 
drawn up in anticipation of our arrival. Stentorian tones from agricul- 
tural lungs set up from the second-class carriages long: before we stopped, 
—roars of happy, hearty greeting,—which were echoed in shrill trebles 
from the tax-carts ; and in a minute the little platform was trembling under 
the tread of heavy hobnailed shoes. Scarcely had we come to a stand- 
still before my mysterious friend had made us a circular bow, and was 
standing in the midst of the farmers. In a minute he had exchanged a 
quick glance of recognition with a tall pale-faced man with sunken eyes, 
a chin-beard, a suit of black, and the general appearance of a Yankee 
skipper, who gave him a half-military finger-to-the-hat salutation; then 
he secured his luggage,—a small portmanteau, and something that looked 
to me remarkably like a despatch-box,—and before we started again I saw 
him skimming away in a dog-cart, a country lout driving, and'the Yankee 
skipper on the back seat. A despatch-box and a servant! Could he be 
a government inspector come to report on the tin-mines in the neighbour- 
hood? Was the servant a soldier, and had the pair any thing to do with 
an Ordnance Survey ? Or was the despatch-box, after all, merely a case 
for samples of cutlery or cloth, and the mysterious stranger only a 
London commercial gent going his rounds? This last supposition was so 
very unromantic, and so very likely, that it blew all my other theories to 
the winds, and by the time that we had arrived at Bedborough I had for- 
gotten all about them and their creator. 

I was not relegated to Bedborough, I thankfully felt, as I passed in 
my friend Peyton’s wagonette through the dreary little town, with its 
feeble attempt at a business-like appearance, while its real commercial 
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languor showed itself in grass-grown streets and sleepy tradesmen sun- 
ning themselves at their shop-doors. I was going to spend a few weeks 
at Harkness Park, a place five miles the other side of Bedborough, 
on the Polyton road, an old family estate which my friend Peyton had 
recently inherited, late in life, upon the accidental drowning of a particu- 
larly healthy cousin, and where he now kept open house for his old 
friends, with his only daughter Lucy to do the honours. For Peyton 
had lost his wife years before. She who had shared his struggles, and 
cheerfully borne half his misery, had been taken from him before his un- 
looked-for prosperity arrived ; and even of his daughter, who in mind and 
body was the living image of her mother, the kindly-hearted man found 
he had but temporary possession, she being already engaged to a young 
barrister who had sought her hand when she was utterly portionless, and 
to whom the fond father himself could find no word of objection. 

““He’s a good fellow, Jack,” said Peyton to me, as westrolled on the 
lawn just before dinner; “and much as I should like to keep the little 
wench to myself, I’ve no earthly grounds for refusing her to him. He’s 
agreed to settle down here, too, for most part of the year; and I’m to 
have a couple of rooms, which are to be entirely my own, in their London 
house; so that, at all events, I shall see her constantly, and be better off 
than you, you mummified old bachelor, up in your third floor in Ray- 
mond Buildings, with a mob-capped old virago for your sole representa- 
tive of womankind. She’d always love her old father, and always be 
near him to remind him of—God rest her !” 

And here Peyton suddenly broke off; and when I saw his gray eyes 
filled with tears, I loved him more dearly than ever, and swallowed 
down the acrid bitterness which was rising to my lips as I listened to 
his too truthful raillery of my own celibate state. So I merely clapped 
my old boy on the back, and said God bless his Lucy, and told him 
that I would have none of his grand patronage; for was she not my own 
adopted niece, and did he not remember in the old days long ago, at 
Replevin’s, the special pleader’s, where we were articled together, how I 
used to give him sentiments for his love-letters to Lucy’s mother, and 
cobble up his halting rhymes; and how I first induced him to mitigate 
the severity of his extremely shock head of hair by the application of 
some stuff which was sold in a pot, with a portrait of a most lovely 
lady on the lid, and was encircled by a legend stating that it was chiefly 
owing to the use of this Balm that the Georgian beauties made such 
havoe with the Sultans’ hearts? As I said this, a smile broke cheerily 
over his worn face; and lifting his wide-awake, he said, 

“ Well, Jack, it wouldn’t take much Circassian Cream to keep in order 
such thatch as is left to me now; but I do recollect the time well, and 
many’s the time I’ve talked over it with her that is gone and with Lucy; 
and the little wench loves you dearly; but I think just now her regard 
for you, ay, and even for me—or for any one except Fred—pales into in 
significance beside her devotion to this hard, dry, weather-beaten old el- 
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low just crossing the copse, and yet she hasn’t known him six months. 
But he’s the postman, Jack, and he brings her Fred’s letters; and when 
she sees him coming she rushes out to meet him, and nearly terrifies the 
old man with her eagerness. Ah, I thought so! ‘There she flies!” 

(And as he spoke I saw a charming muslin apparition at the French 
window; then a golden-haired fairy skimmed the lawn and darted down 
upon the old postman, who had already drawn a letter from his leathern 
pouch and was holding it up above his head. When she had clutched it, 
she tore back again, giving me a flying hand-kiss as she passed, and 
disappeared within the house. 

‘‘T told you so, Jack,” said Peyton. ‘ What a pace the little wench 
runs! There was a time when I would have gone that pace myself to 
meet the postman; but now, when I expect the Z%mes, and perhaps some 
letter on county business,—for I’ve had myself made a magistrate, to fill 
up the time,—I take it much more easily. Thank you, Matthew—nothing 
more?” he added, as he took the newspaper from the postman’s hand. 

“ Nothing, sir,” answered the old man. “More! Why, if I could 
bring as much pleasure to eyery house in my rounds as I bring to yours 
three times a week, mine would be an agreeable berth,—mine would,” 
and he walked off. 

“A queer character that!” said I to Peyton, as we walked towards 
the house, 

“Very,” was his somewhat dry reply. 

We sat down to dinner, and Miss Lucy headed the table; but all 
her flow of spirits was gone, and she sat gloomy and silent. With the 


















































soup I began to attempt to draw her into conversation ; but I received 
only monosyllabic replies. With the fish Peyton made a sufficiently hila- , 
rious attempt to draw her out; but got snubbed for his pains. Hum— “ 
ha! thought I to myself, Miss Lucy has a temper. Something has e 
gone wrong, and the milk is soured. How about Raymond Buildings 
now, and my own quiet fireside, with no one to contradict me? And F 
what will the bridegroom elect think of these little storm-signals when 

the first blush of new-married life has worn off? 

“ What ails the little wench ?” asked Peyton. Wasn’t Fred coming ” 
down on Saturday, as he’d promised? Was any thing wrong? What 4 
was the matter ? : 

Oh, yes, Fred was coming down on Saturday; at least Lucy supposed " 
so, for he said so in his letter; and nothing was wrong, and nothing was ' 
the matter—at least—and then Lucy fairly broke down, and some epi- sa 
grams of lamb, costly humoristic-culinary efforts of Peyton’s cook, a m 
great artist, were plentifully bedewed with her tears. And then, taking ‘on 
advantage of the absence of the butler, a portly party, whom his master ; 
evideutly feared, Peyton rushed round the table and consoled his daugh- : ~ 
ter: and she cried on his shirt-front, and finally he elicited from her the 7 






source of her grief; which was, that darling Fred had long promised to 
get her a particular Greek coin as a keepsake to wear round her neck, 
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and that in the letter he said he had enclosed the coin, and that she was 
to wear it round her neck on a small chain, also enclosed, and that there 
was neither coin nor chain in the letter; and that Fred was growing for- 
getful, and that it was an ill omen, and all sorts of other nonsense; 
which I, as an old mummified bachelor, living in Raymond Buildings, 
had scarcely patience to listen to. 

But as we sat afterwards over our claret and cigars in the library, the 
shades of evening creeping up over the distant upland, and settling down 
in calm serenity over the dun and solemn woods, the dead deep silence 
every where rather intensified than broken by the occasional note of the 
nightingale; as I revelled in the quiet, and the rest, and the purity of the 
air,—all things which your country resident takes as matters of course, 
but which are so keenly appreciated by your Londoner out of town,—I 
began to think that my life was after all a mistake, and that a lodge in 
some vast wilderness, such as Devonshire, with one fair spirit, such as 
Lucy, for its minister, would be altogether a better style of thing. I 
said so to Peyton, expecting a cordial concurrence, and perhaps a further 
rallying from him ; but he puffed moodily at his cigar, and only said that 
the country had its disagreeables as well as the town. 

“Confound it, Peyton!” I exclaimed, “ you used to be the last man 
to inveigh against the crumpling of the roseleaf. When you and Lucy 
were certainly not too well off, you bore your poverty without a murmur, 
and were both thoroughly happy ; and now I have not been your guest 
at this swell place a whole day when I see her in tears, and hear you 
growling over your lot!” 

“No, no, Jack; not that!” said Peyton; “ Heaven forbid that I 
should be any thing but grateful, or the little wench either; but, you see, 
we're both put out this evening. She expected her souvenir from Fred, 
and it hasn’t come; and I—well, I don’t mind telling you,—I’m in- 
fernally afraid that that old postman’s a thief.” 

« What on earth makes you think that?” 

“Well, you see, Fred Crowsley, for all his romance, is a thorough 
man of business, one of the most rising men on the Northern Circuit, and 
not in the least likely to make any mistake about an enclosure in a letter 
to his fiancée. He says he has enclosed the coin, and I’d stake my ex- 
istence that the coin was in the letter when it left his hands. Besides, 
there have been several queer cases down here lately. I sent a ten-pound 
note to a man,—poor Langton, you know, who went to the bad,—and he 
never got it, and I made a deuce of a row; and at last received a pleasant 
letter from the General Post-Office, to say that the note had been paid 
into the Bank of England by the London and Westminster, who had re- 
ceived it from Lafitte and Co., bankers, Paris, where all further trace of 
it was lost. One of my housemaids, too, had some postage-stamps sent 
her by her sister, but the letter enclosing them never arrived; and now 
poor Lucy’s coin has vanished. I’m deuced sorry to think it, but I be- 
lieve old Matthew’s a thief.” 
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I am bound to confess that about this time the Raymond-Buildings 
spirit came strongly upon me; and caring little about the probable guilt 
of old Matthew, or his deeds in the Bedborough post-office,—seeing no 
chance of hearing any music from Lucy, who had gone tearfully to her 
room,—and being somewhat tired with my journey and the country air, I 
thought it best to beat a retreat to bed. A man who has for many years 
lived a solitary life in chambers, accustomed to think for himself and by 
himself, to act on his own promptings, to fulfil his own requirements, 
and to have his own way, finds himeelf, after a lapse of time, unfitted for 
the domestic society of family people. He pities their inability for self- 
reliance, and their dependence on each other; he wearies of their little 
jars and frettings; and he regards with something like disgust the petty 
endearments which he is utterly unable to comprehend. So, in a fine 
misegynistic spirit, I had a long growl to myself as I hung out of the 
window of my bedroom, puffing my final cigar, and looking over the 
darkling woods; and when I turned into bed, I felt that not even the 
comfort and luxury, which throughout the room showed traces of a wo- 
man’s hand, would reconcile me to the pleasant thrall which Fred Crows- 
ley was about to undergo. 

When I reached the breakfast-room the next morning I found Peyton 
in a high state of excitement. A messenger had come over from Bed- 
borough to request his attendance at a special sitting of the magistrates, 
the object of which had not been divulged. But as the post-hour was 
long since past, and old Matthew had not arrived, Peyton had decided 
that all his suppositions had eventuated correctly, and that the old man 
had been detected as a thief. So settled was he in this idea that he per- 
suaded me to accompany him in the dog-cart to the town; but as we 
drove up to the town-hall we saw old Matthew standing outside, the 
centre of an admiring throng of idlers, to whom he was holding forth 
with great animation. We did not stop to listen to him, but Peyton 
pushed forward into the magistrates’ private-room, and I following him, 
found myself in the midst of a knot of country gentlemen, sprinkling of 
parsons, and some officers of the coast-guard. 

“ Nice business this, Mr. Peyton !” said Mr. Angell, principal solicitor 
and clerk to the magistrates,—a stout pompous little man, dressed in 
black, with a white cravat, and a thick gold watch-guard; a man whose 
professional sharpness twinkled in his eyes, while his social qualities were 
borne testimony to by his rubicund jolly face ;—“ nice business this, eh ?” 

“T shall be very glad to be made acquainted with it,” said Peyton ; 
“at present I’m entirely in the dark.” 

“Dark! Not heard! Bless my soul! Pretty business, indeed! 
Post-office case, my dear sir. Got a pinch of snuff about you? Thanks. 
Sad case, very.” 

And Mr. Angell took a large pinch of snuff, and shook his head 
with great solemnity. 

“ Post-office case?” repeated Peyton, at the same time stealing some- 
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thing which was rather like a look of triumph at me; “robbery? Mat- 
thew ?” 

“Robbery, my dear sir—yes. Matthew—no,” said Mr. Angell; “no! 
Constant losses here, you know, at post-office. I myself,—trouble you 
for your box: thanks,—I myself lost on one occasion a cheque sent 
as retaining-fee to counsel. Thought it very queer,—’fraid something 
wrong. Last time I was in London mentioned it at head-quarters. Pro- 
mised to have it looked into. This morning Jennings the clerk in cus- 
tody.” 

“By George!” said Peyton, “I’m glad it’s not old Matthew! Who 
is this man, and how long—” 

But we had no time to hear any more; for just then the magistrates 
moved into the court, and following them, I found myselfon the bench, 
with a small railed-off space—the dock, containing the prisoner—on my 
right hand, andthe witness-box on my left. The prisoner was a tall, 
thin, young man, with a worn, dissipated face, but what reporters call 
“of genteel appearance.” It has been my fate to be present at the pre- 
liminary examination of many men in the middle rank of life, who have 
passed from honesty, and I have never failed to remark one invariable 
characteristic—the involuntary twitching of the muscles of the mouth. 
This man was evidently striving his utmost to retain his self-possession : 
he looked at us on the bench, ati the people in the court, at the stiff, 
angular county-policeman—who seemed as if he had just stepped out of 
the ‘first comic scene in a pantomime—by his side ; and nothing, save the 
pulse-like twitching in his cheek, betrayed his emotion. The magistrates 
seated themselves with solemn fussiness, and assumed, according to their 
lights, looks of intense interest, properly tempered by official dignity; and 
then Mr. Angell, who in this early stage appeared for the prosecution, 
proceeded to state his case. I never saw a grander sight. When the ses- 
sions were held at Bedborough, where there were present real robed and 
ermined judges, guarded by javelin-men, and partially representing the 
sovereign, while very sufficiently representing themselves ;—where there 
were real barristers, of name and fame, in:silk gowns and stuff, stating, 
replying, and bullying, with the most wondrous hardihood and the most 
dextrous chicanery ;—at these times Mr. Robert Angell was fain to sit at 
the attorneys’ narrow table below the bar, and to content himself with 
whispering many hints to his mighty leader, which the said leader re- 
garded with the most profound contempt. But now, at the magistrates’ 
meeting, he was the great legal authority, and he let them know it. His 
manner, founded on that of the leader of the circuit, was tremendous: he 
had no gown to twitch, truly, so he was deprived of one of the great 
sensation-effects of that celebrated man; but he put one hand beneath 
his coat-tails, and he brandished the other in the magistrates’ faces, and he 
denounced the wretched pilferer in the dock in the most sonorous terms. 
He described how the confidence of the surrounding country had been 
shaken in one of the most important departments of our administration ; 
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how, if a man’s letters were not secure, we might imagine our Lares and 
Penates tumbling at our feet; how “ representations made in the proper 
quarter” had at length succeeded in arousing a proper spirit of inquiry ; 
how one of the most acute officers had been despatched from London, who 
had succeeded in bringing the guilt home to the prisoner, and who would 
himself describe to them his operations. Mr. Angell-sank back, at this 
juncture, amid a hum of admiration from magistrates and spectators. 

“Call Thomas Lamb,” said he, after a minute’s pause. 

A feeble old man, in a tattered black bombazeen gown chirrupped 
mildly to Thomas Lamb; and when Thomas Lamb entered the witness- 
box, I looked up, and saw the very man about whose occupation I had so 
bothered my mind in the train on the previous day. 

Thomas Lamb (nobly described next week by the Bedborough Ga- 
zette as Thomas Ram, the Detective-General of the Postmaster-General) 
stated that he was employed in the General Post-Office; that on the 
losses in the Bedborough post-office becoming known, he received in- 
structions to inquire into the matter; that a perusal of various documents 
connected with the losses convinced him that the prisoner Jennings was 
the person implicated; that a sojourn of a few days in the neighbour- 
hood, under an assumed name, proved to him that Jennings was in the 
habit of gambling, betting, and otherwise spending more money than he 
could properly account for; that he, leaving behind him Sergeant Shifter, 
of the detective police, proceeded to London, for the purpose of posting 
a letter (containing a marked half-sovereign) directed to Bedborough, 
which should have been handed to Matthew White, the letter-carrier, by 
the prisoner that morning; that the said letter not having been handed 
to Matthew White, the “prisoner was taken into custody by Sergeant 
Shifter, who upon him found the marked half-sovereign, to which he 
(Lamb) would swear; that other property, evidently stolen from letters, 
and in several cases already applied for at the post-office, had been found 
at Jennings’s lodgings, and would be produced by Sergeant Shifter. 

Accustomed as I have been for years to sifting evidence, I never lis- 
tened to any like that given by this gentleman. He began at the begin- 
ning; a thing which so few know how to do; and then link by link un- 
folded his chain, until he made it clear even to the thick-headed “ great 
unpaid” upon the bench. A sharp Jew lawyer, who attended for the 
prisoner, tried to cross-question Mr. Lamb; but he was as unsuccessful as 
was Sergeant Buzfuz with Sam Weller; and when Sergeant Shifter pro- 
duced the spoil found at Jennings’s lodging,—among it Lucy’s Greek coin 
and chain, and a seal-ring belonging to the Chairman of the Bench,—the 
case was ended, and the prisoner fully committed. 

The magistrates turned round to discuss the wonderful manner in 
which Mr. Angell had conducted the prosecution, while the subordinates 
proceeded to get the next case ready for judicial discussion. This in- 
volved a lengthened inquiry into the conduct of one Rushbrook, a ne’er- 
do-well, whose poaching proclivities kept him in constant hot-water, and 
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rendered him the dread of all the neighbouring gentry ; but as I had no 
interest in the case, I told Peyton I should not wait for him, and then 
strolled into the town. I had scarcely gone a few yards when I ran 
against Mr. Angell, who was coming at a short round trot up the street, 
wiping his mouth with a silk handkerchief, and who stopped me to pant 
out, 

“Got a box with you, my dear sir? Always want a pinch after 
lunch. Just had chop and sherry at the Lion. Go and do the same. 
Find Lamb there. Lion and Lamb! ah, ah! not so bad,” and off he 
trotted to the court. 

An inward sinking, coupled with a desire to see somewhat more of 
my friend of the train, impelled me to take Mr. Angell’s advice, and in a 
few minutes I was seated at a table in the coffee-room, opposite to Mr. 
Lamb. The examination to which he had just been subjected did not 
seem in the least to have disturbed his equanimity. His face was as in- 
nocent, his manner as bland and: composed, his eye as twinkling, as be- 
fore. He was holding a glass of sherry up to the light as I entered, and 
by the way in which he smacked his lips after each sip, I judged him a 
connoisseur in wine. He received me pleasantly enough, made room for 
me at the table, and surveyed me with a rapid glance as I sat down,— 
a glance which I believe would have enabled him to tell the number of 
hairs on my head, or accurately to describe the contents of my pockets. 
As I lunched, I talked to him freely; told him, to his immense amuse- 
ment,—expressed in a series of quiet chuckles,—of my futile guesses at 
his business, and endeavoured to extract from him some particulars of 
how he managed to detect those upon whom his suspicion fell. I am 
bound to say that this was the most complete failure. 

“You use disguises sometimes, I suppose, Mr. Lamb?” asked I, with 
refreshing simplicity. 

_ He feigned to be entirely occupied with the sherry; but a smile 
hovered over his face for an instant. 

“ Of course you find it necessary to change your name?” 

Here he burst out laughing, with his right arm imitated the action 
of a pump, and shook his head. 

“ Not to be done, sir!’’ he said; “we never talk of these things out 
of school. Even dentists sometimes put their forceps by, and you may 
depend upon it, except upon state occasions, Mr. Calcraft never touches 
a rope. No! Suspicion, detection, conviction, and punishment,—and 
then—on to another case.” 

And he finished his glass, and smacked his lips with infinite gusto. 

“ As to punishment?” I asked. ‘I suppose there’s no betrayal of 
confidence in your telling me what will probably be the fate of the man 
whom you have just caught ?” 

“Well, no; for it’s only anticipating the newspapers by a few weeks. 
Four years’ penal servitude they’ll give him. That’s the usual sentence, 
though at one time it was death.” 
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“Death! for stealing letters ?” 

“Ay, and not so long since. But.come, I have half an hour to spare 
before the train starts for town, and as you seem to have a havkering 
after post-office details, I'll tell you rather a curious story about the last 
man who was hanged fora post-office robbery.” 

Mr. Lamb then filled his glass and commenced. 

“It’s not more than sixty years ago (for my father, then in the service, 
was engaged in the case) that a banker’s parcel, containing notes to the 
amount of several hundred pounds, was posted at the Bath post-office, ad- 
dressed to London, and never arrived. The failure was made known in 
due course; inquiries were set on foot, and it was found that one of the 
notes, for a large amount, had been changed at a jeweller’s shop in Lon- 
don on the day when the letter should have been delivered. The character 
of the jeweller—his name, I think, was Stanmore—stood far too bigh to 
allow of any suspicion resting on him. He declared that he had himself 
served the man who changed the note; that he had supplied him with 
certain articles of jewellery, to any one of which he could swear; and that 
he thought he could swear to the identity of the purchaser, whom he de- 
scribed as a farmer. Mr. Stanmore was then taken to Bath, and shown 
all the persons engaged in the post-office, but could not identify any of 
them; they were all men of good character. The postmaster—as is the 
case with places like Bath—was a leader among the townspeople; and 
the keenest scrutiny of Townsend, and some of the other leading ‘robin- 
redbreasts’ from Bow Street, failed in discovering where or by whom the 
‘letter was stolen. Mr. Stanmore returned to town; butnot without having 
contracted a strong liking for the postmaster,—a feeling which was re- 
ciprocated, and which was based on the fact that they wese both devoted 
to fishing. r 

“There is something,” observed Mr. Lamb parenthetically,—“some- 
thing marvellously fascinating in fishing, whatever sized prey you angle 
for. 
“Mr. Stanmore left Bath, intending to return when the mellow 
autumn days should promise abundant sport; and he kept his word. 
Seven or eight months after his first visit he returned to Bath, and took 
up his quarters at his new friend’s house. The next morning—dark and 
hazy, such as old Izaak would have loved—the pair set forth to a noted 
water within some few miles of the town, and fished for several hours. 
Then, when he saw his friend’s casts losing somewhat of their energy, 
and his aim becoming less accurate, the hospitable postmaster led him 
to a neighbouring inn, where dinner had already been ordered, and where 
the landlord honoured his guests by bringing inthe first dish with his 
own hands. When he retired, Mr. Stanmore rose from his chair hurriedly, 
locked the door, and, rushing over to the astonished postmaster, exclaimed, 
‘That—that is the man who changed the stolen note! I thought I re- 
cognised his face; but I am convinced of his identity,—on his watch- 
chain I saw hanging a seal which I myself sold him! 
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“ After a rapid consultation they determined on ringing the bell. It 
was answered by a servant-girl; but they told her they wanted to consult 
the landlord about some wine, and begged that ‘he would come to them. 
In a few minutes the landlord came. Immediately on his appearance 
they both looked at his watch-chain—the seal was gone ! 

“Time’s nearly up, and I’ve got to pack my clothes,” said Mr. Lamb, 
finishing his wine; “so to make a long story short, the landlord was 
arrested, the seal was found in a dust-heap at the back of his house, the 
man was proved to have called at the post-office on the day of the theft, 
to have been admitted into the sorting-room while he held a conversation 
with one of the clerks, and ultimately he confessed that he had stolen the 
parcel out of a pigeon-hole in the desk, had gone up to London (as was 
frequently his custom) by the night-mail, and had changed one of the 
notes at Mr. Stanmore’s shop. For this crime he: was hanged; but so 
great a commotion was raised about the severity of the punishment, that 
the law on this point was speedily altered. And now I’}l just run and 
pack my things, and be off.” 

He held out his hand, which I shook heartily, and he left the room. 

I strolled over to the station, thinking I might as well pass the time 
in seeing the train start, and loitered about, watching the intending 
passengers taking their tickets and settling themselves in their vlaces. 
My official friend, however, did not make his appearance, and I thought 
he ‘had lost the train, when just before the whistle sounded I saw an 
unmistakable foreigner in a close black beard, a curly-brimmed little 
hat, and a thick poncho, beckoning me with his be-ringed forefinger out 
of a carriage-window. Greatly wondering what he could want, I ap- 
proached ‘him ; when I got quite close, he bent forward and whispered 
in my ear, “ Don’t forget the story.” It was Lamb! 

Months have passed since then. Fred und Lucy are happily married, 
and I have been staying with them at Peyton's house; but I never now 
take up a newspaper and read the heading “ Post-Office Robbery,” 
without thinking of my mysterious friend Mr. Lamb, and the manner 
in which the post-office clerk at Bedborough was Put to the Test. 
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Breakfast in Bed; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


No. VII. 


ON THE CONDITION OF MY POOR FEET. 


“‘JosEPH,” once said a wise man, who had just been utterly ruined and 
overthrown in the battle of life, to his attached man-servant, “I am 
going to bed. You will give me, if you please, forty drops of laudanum 
on a lump of sugar, and you will wake me up the day after to-morrow. 
After that we will see what can be done.” There is nothing like going 
to bed under trying circumstances, and stopping there. If nature has 
not endowed you with a somnolent faculty,—if you don’t, to your misfor- 
tune, belong to the great order of sleepy-heads,—you had best take the 
laudanum on the lump of sugar, as per recipe foregoing. But I earnestly 
recommend you to sleep upon it. Stay in bed as long as ever you can. 
The world must go round; and perhaps your affairs, having come to the 
worst, may take a turn with it. If you wake, turn over on to tother 
side, and go to sleep again and again, until you find yourself so hungry 
that you must needs leap out of bed and proceed to devour something or 
somebody. That same great order of sleepy-heads, to whom I have just 
alluded, are, after all, the people who get on best in the world. They don’t 
‘‘ fash” themselves. They fret not themselves because of the ungodly. 
They just pull their nightcaps over their brows, shut their eyes, find out 
the cosiest corner in the undulations of the pillow, and take forty times, 
or forty thousand times, forty winks; and at their uprising the odds are 
forty to one that, desperate as things seemed when they fell a-snoozing, 
they have now mended. Czsar—J. Cesar of Rome, as poor crazy Mr. 
Train used to call that conqueror—desired to have men about him that 
were fat, and such as slept o nights. He liked not yon Cassius, who 
had a “lean and hungry”—and a wakeful look, you may be sure. Do 
you think Lord Palmerston would remain, at seventy-nine, our “ ever 
versatile, vivacious, and juvenile Premier,” if he didn’t fold his arms, tilt 
his hat on to the tip of his nose, tuck his legs under the Treasury Bench, 
and go comfortably to sleep while the bores of the Opposition are prosing, 
and Caucasian serpents are biting the file? He wakes up when the cis- 
tern of disparagement has finished plapping, and comes up smiling, and 
demolishes his antagonists all round. There are people who habitually 
go to sleep in omnibuses, and on suburban railways; but I never knew 
them to miss their station, or to fail in proguing the conductor in the ribs 
at the right moment. There are worshipers who make a point of going 
to sleep in church, be the sermon the dullest or the most exciting of dis- 
courses ; yet they always know the text, and are reckoned great judges 
of orthodoxy. There are people who go to sleep at the theatre, waking 
up only at the conclusion of each act; yet I have frequently had occasion to 
admire the terseness and acumen with which they criticise the piece. And 
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if you will only be good enough to go to sleep over the opening para- 
graph of this present number of Breakfast in Bed, and, waking at the end, 
declare it to be the best of the series, I shall have the very highest respect 
for your taste and discrimination, and shall be eternally grateful to you. 

I say to you, then, sleep upon it! Good night, Signor Pantaloon ; 
you will be all the better for your nap the day after to-morrow morning. 
If Victorine hadn’t slept upon it, all the woes she dreamt of might have 
been realised in actual life. “Sleep, gentle lady !’—slumber is good for 
your complexion, your nerves, and your temper; good also, it may be, 
for the peace of mind of the harassed helot, Man. Remember those 
prudent young men of Ephesus during the dark ages. They had the 
sagacity to discern that there was no use in making head against the pre- 
vailing persecution of the Christians: that they would take nothing by 
their motion in being burnt, or flayed, or chopped into little pieces. What 
did they do? They betook themselves to a comfortable cave, went to 
sleep, slept for centuries, and woke up with a tremendous appetite for 
their Breakfast in Bed, and to find that the world had become converted 
to the Christian faith. I have always thought that Napoleon would have 
acted wisely in going to sleep for a couple of days or so after his defeat 
at Waterloo. Something advantageous to Imperialism might have turned 
up in the interim. Instead ofindulging in a tranquil doze twice or thrice 
round the clock, the restless adventurer must needs go fuming about the 
Elysée, and chopping logic with Benjamin Constant, and playing at 
cross-purposes with the Senate and the Legislative Body (who, being 
Frenchmen,‘were of course intriguing for the destruction of him whom 
they deemed abandoned by Fortune); and then Lor Vilainton, and 
Field-Marshal Blucher, and Schwarzenburg, and Barclay de Tolly, and 
the whole horde of the Allies, came up, and there was an end to Napo- 
leon the Great, who thenceforth was privileged to sleep as much as ever 
he liked at St. Helena,—a dreary siesta, which had no waking but in a 
miserable death. 

Some people—ministers of state and others—forbid their servants to 
wake them if good news arrive while they are asleep. They only desire 
to be aroused if disastrous tidings come. I say, sleep on through good 
and through evil report. Let the good get better, and the bad right 
itself, ifit can. Nowhere is the philosophy of this doctrine more forcibly 
illustrated than in the history of Mr. Moss Abrahams and Mr. Isaac 
Solomonson. 

Mr. Moss Abrahams had accepted a Dill of exchange, of which Mr. 
Isaac Solomonson was the holder. Late on the eve of the acceptance 
coming due, Mr. Abrahams discovered that he was destitute of funds 
wherewith to meet it. Being a conscientious and withal a nervous man, 
he forthwith hies him to Mr. Solomonson’s residence. It was midnight, 
and the holder of the bill had long since (like a wise man of business) 
retired to rest. But Mr. Abrahams was determined to inform him of his 
impecuniosity, and knocked him up. 
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After a little while his creditor put his: nightcapped head out of 
the second-floor window, and demanded, with some asperity, who was 
there. 

“Tt ish I, Mr. Isaac Sholomonson,” responded Mr. Moss Abrahams. 

“ And-vot do you vant, Mr. Mosh Abrahams, at thish time of nightsh?” 
pettishly asked Mr. Solomonson. 

“Q Mr. Isaac Sholomonson, O Mr. Isaac Sholomonson!” quoth 
the disconsolate accepter; “you must be told the newsh. There is a 
billsh for forty-sheven pound ten due to-morrow, and I cannot payit. I 
cannot shleep for thinking of it, Mr. Sholomonson.” 

“Go to the devilsh!” cried out Mr. Isaac Solomonson, in a rage; 
“go to the devilsh, Mr. Mosh Abrahams! J¢ is I, new, who cannot 
shleep, since you cannot pay the billsh.” 

With which he banged down the window, and sued the defaulter next 
day,. dreadfully. 

Imprudent Abrahams! if he had gone to bed, and allowed Mr. Solo- 
monson to slumber undisturbed, that last-named worthy might have woke 
next day in a good temper, and given his debtor time. 

All these are capital theories—is it not so ?—but, like fine words, they 
butter no parsneps. How about reducing them to practice? Here am I, 
for instance, tumbling and tossing on the uneasy couch to which I retired 
at one o’clock this morning ; and I can obtain no rest. This is Wednes- 
day, the eighteenth day of March. Since Friday night, the sixth, I have 
had, perhaps, about one-seventeenth part of the natural rest without 
which, the doctors tell, and nature warns us, human beings are apt to go 
raving mad. I have been to bed over and over again. I have carried 
my slumberousness about with me, as Christian, in Bunyan’s allegory, 
did his burden of sins; but I cannot depose that grim fardel. Leaden 
weights hang to mine eyelids; but they refuse to recognise the laws of 
gravity, and quiescence will not shake them off. I can sleep a little 
standing ; but refreshing slumbers desert me when I lie down. I can 
doze in cabs and railway-carriages; but in bed I am horribly wakeful. 
I think it would do me good if I went to sleep for a fortnight. I seem 
to have been in bed for six months, but no good has yet come of it. My 
Breakfast lies untasted before me, and half a dozen times I have all but 
kicked the tray off the bed. I am the Weasel; but, oh, how grateful I 
should be if somebody could only just catch me napping, and shave my 
eyebrows off ! 

I know what it is this time; I know what prevents me obtaining 
even the eight hours’ bare rest which are said to be requisite for a Fool! 
O my kind friends, it isn’t a question of liver; it isn’t pancreas; it 
isn’t devilled kidneys ; it isn’t pork-chops for supper; it isn’t that other 
glass of Moselle,—I have subsisted chiefly on blotting-paper, quill-pens,. 
and abernethy-biscuits these ten days past ; it isn’t conscience,—I haven’t 
robbed a church, or murdered one of my blood-relations, since Wednesday 
week ; I have stolen nothing but precious days from my life; I have de- 
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frauded nobody but Nature; I have murdered nothing but the Queen’s 
English. What is it, then, that makes my bed a rack, and my counter- 
pane red-hot coals, and my breakfast loathsome, and myself intolerable 
tome? It is the condition of my Poor Feet. 

Well, I suppose there is nothing immodest (even in this wonderfully 
nice-spoken age) in confessing that I am afflicted with corns defying the 
most recondite efforts of pedicurism. Hannah More was troubled, I have 
been given to understand, with bunions,—and yet she was a good womam 
The greatest statesmen in this constitutional country have suffered from 
the gout. Ifit be a crime to be hereditarily podagrous, take me to the 
Tower and clap me into the bilboes at once. Then, again, as to varicose 
veins. Is a man irretrievably ruined in a moral sense if he be subject te 
that. last-named ailment? If such be the case, put me down as a lost 
one: Finally, there is such a condition of frame known in the language 
of the vulgar as being “weak on the pins.” I am feeble on the sup- 
porters. I don’t like walking. When I do pedestrianise, my unlucky legs 
are always carrying me to the wrong places, and wretchedness and mis- 
fortune congregate like shards and pebbles beneath my poor feet. 

Within the last few days I have been asked at least a thousand times 
how those poor feet were. The interrogation would not have troubled me 
had it been put in a kindly, in a sympathising spirit, and by people I knew; 
but how would you like a screeching multitude, fifty thousand strong, and 
with not one of whom, to the best of your knowledge, you had even a bow- 
ing acquaintance, to vociferate in your track,—in the public street, mind, 
—<Ya-a-a-h! how are your poor feet ?’”’ J know how my poor feet are by 
this time. My brothers, they are swollen to the size and the consistency 
of pumpkins. I feel that I shall never be able to put them to the ground 
again. Henceforth I must go abroad in a bowl, like a cul de jatte, or on 
a trolly, with a pair of leaden dumps to steady myself, or in a go-cart, ov 
in a.sedan-chair. My poor feet have been stamped and trodden upon by 
innumerable feet. The troop of her Majesty’s Household Cavalry have 
passed over me. Those hoofs have made painful indentations on the 
softest parts of my anatomy. I have been kicked and beaten; I have 
been. knocked down and trampled upon; I have been rolled into the 
gutter; I have been charged by the Royal Horse Artillery; I have 
been under the carriage-wheels of the Corporation of London. The 
metropolitan police have assaulted me; eighteen times have I been ga- 
rotted by the hands of authority gone out of its mind. I am one bruise. 
Ecchymosis and I are synonyms. 

Stop! my poor feet are not quite so large as pumpkins. There must 
beexaggeration in such a simile. But can you imagine the condition of 
a wretched Egyptian fellah who has just had an interview with the Cadi, 
and who, according to the pugnant expression of Eastern penal jurispru- 
dence,. has just “eaten stick” for non-payment of taxes, that is to say, has 
undergone the peine forte et dure of the bastinado, till the soles of his 
feet are reduced to pulp? I have read in the book of a French tourist 
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how, after one of these banquets of stick, the miserable victim of fiscal 
ruthlessness has crawled out of the Hall of Justice on his hands and knees, 
grovelling and wallowing his way along, till, reaching the outside of the 
court, his pitying relatives have enveloped his poor feet in vine-leaves 
smeared with olive-oil, and swathed them in linen bandages, and borne 
him home, moaning, on their shoulders. To such a state do my poor 
feet approximate; yet wretcheder I than the Egyptian, or “any other 
fellah,” for I had nobody to carry me home, and the cabs on Saturday 
night refused to budge under five shillings a mile. There wasn’t a Ryal 
Hentry hevery day in the year, they said. 

The manner of its coming about—of my poor feet being martyrised, 
I mean—was this. Yielding to the representations of some very good 
friends of mine, who, with infinite pleasure to the public, and great profit 
to themselves, conduct a daily newspaper of large circulation, I consented 
for some twenty-four hours to abdicate the honourable position of a rent- 
and-tax paying English gentleman, and to become a penny-a-liner. 
Now there is nothing intrinsically despicable in the status of the meri- 
torious and useful individuals whose more courteous designation is that 
of “occasional reporters,” and who furnish graphic, and in the main 
truthful, narratives of fires, murders, accidents, and Lord-Mayor shows, 
for a certain sum in copper per line, for publication in the columns of 
the metropolitan press. These chroniclers, whether they be paid at the 
rate of a penny, or three-halfpence, or twopence-halfpenny a line, form 
an exceedingly industrious, inoffensive, and intelligent class, and are 
often much better worth their salt than more pretentious scribblers—I 
name no names—who are remunerated for their lucubrations at the rate 
of five guineas a page. But the gluttonous, bibulous, inconstant, un- 
grateful British public have taken it into their conceited heads that an 
occasional reporter is necessarily a ragged creature, with a soiled note- 
book, a battered hat, and a bulging umbrella; a kind of cross between 
Paul Pry, a detective policeman, and a man in possession ; that he is 
poor and miserable, as well as humble and obscure; and that it is there- 
fore expedient to laugh at and to despise him. Only the other day, tra- 
velling by the South-Western Railway, I overheard a gross, muddle-headed, 
City kind of man, swelling with an overweening sense of his own im- 
portance, criticising the account of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
which had appeared that morning in the Zimes newspaper. “ What 
stuff these penny-a-liners do write, to be sure!” quoth my gross vis-a-vis 
to his neighbour. It would have been as much probably as either of 
them could do in the literary line to have written “cash, Dr.; contra, 
Cr.,” at the head of a ledger having reference to transactions in cheese 
or black-lead. The “ penny-a-liners” whose “ stuff” excited their ineffable 
spleen happened to have been, on the one part, a gentleman who was 
“the Pen of the War” throughout the Crimean campaign, during the 
Indian Mutiny, and in the early and most momentous episodes of the 
American struggle. On the banner of William Howard Russell (who 
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was in the nave of St. George’s Chapel at the Prince’s marriage) are 
emblazoned the words “ Sebastopol,” “Cawnpore,” and “ Potomac.” 
His confrére, Mr. Nicholas Woods (who was in the gallery overlooking 
the choir), is, although younger, as familiar as he with battles and ship- 
wrecks, with peril, with hardship, and with disease. These men have 
gone through all that the most approved warriors can go through. They 
have confronted death in every shape; they have made famous the 
achievements of their countrymen all over the world; and, in consonance 
with an agreeable and highly practical code of Social Law, not a star glitters 
on their breast, not a whisper of their name is made in a despatch or a 
gazette; and their sole reward—beyond the applause of the select few 
who know their worth—is to be called “ penny-a-liners” by a fat, ignor- 
ant cheesemonger; ay, and the taunt can be as glibly and imprudently 
and mendaciously repeated by thousands who ave neither fat, nor ignorant, 
nor cheesemongers. 

Well, I took up my pilgrim’s staff and scrip cheerfully, and I 
agreed, as a “ penny*a-linéP,” in the caseous acceptation of the term, to 
write an account of the entry of the Princess Alexandra into London. 
I was to take the procession up at London Bridge, and to follow its course 
as far as Pall Mall; and as I did not happen to be capable, like Sir Boyle 
- Roche’s bird, of being in two places at once, and furthermore, as, by 
remaining stationary either at the Bridge, or at the Mansion House, or 
at a window in Cheapside, or in the gallery at St. Paul’s, or in Fleet 
Street, or the Strand, or Trafalgar Square, I could have seen the pageant 
only as a passing vision, and should have missed its most astonishing 
framework—the crowd, it was arranged that I should follow in its wake 
along the streets from the confines of the City to the West End. How 
to do so without let or hindrance was a chief object of solicitude. The 
police along the line of route were first to be thought of by one who didn’t 
wish to be knocked down or taken into custody for intruding himself 
where he had no business to be. I conceived that, in the interest of the 
public, who would be crazy to read a complete account of the royal entry 
in the newspapers on Monday morning, I had more than a right—I had 
an absolute call—to see as much of the procession as I possibly could. 
So I addressed myself to Captain Hodgson, the acting Commissioner of 
the City Police, and obtained from that courteous but overworked func- 
tionary a buff card, empowering “ bearer to pass along the line on foot.” 
A similar card, but white in hue, had been procured for me from the 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police; but wishing to make assurance 
doubly sure, I wrote on Friday afternoon a pretty little poulet to Sir 
Richard Mayne at his bower by Whitehall, stating who I was, the nature 
of the essentially public service I had undertaken to perform, the need 
there was for persons representing the daily newspapers to be permitted 
to circulate unimpeded from poini to point, and sundry little gentillesses 
of that description. Sir Richard Mayne, K.C.B., sent me, by the com- 
missionnaire attached to the club of which I am a humble member, his 
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compliments and another card, with, “To the police along the line. Pass 
the bearer on foot.—Richard Mayne ;” the pasteboard stamped with the 
royal arms, and the whole enclosed in the handsomest official envelope it 
has ever been my privilege to gaze upon. “Come,” I said, with premature 
complacency, “ who shall accuse les gens de la police of want of courtesy, 
after this?” Alas, I little knew what was to happen to my poor feet! 

I was up the next morning by seven, prepared for a leisurely prome- 
nade along the streets, well-lined and kept by policemen, soldiers, and 
volunteers, from the Bricklayers’ Arms to Paddington. Suddenly there ° 
arrived a missive from a friend, who had likewise accepted the mission of 
a penny-a-liner. ‘The Corporation of London,” he wrote, “have per- 
mitted the representatives of the press to follow the civic procession in an 
open carriage. There is a place reserved for you in a landau, which will 
convey you as far as Temple Bar; after that (the civic cortége filing up 
Chancery Lane) you must shift for yourself. Moreover, the Lord Mayor and 
the Reception Committee will be happy to see you to breakfast at Guildhall, 
at half-past ten o’clock precisely.” Need I say that I didn’t Breakfast in 
Bed on the morning of Saturday, the 7th of March? I like breakfasting 
with Corporations. It makes you, for the time, feel wealthy and substan- 
tial. My friend with the landau happened to be a neighbour; so blithely 
I trudged from the Square of Russell to the Square of Brunswick, and at 
the portal of one of the mansions therein, I found the carriage, “ drawn 
by two noble steeds.” It was like going to the Derby, only the hamper 
was to be found by the Fathers of the City. We started about nine, with 
a full complement of ladies, children, and gentlemen. The former we 
were to drop in divers localities in the City, whence the procession could 
be witnessed. The founder of the feast—I mean of the landau—left us 
in King William Street, being bound for Gravesend, where he was to 
witness the disembarkation of the Princess. Even at this early period of 
the morning the streets were almost impassable, and it was a quarter- 
past ten ere we reached the entrance to Guildhall Yard. In Guildhall I 
found three gentlemen who were to be my companions in the famous lan- 
dau: one was an eloquent London clergyman; the second was a drama- 
tist and essayist of repute; the third was a barrister, writer of leading- 
articles, and habitué of the Reporters’ Gallery in the House of Commons. 
Nay, the landau was to hold five. Place number four was to be occupied 
by a gentleman fromthe Zimes ; and the fifth personage in the triumph- 
ant chariot was to be the hapless orphan with tbe poor feet who has now 
the melancholy pleasure to address you. Briefly will I dismiss the break- 
fast in Guildhall, albeit it was the only event throughout the day that 
was unmingled with agony. The Corporation comported themselves, as 
they always do, with hospitality and politeness. They gave me a hearty 
welcome, and a bridal favour as big as a pancake. I might have feasted 
upon game-pie, foie gras, cold turkey, Moselle, blancmange, and other 
delicacies, had they not all entered into the grim Index Expurgatorius of 
my medical attendant. But every thing looked couleur de rose: Alder- 
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men in cocked hats; Common Councilmen in furred gowns ; the City Mar- 
shal as large as life; the ward-beadles with their gilt pokers; the Lord 
Mayor's state footmen ; the deputy-lieutenants in their scarlet and silver. 
All this, combined with hand-shaking, snuff-taking, the pinning-on of 
favours, and the popping of champagne-corks, conduced to a feeling of 
exhilaration easier to be imagined than described. You see that I have 
adopted, with cheerful alacrity, the penny-a-liner’s style. 

We didn’t get on very well with our landau. We found it waiting 
for us at the bottom of Aldermanbury, after breakfast; but as it hap- 
pened to be at the precise tail-end of the procession, and there were some 
hundreds more open carriages before us, all crammed with dignitaries of 
the Corporation and the City guilds, and all jammed up, apparently in- 
extricably, in a compact mass, the chance of our getting to London 
Bridge, or to the Mansion House, or to Cheapside, or to any where else 
on this side Ultima Thule, became, by one o’clock in the afternoon, ex- 
ceedingly shady, not to say hopeless. We—the clergyman, the barrister, 
the dramatist, and the Times man—bore it as long as we could; but when 
the probability of the Princess’s having arrived, having passed through 
Temple Bar, and being full trot on her way to Paddington, assumed more 
and more tangible proportions, we began to grow nervous for the welfare 
of the public, of our proprietors and ourselves. First we made jests about 
the immovable landau; then we grumbled at its immobility; then we 
devoted it to the eternal gods. Finally we abandoned it to its fate; and, 
telling the coachman to pick us up wherever he could find us in the line 
of procession, we made our way to Guildhall again, pushing, grinding, 
and jostling through the well-packed throng, and found the head of the 
civic train just about moving. It was one of the most inconceivable 
jumbles of brass-bands, rifle volunteers, policemen on horseback and police- 
men on foot, horse-artillerymen, aldermen, common councilmen, javelin- 
men, watermen, standard -bearers, ticket-porters, and long-shore men, that 
was ever visible out of the phantasmagoric vision of a raving maniac with 
superadded delirium tremens, who has been supping on raw pork-chops 
with Mr. Home the medium, and reading Hoffmann’s Tales and the 
Woman in White to the accompaniment of cavendish tobacco and strong 
green tea. My poor feet began to suffer. Once or twice I was lifted off 
them bodily, and then asked in indignant terms “vere I vos a shovin’ 
tv.” I shoved at last into the midst of a group of ancient persons clad 
in red-baize jerkins, with pewter platters on the breasts thereof, jockey- 
caps, knee-smalls, and white stockings, with ankle-jacks 4 la “ Roberto 
Pulveroso,” or “Dusty Bob.” ‘These strange and weird creatures all 
carried banners covered with heraldic emblazonments of antiquated as- 
pect. On inquiry, I found one of them to contain the arms of the “late 
Sheriff Cowdery.” Who was Cowdery, and when did he die? Another 
bore the cognisance of “the late Countess of Kent.” Why, bless me! 
that must have been Joan, the fair countess, who married Edward the 
Black Prince! That comely widow has been dead something considerably 
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over five hundred years. These venerable standard-bearers seemed to 
belong to another world. In two points only could they claim affinity to 
the present century. Knee-breeches, cotton stockings, and ankle-jacks, 
for the first, were, I opine, not habitually worn in the Middle Ages; and 
for the second, these weird servitors all smelt strongly of rum, a spirit, 
I fancy, which was hardly popular as a stimulant in this country previous 
to the colonisation of the West Indies. 

However, misery makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
and in a common crush we are all equal. Clergyman, barrister, dramatist, 
journalists, and standard-bearers,—we all trudged on, a band of brothers. 
Nay, there even affiliated himself unto us a gentleman in corduroy, much 
japanned with grease, and wearing the shockingest hat I have gazed upon 
for many a day. He smelt even more powerfully of rum than the ancient 
standard-bearers, to one of whom he stood in the relation of brother-in- 
law, or of bosom friend, or of “ mate,” though out of civic costume. When 
his friend was tired, he carried his banner for him,—indeed I did as much 
for another weazened old mortal in red baize ;—but he was careless as to 
how he carried it, and he flapped the silk in my eyes, and occasionally 
stood the pole at ease on my poor feet with the utmost insouciance. He 
was moreover quarrelsome in demeanour, unsteady in his gait, and de- 
cidedly not choice in his language. On the whole, I hope to be dispensed, 
for some time to come, from the companionship of such a drunken abusive 
vagabond as the gentleman in corduroy proved himself to be. My 
agonies continued literally from morn to dewy eve, for it rained cats and 
dogs before six p.m. How I managed to squeeze on to London Bridge, 
and, when the Prince and Princess had passed, to squeeze off it again ; 
how I was jostled through the City, and fairly knocked down at Temple 
Bar, ground against the walls of that structure, and galloped over by a 
squadron of Dragoons ; how the Metropolitan Police exhibited an utter 
indifference to Sir Richard Mayne’s passport, and vehemently informed 
me that I should not pass along the line on foot,—whereupon I as vehe- 
mently declared that I must and would pass, and dare _ hem to take me 
into custody, and defied them to mortal combat,—in which physically I 
got lamentably the worst of it, but was morally victorious, for I gained 
my end, and got from Temple Bar to Pall Mall five minutes after the 
royal carriages had passed ; how at last, bruised, bleeding, exhausted, 
and blacker than any sweep, I saw, in the gallery erected in front 
of a certain palatial edifice in Pall Mall, the bonnet of the wife of my 
bosom ; how, my out-of-door task being over, I mentally bade the royal 
procession go hang, and, with a last desperate plunge through the mob, 
reached the steps of the club of which I am a humble member, and pro- 
cured lobster-salad and the sparkling vintage of Epernay for the wearer of 
the bonnet anda companion; how I gnawed the leg of a fowl with a grim 
sense of complacency at sitting at last under my own fig-tree, with no man 
to make me afraid,—not even the dunder-headed police, and the remarkably 
obtuse and discourteous Captain Labalmondiere, who seemed to think 
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that Sir Richard Mayne had granted passes to the representatives of the 
press as a mere joke, and was for driving me back from Trafalgar Square 
eastward, but was baffled by my persistence and agility ; how we couldn’t 
get a cab home, and nobody would lend me a brougham, and I had lent 
my own to “a lady friend” (which her name is Harris); how the new 
bonnet was spoilt in the rain, and we reached home about eight; and 
how, after drinking about a gallon and a half of tea, I sat down to work, 
and wrote all that night and the best part of the next day (breaking the 
Sabbath, alas!), in order that the British public might read all about the 
reception of the Prince and Princess in the newspapers on Monday morn- 
ing ;—all these things are written in other chronicles, and it boots not now 
to dwell upon them with more particularity. I drank, let it suffice to 
say, the cup of penny-a-lining to the very last dregs. But que voulez- 
vous? I had laid down the mantle of respectability, and taken up the 
toga of the penny-a-liner. Iwas nobody—less than nobody. The crowd 
knew it, and laughed my nothingness to scorn. Five thousand roughs 
pointed me out with the finger of derision, and five thousand City Arabs 
howled at me. It is my custom to dress in black,—being generally in 
mourning for my relatives, or my friends, or myself; and nature, not 
unassisted by art, has conferred upon me ared nose. The crowd in Cheap- 
side declared that I was a mute. They called me bone-grubber. They 
assailed me with much more invective, coupled with many more expletives, 
which I disdain to transcribe. It was all my own fault. Que diable 


allais-je faire dans cette galére? My friends have been telling me so 
ever since. I have derogated, they inform me, from my standing in let- 
ters and in society. I answer, that I have no such pediment left,—only a 
pair of poor feet, which I can’t stand upon; that I voluntarily accepted a 
duty; that I carried it out to the best of my ability; and that I haven’t 
a single toe-nail left. 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By rue Avutruor or “ A Propicat Son,” &e. 


CuapTter VII, 


“Goop By!” 


ArrteER some few minutes greater calmness prevailed in John Moyle’s 
studio. 

The sculptor did not speak ; he shrank back from his visitors, keeping 
as far away from them as he could, still leaning against the wall, anxious, 
as it seemed, that the brick-work should sunder and permit him to escape; 
and he kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, as though afraid lest raising 
them he should encounter Bryan’s angry glance. He feared to stir ever 
so little, lest attention should be drawn to him. Now and then his lips 
parted, as though in utterance of some words of apology or appeal; but 
no sound issued. 

Tn the absolute quiet of the scene, however, Bryan grew more com- 
posed, more collected. He brushed his large hands across his eyes. 

“Tell us about it, Noel, my lad; tell us how it happened,” he said 
in a low voice. 

“Tt’s soon told, Bryan,” Noel answered. “You know I'd — 
looking forward to the boys coming back to school; it was so dull being 
there all by myself. I didn’t think what was going to happen, though. 
Well, a day or two ago some of them came,—a good many,—and there 
was a new boy among them. He was older than me; bigger, too. And 
the Doctor made a great fuss about him; because, don’t you see, they 
said he was related to some lord or other,—Lord Beauflower, I think it 
was ; and he was called ‘ The Honourable,’ though he was such a boy,— 
the Honourable Clement Buckhurst,—that was his name. Well, it 
didn’t matter much to me, you know, his being an Honourable. I’m 
sure I don’t know why he came to such a school as ours if he was 
any body important. But the Doctor thought a good deal of it; and 
they say hé went about telling all the boys’ fathers and mothers that the 
school was very aristocratic—was filled with young noblemen—something 
of that sort. Well, the fellows always like to get up a fight with a new 
boy, you know; just to see what he’s made of, and what sort of a boy he 
is, you know ; and Jeffs,—he’s cock this half—that is, he will be, supposing 
Barlow don’t come back,—Jetfs said that of the boys that had come back, 
I was nearest the size of the new fellow; that he wasn’t so very much 
bigger than me, and that I ought to fight him, and that fellows would 
think me a sneak if I didn’t. Well, you know, I didn’t want to fight 
him, that is, not much, but I didn’t like to be called a sneak; and then, 
you know, Jeffs dared me to fight him, and then of course I felt I must. 
But I was pretty sure I could lick him,—though he was bigger,—if we did 
get to fighting. And then they went on at the new fellow, and told 
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him Id called him names, and would he stand it from a boy like me? 
And he said he wouldn’t. He was a swearing, bouncing sort of a boy ; 
not a bit of a coward, though he had hands like a girl, and long hair, 
and didn’t know how to hold his fists. And the fellows laughed at him, 
and called him Miss Clementina ; so then he got into a rage, and said he 
didn’t care who he fought. And then he called me names—shameful 
names; some of the fellows had put him up to that. I couldn’t stand 
it, you know, because it wasn’t only me he insulted, but my father and 
mother; and though they’re both dead now, you know,—dead ever so 
long back, when I was a baby, before I ever knew them,—I couldn’t 
have them insulted and do nothing, could I?” 
“‘ No, no, my boy,” Bryan murmured, as he drew Noel towards him, 
very carefully and tenderly, lest he should press upon the wounded arm. 
“Well, then, I hit him,” the boy continued, “and he cut at me with 

a whip he had in his hand. He didn’t hurt me much, because I dodged 
him. ‘Then I ran in to take it from him, and we broke it between us. 
Well, after that, it was settled that we should fight—that was yesterday ; 
and the fellows made a ring, and we went to have it out in the corner of 
the meadow behind the elms, where we couldn’t be seen from the house. 
I was very angry, but I think I fought well; Jeffs said I did: he was 
umpire, and timed the rounds. It lasted a good time. Buckhurst 
wasn’t in a hurry to give in; I will say that for him: I don’t think 
there is any want of pluck about him. But I knew more what to do 
with my hands than he did, though I was smaller and not so heavy. I 
got this mark on the side of my forehead, and this on my cheek, nothing 
else to speak of, and these don’t hurt a bit; but he got two black-eyes, 
and his nose bled, and his lip was cut. I hit as hard as I could; I 
couldn’t help doing so when I’d once begun; I was sorry afterwards, 
when I saw him looking so bad; but he should have given in before : 
he said he’d had enough at last. So we shook hands; and Jeffs com- 
plimented me, and sent for beer for both of us, and paid for it himself. 
He’d just come from home, and had had a good many tips, you see. 
Well, I think it would have been all right, and no one any the worse for 
the fight, only it so happened that some of Buckhurst’s relations,—his 
mother, or aunt, or some one,—came down to the school, though he’d 
only been there a day or two, to see if he was all right and comfortable 
and that; and he had to go into the parlour to see them, and then they 
saw his eyes all swollen up, and his nose bleeding. Well, they got into 
a dreadful way about it. And the Doctor, he flew into a terrible rage, 
and said he’d make an example of the boy who’d done it; and he called 
me a brute, and a savage, and a coward, and a degraded creature. And 
then he caned me just before prayers; and then he caned me after 
prayers. Buckhurst behaved very well. He told the Doctor he wasn’t 
hurt (I don’t think that was true), and that he didn’t care about it, and 
that the fight was all his fault, and that I ought not to be punished for it. 
But the Doctor wouldn’t listen to him, though he said that Buckhurst’s 
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conduct was as excellent as mine was execrable, that his behaviour was 
worthy of his noble birth, and that mine was just what might be ex- 
pected from a boy of such low origin as I sprang from.” 

“ He said that ?” 

“Yes; and that he’d flog my evil passions, my wickedness, out of me; 
and that he’d cane me, morning, noon, and night, till I was a better boy, 
and he did hit awful hard, harder than ever; and I couldn’t help crying 
a little. Somehow the tears would come into my eyes—he hurt me so. 
But I don’t think the other fellows saw me cry; for it wasn’t so much 
at the time he caned me, but afterwards, when I’d gone to bed, at night, 
in the dark; and oh, Bryan, I did feel so wretched then, and I longed 
so to see you again, to have another talk with you, as we had out in the 
meadow, and up in the balcony at the Old Ship! Do you remember? 
Wasn’t that prime? I got caned for it though; but I didn’t mind about 
that; it was nothing to what I got for fighting Buckhurst.” 

“¢ My poor Noel !” 

“And then I made up my mind before I went to sleep—and I was 
awake a very long time, long after the other fellows in my room had 
gone fast asleep, and were snoring, some of them,—I made up my mind, 
that if the Doctor caned me again for fighting Buckhurst, I wouldn’t 
stay at school any longer. I’d run away, and try and find you out, 
Bryan, for you're the only friend I’ve got in the world ; and I knew you’d 
help me, I was sure you would; and if I couldn’t find you, why then I 
knew I could but do as I said I would, and look out for a ship, and go 
to sea as acabin-boy. Well, and he did cane me again, the next morn- 
ing, before breakfast, as bad as ever; and so I ran away, and here I am, 
Bryan: that’s all my story. Oh, and please may I have something to 
drink ; for I’m so thirsty, and oh, I’m so tired.” 

The sculptor stirred himself. 

“‘ Something to drink? Poor lad, surely, surely,” he said nervously, 
as he approached Bryan and the boy. “ What shall it be? brandy, port- 
wine, any thing? Don’t think of the expense.” 

“The cold tea will do, John,” Bryan said, with less anger in his tone 
than he had employed in recent speech to the sculptor; “we mustn’t 
make the boy feverish.” 

The tea was poured into a cup, and the boy emptied it with avidity. 

“‘ How refreshing!” he said. ‘“ Please give me some more.” 

His request was complied with. 

Bryan then took off his pilot-coat, and spread it on the ground, first 
taking from the breast-pocket of the coat a pipe and a tobacco-pouch. 

“You're very tired, my boy,” he said; “it’s a long walk to this 
place from Burchell Hall, especially for one of your size. Lie down, and 
try and get some sleep, at least for an hour or two.” 

“Let me call for Trinder,” John Moyle interposed ; “let me send for 
some blankets, or a mattress ; let me make him more comfortable. Pray 
let me, Bryan.” 
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“He'll do well enough,” Bryan said with some sternness. “The 
boy’s dog-tired. He'd sleep on a bed of thorns. Pray heaven he never 
gets a worse bed than he’s got now!” 

“You will help me, Bryan, won’t you?” asked Noel. “ You won't 
leave me? You won’t take me back to the Doctor’s? Let me go with 
you; let me live as you live; let me work with you. I'll do any thing 
you tell me; only let me go with you—only don’t leave me!” 

“Tt shall be so, Noel, if you will, my boy. You shall go with me; 
we'll keep together always ; we’ll never part, you and I; and I'll do all I 
can to help you; I will indeed, so help me God!” 

Bryan spoke passionately, with a tremor in his voice, and stooped 
down to kiss the boy tenderly on the forehead, as he lay, wrapped in the 
pilot-coat, upon the brick-fioor of the studio. A few minutes, and Noel 
was fast asleep. 

Bryan leisurely filled his pipe, lighted it, and then quietly resumed 
his seat. Occasionally, with a sad tenderness in his gaze, turning to con- 
template the sleeper at his side, and when the boy stirred in his sleep, or 
murmured, as though under the influence of some painful dream, the man 
seemed to be equally disturbed, and sat motionless, watching, listening 
with an acute solicitude. But he did not speak; nor did his eyes ever 
turn to where John Moyle stood, leaning in a cramped attitude against 
the wall of the studio. It was as though Bryan completely ignored the 
presence of the sculptor, and deemed himself quite alone with Noel. 
John Moyle grew at last distressed at the absence of all recognition of 
him. He seemed as anxious now to arrest the attention of his companion, 
as he had been a little before to avoid it. The silence of the studio, or 
Bryan’s absolute neglect of him, made him feel nervous—ill at ease. He 
fidgeted—moved from the wall—slowly advanced. 

“‘ Don’t be hard upon me, Bryan,” he said, in a low appealing voice ; 
“have some pity !” 

Bryan drew hard at his pipe, but he did not speak. He did not even 
glance in the direction of John Moyle, but kept his eyes fixed upon the 
sleeping face of the boy on the floor. 

“Try and think well of me, Bryan,” the sculptor went on, raising his 
tone a little in his urgency; “try and forgive me. Say that you'll try 
and forgive me!” 

“ Hush; not so loud! You'll wake him,” Bryan whispered softly. 
He took his pipe from his mouth; he looked up into the elder man’s face. 
“OQ John,” he said tremulously, “ you don’t know how great kindness to 
me it would have been if you’d showed kindness to poor little Noel.” 

“For the sake of old times, Bryan, forgive me !” 

“Think how friendless the poor boy has been—alone in the world, 
homeless; with no one to do a kind deed for him, to say a kind word to 
him ; quite alone; and at his age too; so young and delicate, and yet-— 
(thank God! thank God: He is every where! He watches over all! 
He never forgets !) poor lad! so brave, and true, and good. Who wouldn’t 
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love him? And yet you! you,—my friend, as I thought you,—you 
could neglect him, you could leave him to the mercy of Richard Gifford. 
You could let me have to thank that man for any thing! Yes, and 
indeed I have something to thank him for. But for him, what would 
have become of Noel?” 

“ For the sake of old times,” Moyle repeated. 

“‘ Well then, for the sake of old times!” and Bryan, after a pause 
slowly stretched out his hand, which in a moment was eagerly clasped 
and shaken by the sculptor. 

“ve too few friends in the world,’ Bryan said with a sad smile, 
“to be able to afford the loss of even the shadow of one of them. And 
you were true to me in the past, John. I cannot forget that. I had 
need of all your friendship then, and you gave it me without stint; 
somehow, I think you were a better man when you were poor and strug- 
gling, in the old days, than now, when you are rich and prosperous, John.” 

“Tm not rich, I’m not rich; I have to work very, very hard for all I 
get!” 

‘Well then, as an artist you grow so absorbed in your art, that you 
lose sight of every other consideration. You forget that there is a world 
outside this studio. You toil at your marble till something of the nature 
of the stone grows into your nature. Yes; you could labour at that” 
(he pointed to the sculptured medallion in the recess hid by the curtain) 
“less because it was her portrait than that it was your own handiwork ; 
it was precious to you for the art of it, not because it was the likeness of 
a poor dead creature, once dear, how dear! to both of us. Were she 
living still, she would be no more to you than a fit subject for a statue. 
Let her suffer how she might, you would be content to lock on, pondering 
how you best could carve in stone her look of suffering ; how represent 
by your art her misery, her despair.” 

Bryan spoke passionately, fiercely almost, and yet in a subdued tone, 
which lent a hoarse suppressed depth of feeling to his words. He was 
still mindful not to wake the sleeper at his feet. 

“ You don’t do me justice,” John Moyle said quietly. 

“ Tell me, then. You have carved her head in marble: here, to adorn 
your own walls. Have you done like honour to her grave? Have you 
raised in the churchyard where she lies the simplest headstone to her 
memory ? Have you done any thing to mark out her last resting-place? 
You know that you have not.” 

The sculptor turned away with a scared troubled look. 

** Don’t be hard upon me, Bryan!’ he said faintly. 

“‘T know this is so, John,” Bryan went on in a softer tone, “ though 
I haven’t been to the churchyard to see. Better as itis, perhaps; better 
as it is. Does the world care to know the names of those at peace 
beneath the mounds in the graveyard? I know her grave is without the 
poorest of monuments, though, as I have said, I haven’t been to see. 
Indeed, I couldn’t bear to look upon it. Iask for no assurance of her 
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death; I would shun all proof of it. I cling to the old mad dream— 
mine now so many years—that she still lives; that I shall some day see 
her again. Let me still go on searching among the crowds out of doors for 
that dear face; I shall meet it in time; at least, I shall die, and see it then.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Bryan.” 

“ Well, well, it’s mad talk, John, isn’t it? and it does no one any good, 
does it? Give me the candle, my pipe’s gone out. Look! the poor boy 
has but troubled sleep; he turns about, and murmurs. Yet he only 
dreams of school-troubles. Poor lad! there may be worse in store for 
him. Give me your hand again, John. If I’ve been too sharp with you, 
you'll forget it, won’t you? I turn savage now and then, when I think 
of all I’ve gone through; and long to be hitting out right and left at 
whoever's nearest to me—friend or foe; I don’t know that I much care 
which. The iriends are fewest by a good deal, that’s one thing. 
They’re not likely to come to much harm.” 

The candle was burning so low in the socket of the oil-skin cap, that 
John Moyle blew it out and lighted the other in the brass candlestick on 
the table. 

“You're tired, Bryan, and hungry, I dare say. Let me send for some 
supper for you.” The sculptor proffered his hospitality rather timidly. 
“Trinder will soon get some. A hard-boiled egg, say, with an onion, or 
a slice of cold meat, eh? or a chop?” he began to be amazed at his own 
liberality, like a nervous buyer bidding at a sale ; “with a glass of por- 
ter, eh? they’ve excellent porter at the public-house round the corner. 
Do have some! You're tired and hungry; you must be. Do take some- 
thing!” 

“No, John, thank you; a glass of water will du.” 

“No, not water; a glass of wine!” He made his proposul with quite 
an air of awe; he was struck with its magnificence, even if his companion 
failed to be so. “I’ve got a bottle here—port-wine, very good port- 
wine ; very expensive.” 

He went to a corner of the room, and from a hiding-place behind a 
huddle of plaster-casts he produced a bottle. He held it upto the light. 
It was about half full. 

“I think Barty’s been at this,” he said frowningly ; “he’s a dread- 
ful fellow for drink. He scents it ever such a way off, as a dog does 
game. I’m pretty sure I left more in the bottle than this, when I opened 
it a week ago. I jammed down the cork, too, pretty hard, when I put 
it away, in case he should find it. But he draws corks with his teeth 
very neatly; they’re as good as a corkscrew to him. And he’s put the 
cork back again as tight as ever, the cunning thief !” 

By winding his handkerchief closely round the projecting part of it, 
and then with a sudden pull and jerk he succeeded in extracting the cork 
at last without the aid of a corkscrew. He then half filled two soiled 
chipped wine-glasses with rather thick and clouded port-wine. He handed 
one glass to Bryan, retaining the other for himself. 
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He witnessed with some anxiety and alarm the rapidity with which 
Bryan emptied his glass. 

“Tsn’t it delicious? isn’t it rare? I don’t often treat myself to port- 
wine; but I must say that this wine is worth—well, it’s worth all it 
cost; and that’s a good deal, I can tell you, Bryan.” The sculptor 
smacked his lips, after tasting a very small sip, retaining the wine in his 
mouth as long as possible, as though remorseful about the prodigality 
involved in such an expensive drink, and loth to swallow it—as was 
indeed the case. ‘“ Isn’t it delicious ?” 

“Tt’s strong,” said Bryan, with a smile; and then he muttered, 
“ Poor old John! little enough he knows about port-wine.” 

“You'll have another glass?” Moyle asked faintly. 

“No, thank you, John,” Bryan answered dryly. ‘ You see I’m not 
much used to port-wine of late; it might get into my head, or make 
me ill,” 

Without a suspicion that his wine was any thing but perfect nectar, 
and with an immense feeling of relief that no further call would be made 
upon the bottle, the sculptor quickly thrust the cork in, striking it with 
his fist to drive it in securely, little heeding how he shook and thickened 
the wine by that process, and then hid away the bottle again behind the 
plaster-casts in the corner of the room. 

“T gave father a glass last week,” he said, “ after he had walked up 
from Brixton—a tidy walk for a man of his years. He was so pleased 
with it. It was a great treat for him. I don’t know that he’d ever 
tasted port-wine before. He said he only preferred small ale for one 
thing ; that was, that you could drink more of it.” 

John Moyle did not further go on to explain, as he might truthfully 
have done, that the bottle he had opened for old Zachary’s delectation 
was precisely the same as had done duty on the present occasion. Even 
with the real or supposititious assistance of Barty Trinder in the matter, 
a bottle of wine lasted a long time in the sculptor’s house in Quebec 
Street. Few indeed were ever asked to partake of it. It was far too 
expensive a luxury to be often in requisition. Why, John Moyle’s port- 
wine must have cost certainly not less than two-and-threepence a 
bottle. At all events, that was the price which Bryan Tredgold men- 
tally set upon it, as the flavour of the liquor lingered in his mouth; and 
he hastened, by way of being rid of the taste perhaps, to light his pipe 
again ; regarding tobacco for once as an antidote—or as a poison that 
would yet not fail to counteract another poison. 

Bryan turned again to contemplate the figure of Noel, stretched on 
the pilot-coat. He stooped down to arrange the impromptu bed more 
comfortably ; the boy had moved in his sleep, had rolled off the coat, 
and was now lying in great part on the bare brick-floor. 

“He sleeps soundly,” Bryan said meditatively. “The poor boy’s 
tired enough, I dare say. Let him have a good rest, and then we'll 
start.” 
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“ Where will you go, Bryan?” inquired John Moyle. 

“You heard what he said. You heard him beg me not to leave him ; 
beg to go with me, live with me, work with me, where I would. Well, 
it shall be so. I promised him that we should not part ; and we will not, 
either. There is a fate in this thing, it seems to me; at least, some- 
thing beyond my control. I did not intend that this should be. At 
one time I would have had it far otherwise. I felt the temptation strong 
upon me, when I saw him down there first of all at the school, to take 
him away ; he was willing enough to go, even then. He’d have gone 
with me on the instant, if I had but said a word; but I wouldn’t. I 
struggled with myself. I thought it best for him—for both of us—that 
he should stay where he was; that I should keep away from him, even 
though he might forget me altogether; and God knows I didn’t wish 
that. Well, and I didn’t go down to see him again, though I longed to, 
longed painfully, I can tell you—it did me so much good to see him; but 
it was dangerous, John. Now see how things have turned out. I say 
again, there’s fate in it. He comes to me here, just when I find out that 
not you, John Moyle, as I had thought, not you—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. No more of that.” For Bryan’s voice 
was growing rather hoarse and strained and angry again. 

“‘ Well, then, the boy shall not be parted from me. I will abide by 
his choice. I will work for him till I drop. We'll go together.” 

“ But where, Bryan ?” 

“ Away from London. I heard to day, at the Docks, of a place 
where work is to be got; where a living may be earned without thanks 
to any one; where bread may be bought with the work of one’s hand. 
It was my plan to go there alone. I should be out of the way there—a 
trouble to none of you. Well, the only change will be now, that I shall 
not go by myself, that’s all. The boy will go with me. He shall have 
nothing henceforth to thank any of you for, least of all—” 

“Yes, Bryan, I know whom you mean. But you won't speak to 
him on that subject ?” Moyle asked, in a frightened whisper. 

“ Be sure I will tell him nothing, poor lad, to cause him a moment’s 
pain. Better for him far to live and die knowing nothing of the 
past.” 

“That’s true, Bryan; that’s true,” Moyle said, with an air of relief. 
“ But you won't go away at once.” 

“ When the boy wakes,” Bryan answered. 

“ But the journey ?” 

“Never fear, John. I won’t ask you for the money to pay for it. 
We'll go on the tramp. It will take us some days; but we shall get 
there at last. And there’s work, bread, life, at the end of the journey,— 
that thought will cheer us on our road.” 

Moyle was silent for a moment, rubbing his hands together nervously. 

“That’s very well for you, Bryan,” he said at last hesitatingly ; “but the 
boy ? It will be more than he can bear. He is not fit for such a journey.” 
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Bryan frowned, drew hard at his pipe, then removed it from his mouth, 
and knocked out the ashes on the floor. 

“He’s no weight,” he said, glancing at Noel; “he hasn’t been 
over-fed, I suspect, at Burchell Hall; and I’m strong enough. I can 
carry him when he gets tired. It shocks you, perhaps, to hear of going 
on the tramp? There’s little hardship in it, such weather as this; and 
I’m used to rougher ways of life, remember, than you Londoners.” 

“No, Bryan; it mustn’t be. Let me lend you money for the journey.” 
The sculptor’s breath was very short as he spoke, his manner strangely 
agitated. “You can pay me again,—as soon as you like—I mean, when 
you please. If you are never able,—well, it won’t so very much matter ; 
and I’ll try and not think about it. Yes; you'll let me find money for 
the journey, at least for part of it. You might walk the rest, you know. 
You'll let me do this, won’t you, Bryan ?” 

“We could get a long lift by rail,” Bryan said reflectively. 

“Of course you could; of course. I'll get the money.” 

He felt in his pockets, his fingers all trembling, mechanically ; for he 
knew that he never carried about him more than a shilling or two, in half- 
pence for the most part. Then he went to the side of the room against 
which were the sbelves of plaster-busts, of which mention has already 
been made. He stood for a moment, as though counting the heads. He 
clambered up to them with the aid of some blocks of stone. Then he 
lifted up a particular_bust, about midway in the row. Underneath the 
hollow of the pedestal of the cast was disclosed a small heap of dim-look- 
ing sovereigns. They had remained apparently for some time in that 
hiding-place. After some hesitation, he took three of these, raising them 
one by one; replaced the bust, and jumped down again, his hands black 
with dust, and his breath very short, by reason probably of both the 
generous and the gymnastic nature of his proceeding. 

The noise he made disturbed Noel, who opened his eyes, slowly raised 
himself on his elbow, and looked round. 

“Take these, Bryan,” said John Moyle nervously ; “take these; pray 
co.’ And rather clumsily he slipped the sovereigns, each separately, into 
Bryan’s hand; keeping his eyes upon them, long after his fingers had 
let go of them, and as though struggling with his natural reluctance to 
part with his money, a little annoyed too, perhaps at his companion’s 
apathetic and calm manner of receiving the serious obligation conferred 
upon him. 

“T don’t know, John—” Bryan began. 

“You're still angry with me? still unforgiving? Indeed, I shall 
think so, if you don’t let me help you in this matter,” the sculptor 
said. 

“Do you want money, Bryan?” Noel asked, rising from the pilot- 
coat. “‘Doyouwant money? I’ve still got the two sovereigns you gave 
me,—at least, I’ve the best part of them left. I was obliged to break into 
one of them. I got so hungry on my way here. I paid for some bread- 
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and-cheese and beer as I came along. But I’m sure you may have all the 
rest again, if you will.” 

“God bless you, Noel,” Bryan said simply. “Keep the money, my 
boy; I'll ask you forit when I want it. And for yours, John,—well, 
T’ll take it. We shall be saved a weary tramp by it. Are you ready, 
Noel, to start on a journey ?” 

“Yes, Bryan; I’m ready to go any where with you.” 

“Come along, then, my lad. Let me get my coat on again, and my 
pipe fairly alight. Good by, John, old fellow.” 

“You won't think too hardly of me, Bryan, will you?” 

““No, John, indeed not. Good by.” 

And Bryan and the boy went out through the door of the studio 
opening on to the mews. A moment after, and Bryan returned alone. 

“Qne word more, John,” he said, in an agitated whisper. ‘ Promise 
me this: if any thing happens to me, you'll look to the boy !” 

“T will, Bryan. I promise,” said the sculptor earnestly. 

““T may trust you in this? You'll be true to me this time? You 
won't let that man step in again to do me a benefit? Thank you, John. 
Good by; God bless you.” 

And he was gone. For some minutes John Moyle remained with 
his gaze on the floor, lost in thought, in the attitude in which Bryan had 
left him. Then slowly he glanced in the direction of the plaster-cast from 
beneath which he had removed the three sovereigns. His face wore rather 
a desponding expression as he considered the loss of his money—the ex- 
travagant nature of his loan to Bryan; perhaps too the slightness of his 
chance of ever obtaining repayment. He took a pinch of snuff,—a very 
scanty pinch, by way, it may be, of revenging upon himself his own weak- 
ness and folly. He felt very economically inclined at the moment. Then, 
an idea appearing to strike him, he went to the door of the studio leading 
into the house, and shouted loudly, “ Barty !” 

“Hullo!” a rude gruff voice answered from a remote region. 

‘Come up! I want you.” 

Presently a tall lean man entered. 

“ What is it ?” he asked. 

He had a harsh deep voice, a rough head of gray hair, and a long, 
prominent, fleshy nose. He was dressed in a suit of soiled corduroy. 

“¢ We'll have a game of cards, Barty,” said the sculptor. 

“ All right,” Barty answered cheerfully; and he spat on his hands, 
and smote them together noisily, by way of preparation for the game. 

John Moyle produced from the table-drawer a very battered cribbage- 
board, and a dirty dog’s-eared pack of cards; and they sat down to play 
for very low stakes. They were occupied with their game for some 
hours. At last the sculptor ros2 up rather angrily, a loser. 

“T think you cheat, Barty. I won't play any more,” said the mas- 
ter abruptly, as he pushed a little pile of halfpence over to his servant. 
“T think you cheat, Barty, you scoundrel.” 
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“T know you do,” Barty answered, with a chuckle; and he swept his 
small winnings into his pocket. 

Could it be that the sculptor had hoped to regain by success at cards, 
if ever so little, still something of the money he had so lately lent to 
Bryan, and was inclined to consider, therefore, as altogether lost to 
him? Indeed, it looked as though he had been possessed with some such 
thought. 

Barty bade him “Good night” with a certain rude heartiness, and 
quitted the studio. 

John Moyle was alone once more. He was evidently in a state of 
perturbation. For some time he continued to walk rapidly to and fro, 
staring vacantly before him; his hands thrust deep into his pockets ; his 
ragged carpet-slippers, much down at heel, clattering noisily upon the 
brick-floor as he moved about. Some hours passed. It grew late. The 
gray pallor of early morning was beginning to steal into the studio, and 
to glimmer upon the outlines of certain of the statues, the Psyche more 
especially, in rather a ghostly sort of way. 

“Poor Bryan!” said the sculptor softly, as he paused in his walk ; “I 
wonder how far he’s got by this time! Poor Bryan, and the boy !” 

He stood still for some minutes, lost in thought ; then he slowly took 
up the candle, and went once more to look at the medallion-portrait hid 
behind the curtain in the recess. 

“No,” he said; “I don’t grudge the money now. At least she 
would have approved what I have done. Oh, if she could look again 
upon me with that old soft light in her eyes! if I could see once more 
that old sweet smile tremble along her lips! But that’s past hoping for.” 

There was a strange tenderness in his voice as he said these words. 

“T’m glad now I lent him the money. For her sake I would have 
done more than that, far more. I wish now I’d given him all the money 
on the shelf; I should never have missed it,—at least, I don’t think I 
should. After all, what is money to me now? If I had been rich then! 
But no; it would have made no difference.” 

Old, slovenly, mean, as he was,—plain in features, homely in figure, 
altogether uncouth and vulgar in appearance,—there was yet something 
in his voice and glance and manner as he spoke entitling him to regard, 
even reverence. 

“Thank God, I helped him!” he said, as he drew the curtain and 
turned away. “I haven’t willingly played him false. I would have told 
him all, if I had dared. But it would have made such terrible mischief. 
T must be silent,—not for my own sake, but for another's.” 

He put down the candle again, to shoot the heavy bolts of the door 
leading from the studio into the mews; for this proceeding two hands 
were necessary. This concluded, as he again passed the Psyche he stopped 
to pat her cold marble head. 

“« My pretty little dear!” he whispered; and he regarded the statue 
with a look almost of gratitude. 
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Was he at that moment returning thanks, in words unspoken, but not 
unfelt, for a love of art which, struggling fervently within him, had, in a 
measure, saved him from the troubles resulting from another less happy 
love? Was he recognising the blessing of hard work,—the only anodyne 
powerful enough to assuage sorrow? Could it be that he had indeed 
thrown himself so ardently into his art-career as a means of avoiding 
that absolute possession by one idea, ruinous to so many,—and that one 
idea a hopeless passion ? 

He gave one glance round the studio; then snatched up the candle, 
and hurried away to his bedroom,—cold, ill-furnished, plain even to 
rudeness,—in a distant part of his large rambling house in Quebec 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


CuapTer VIII. 


GASHFORD’S JUNIOR CLERK. 


Op Zachary Moyle had communicated to the members of his family, 
as a piece of news of importance enough to command very general in- 
terest, that for his daughter Molly’s orphan child, little Jemmy Stap, a 
situation had been at last obtained in the offices of Messrs. Gashford and 
Co., the lawyers, in Gray’s Inn. Former attempts to provide the boy 
with a start in life had not been attended with success. John Moyle had 
endeavoured to employ his nephew in some of the simplest mechanical 
work of his studio ; but little Jemmy had been found gravely wanting;— 
not content with simply being of no use, with having no art-talent of his 
own to develop, he had no respect for others who were more highly 
gifted; he concentrated his efforts upon working evil, and a very small 
person, as John Moyle was not long in discovering, may accomplish a 
great deal of wrong-doing in an artist’s studio. It took the sculptor 
some months to repair the ill effects wrought by his misguided pupil, and 
he was ultimately compelled to forbid him the house. Old Zachary had 
also tried his hand upon the boy, attempting to find him work at Brix- 
ton ; but the labours of market-gardening commanded his regard no better 
than the delights of glyptic art. As the old man had stated, “The boy’s 
not a fool; but he’s that mischeevous, one can’t do nothing with him.” 
And the havoc he made among the jargonelles! He brought ruin on 
the garden, and the cholera on himself, neither of which proceedings, as 
an approach towards getting his own livelihood, could any how be re- 
garded in a promising light. The family were greatly satisfied, there- 
fore, when admission was at last obtained for the boy into the offices of 
Messrs. Gashford and Co., of Gray’s Inn, while yet alarm was not alto- 
gether absent as to what the issue might be of that arrangement. All 
were comforted, however, with the reflection that there could be nothing 
to eat, and not much to spoil, in the office of the attorneys. 

Jemmy had to a great extent, however, agreeably disappointed the 
expectations that had been formed in regard to him and his tenure of his 
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seat in Messrs. Gashford’s office. A fortnight or so had passed, and he 
had not been, as had been feared, and even predicted, summarily dis- 
missed the service of those worthy solicitors. Indeed, he appeared to 
have afforded them satisfaction; for a small salary had been awarded to him 
shortly after his appearance in their office. He was shrewd, quick, in- 
telligent, and he could run faster than any boy of his size in Gray’s Inn. 
He took a decided interest in the business in which he was engaged. 
Indeed, it seemed that a line of occupation adapted to his idiosyncrasy 
had been at last, by a happy chance, secured for him. Perhaps there 
was something pleasing to him in the rather predatory character of a 
lawyer’s profession. And just as a very bad man-of-war’s man may 
make a very good buccaneer, little Jemmy, unadapted for peaceful and 
ornamental employments, found pleasure in a position to some extent 
opposed to society, preying upon its weaknesses, and making war, as it 
were, upon mankind. 

He was small, spare, with a dark complexion, bright little green 
eyes, and a sharp, pert, ugly London face. His impudence was unbounded. 
He could not have blushed if he had tried ever so, and money had de- 
pended upon his succeeding. A phrenologist would have vainly searched 
his skull for the smallest bump of veneration; there would probably have 
been found an indentation in the place of the prominence usually denot- 
ing that organ. For it was not simply that he did not feel respect for 
any body or any thing, but his whole character was completely antithe- 
tical to any such emotion. He would have made‘ mouths at the Lord 
Mayor or the Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been known to be 
guilty of the most extraordinary and contemptuous grimaces directly 
under the eyes of the Chancellor. His shrill, direct, uncompromising 
sarcasm was always ready, and dealt out right and left of him upon the 
slightest provocation, even upon no provocation at all, for the benefit or 
the discomfort of whoever might come in his way. He gave no quarter, 
and he had been the victor of a thousand-and-one combats of words. He 
was tolerably impartial in the distribution of his attacks ; if he possessed 
prejudices at all, they were certainly, however, not in favour of the 
classes pretending to respectability ;—upon these, their toilettes, their ap- 
pearance, their peculiarities of face or figure or costume, he was unrelent- 
ingly severe in his loud outspoken comments, while he could no more be 
caught and punished for his audacity than could a town sparrow; and, 
indeed, of the characteristic boldness and rapidity of action of that bird 
he possessed no ineonsiderable share. Over boys smaller and weaker 
than himeelf he was the most merciless and adroit of despots. 

He was unhealthy-looking, with a poor rickety constitution, and a 
feeble frame; but over these disadvantages his abundant animal spirits 
permitted him an easy triumph. He even seemed now and then to 
scream and leap in the air from very surfeit of a sort of quicksilver 
vitality within him. The forlornness of his situation in life—his father 
and mother were both dead—cast no gloom over him, oppressed him in 
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no sort of way. He had unbounded confidence in himself; probably, or 
very likely, was not troubled with any excess of feeling. He was not of 
a temperament upon which either sorrow or suffering could make any 
substantial inroad or impression ; and he had a happy knack of forgetting 
any thing that was disagreeable to him,—of busying himself entirely 
with any small pleasures the present moment might afford him. 

He lived under the roof of his late father’s sister, Mrs. Hassock, a 
washerwoman in the neighbourhood of the Vauxhall Road. Upon the 
understanding that the other members of the family would remunerate 
her in some measure, by intrusting her with their washing, she had un- 
dertaken, as she said, “to do for the boy” until he was fairly self-sup- 
porting. She was the mother of an ever-increasing brood of children; 
but she stoutly affirmed that, where eight mouths could be filled, there 
was little difficulty about providing for nine. That numbers made no 
difference was a statement she had been in the habit of making at various 
periods of her married life; in some measure, perhaps, as an excuse for 
the additions to her household with which she not unfrequently took 
occasion to present Mr. Hassock. More and more mouths gathered 
round Mr. Hassock’s table accordingly; but still the good lady would 
not confess that her arguments had been refuted. As to Mr. Hassock, he 
was of an equable temperament, and took matters very quietly. An 
omnibus-driver of rubicund aspect, with a habit of winking jocosely at 
all foot-passengers, especially those of the opposite sex,—but, then, his 
occupation is confessedly one of temptation ; there is a certain traditional 
smartness about a box-seat which a man has to live up to,—he was per- 
fectly happy, provided he were only let alone, with something to put into 
his mouth—a pipe to smoke, or a straw to chew, or a geranium, say, by 
way of ornament for Sundays; and he made no objection whatever to 
his wife’s nephew—little Jemmy—sharing with the other children in such 
necessaries and comforts as the household could afford. 

It is not to be supposed that the duties performed by Jemmy Stap 
in the offices of Messrs. Gashford were as yet by any means of an im- 
portant nature. He was there chiefly in the capacity of errand-boy and 
messenger, though he delighted to describe himself as “‘ Gashford’s junior 
clerk.” His handwriting was of too unskilled a character to admit of his 
being at present intrusted with even copying-work. Indeed, when he 
took a pen in his hand, it was always an open question as to whether he 
would succeed in getting the more ink upon the paper before him, or upon 
those small grimy fingers of his, that seemed so stubbornly to resist the 
formation of letters, so bent upon constructing all the usual curvatures 
of writing in eccentric directions. But he left law-papers and documents 
at various offices, and carried messages hither and thither expeditiously 
and correctly. He had not much time to occupy the very small desk, 
jutting out from a partition, dividing the office from the lobby of the law- 
yers’ chambers. He was generally out of doors; very frequently at the 
public pump in front of the office, washing-out inkstands, or drinking, or 
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filling water-bottles for the refreshment of others, or busy with a furtive 
game of buttons, or a little pitch-and-toss with other junior clerks; while 
he was not seldom engaged in procuring soda-water, pale ale, or other 
beverages, for Mr. Gashford the younger, only recently admitted as an 
attorney and to be a member of the firm; and the intensity of whose 
legal studies over night, presumably, had rather an exhausting effect upon 
him in the morning, considering the early recourse he was compelled to 
have to stimulants and sedatives of various kinds. Further, it may be 
noted, that Jemmy never attempted to write without first tying round 
his head tightly a piece of twine or tape, ostensibly to keep his long, dull, 
dusty, brown hair out of his eyes, really because it gave him the appear- 
ance of an amateur acrobat. But, then, he was not the only boy to 
whom the performances of the professed contortionist have been at once 
@ source of ambition and despair. 

Jemmy Stap was turning his steps City-wards. His gait was lively, 
springy, redundant, as are the progressive movements of all young crea- 
tures. He passed round the Bank of England, down Bartholomew Lane, 
beneath a low brick archway, and threading a labyrinth of narrow streets 
and courts, the door-posts of the houses covered with quite a multitude of 
names, in black paint, of firms and public companies, he stopped at last before 
a dark entrance, where a brass-plate bore the inscription, “ Fordyce and 
Fordyce.” Whistling noisily, his hands in his pockets, the urchin kicked 
a swinging-door open with his foot, and walked into a small, dingy, 
rather dark office. 

“‘ How are you, Uncle Bill?” he asked, with cheery impudence. 

An elderly man, seated at a high desk, looked up from the large 
ledger he was engaged upon. 

“What you, Jemmy!” he said with an air of surprise. And he 
stepped down from his high stool. 

It was William Moyle. 

“Yes, it’s me! I believe you,” the boy answered. “Who else did 
you think it was? It ain’t the Duke of Wellington this time. I had 
business in the City. They told me I needn’t go back to the shop this 
afternoon unless I liked. And I don’t like; so I thought I’d come and 
see how you were getting on, Uncle Bill, and how Fordyce and Fordyce 
was, and the Markets, and the Funds, and the Stock Exchange, and busi- 
ness gencrally, and all the rest of the family—don’t you see? Well, and 
how are you?” 

“Hush, not so loud, Jemmy. I’m pretty well, thank you.” 

“Ts the governor in? Yes—I can see he is. I caught sight of his bald 
head through that glass-door. Yours isn’t such a large office as ours is, 
nothing like. I’m getting on first-rate at Gashford’s. You'll be glad to 
hear that. They’re pleasant sort of people are Gashfords. I like young 
Gashford best. He ain’t at all a bad sort of fellow, young Gashford isn’t. 
He gave me half-a-crown the other day for leaving a letter, up at the other 
end of town. All right, you know: I’m fly, I am” (the boy winked his 
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little green eyes alternately, with an air of great cunning and mystery). 
“‘T know all about it. It was a love-letter. I looked inside. Sweet as 
sugar, bless you. ‘That young man’s going it, he is. The old man is 
severe; he’s inclined to be fireworky. Don’t like to be answered. I 
thought he was going to hit me the other day. Lucky for him he didn’t 
though, very lucky. I don’t know which I should have done first, 
knocked him down, or brought an action against him for the assault. 
Sued him first, perhaps, and knocked him down after. I'd recover 
damages. But he gave in. I’m getting on first-rate. Dawkins (he’s 
the Common Law; Figgs is the Chancery),—well, Dawkins says he’ll 
trust me to serve a writ soon, if I keep going on so well. Won't it be 
jolly serving a writ upon a fellow! No end of fun, I call it. I should 
so like to serve a writ upon you, Uncle Bill, by way of beginning. 
Wouldn’t it be prime !” 

A tall corpulent man, with fierce red whiskers, entered the office. He 
removed his hat, as though to rub to a bright polish, with a large silk 
handkerchief, his sallow bald head. 

“Good day, Mr. Moyle,” he said, showing a projecting row of teeth 
as he spoke. “What a very warm afternoon !” 

“Dr. Rawson! Ah—yes—TI hope I see you well, sir; itis, as you 
say, very warm,” William Moyle answered, in the humble cringing tone 
he always used in the presence of those he accounted his superiors. 
“« Nothing wrong, I hope?” he added in a whisper. 

Dr. Rawson shook his head in a solemn way, and closed his eyes, 
reopening them slowly, after a pause, to represent additionally regret, 
foreboding, and the general gravity of the occasion. 

“Something very wrong, I fear, Mr. Moyle,” he remarked with a 
shudder. 

“The boy—” Moyle began. 

“He’s gone—run away. I don’t know where. He’s been traced to 
London ; but there we lose the scent. We are without a clue of any 
kind.” 

“ Ah, that’s serious. You'll see the head of the firm?” 

“T think it is necessary. I wouldn’t trouble him on any light 
grounds; but I apprehend that this affair is sufficiently grave to justify 
me.” 

“This way, then.” 

And William Moyle conducted the visitor through the glass-door to 
which Jemmy Stap had recently drawn attention. 

Dr. Rawson found himself in the presence of the slim handsome 
gentleman who had not many days before driven down to Burchell Hall, 
and who was, it seemed, the head of the firm of Fordyce and Fordyce. 

Little Jemmy was beginning to be noisy again, to ask questions con- 
cerning, to comment upon the appearance of, the schoolmaster. 

“ Hush, Jemmy, be quiet!” Moyle whispered. 

“ Ah, all right! You want to listen, Uncle Bill? A good idea. I 
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always listen when I get a chance. Bless you; I’m fly! I’m all there! 
By all means let us hear what we can.” 

Was it purely by accident that William Moyle had only partially 
closed the glass-door opening from the principal’s private room on to the 
clerk’s office? 

The voice of the head of the firm was plainly to be heard. 

“Don’t tell me any more than is quite necessary. Great mischief is 
often done by telling people more than is necessary. Let us have only 
the facts in strict connexion with the case. You thought it necessary 
to pursue a course of correction in accordance with your usual method. 
Well?” 

The listeners could make little of the Doctor’s reply; his voice was 
thick and heavy, and was much less audible than the light, clear, plea- 
sant tones of the head of the firm. 

“T’ve not the slightest objection, I’m sure,” the latter was heard to 
continue; “I have nothing indeed to say against the use of the cane, 
even the frequent use of it. I never could see the superior advantages of 
those ‘moral punishments,’ foolish people are so fond of canting about. I 
know I was well caned myself as a boy, and I’ve no doubt it did me a 
great deal of good. Well, you found it necessary to correct him in this 
case; to correct him severely? You thought he deserved it? Of course 
he did. Discipline must be maintained, especially in a large and import- 
ant establishment like yours ; and you had expressly forbidden all fight- 
ing amongst the pupils? Very properly. He was not missed until 
afternoon school of the same day, you say? And you traced him to 
town, or very near it. No, my dear sir; I want to hear nothing about the 
motives which may have led to his running away. We will keep to the 
facts of the case, please. I assure you I am not imputing, or desirous of 
imputing, to you the slightest blame in the matter. I am quite content 
to believe that there has been no want of discretion, or care, or judgment 
on your part. Never mind what the size of the cane was. I don’t want 
to know how often you struck him. Very likely they were simple little 
taps such as you describe. Oh! he was fond of low companions, was he? 
That’s more important. You couldn’t keep him from vulgar associates ? 
No doubt he had not, as you observe, the peculiar refinement of feeling, 
the ability to perceive the distinction of class, innate, as you say, with 
some boys, more especially the children of the aristocracy. Oh! a sea- 
faring man, tall, broad-shouldered, whiskered? Ah, this becomes inter- 
esting. And the man and the boy were seen together a week ago? Not 
later than that, you’re sure? Well, well, after all, it does not very much 
matter. The boy will not come to harm, I daresay. Boys, like cats, some- 
how always alight on their feet. Well, we will let things take their 
course. Advertise? Oh, dear no. The police? Certainly not. I don’t 
attach to this matter the importance you imagine. I’ve great faith in 
things coming right, if we only let them alone. No; do nothing, please, 
nothing whatever. At the same time I have to thank you very much 
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for giving me this early information of what has happened. Thank you. 
Yes; lovely weather, but very warm. Good morning, Dr. Rawson. 
Moyle, please show Dr. Rawson the way out.” 

And the schoolmaster’s interview with the head of the firm of For- 
dyce and Fordyce had terminated. 

“T can’t make much out of it,” little Jemmy murmured. “Some one’s 
run away, and it don’t signify; and the Doctor’s been puffing and blow- 
ing all about nothing, and your governor had the best of him by long 
chalks, and as good as turned the other out of the place. What’s it all 
about, Uncle Bill? If there’s to be any law proceedings, they’d better 
employ Gashfords; always remember that.” 

“T shall want nothing farther this afternoon, Moyle,” said the head 
of the firm, coming out of his room again. ‘ You needn’t stay. There 
are only these few letters for the post. Who’s that boy? Oh, your 
nephew, is he?” (He took little Jemmy by the chin.) “ A promising 
young fellow. Try and grow up to be as good and respectable a man 
as your uncle is, my lad ;” and with a shrill harsh laugh he withdrew. 

“Tf he thinks to get chaffing me—” the boy began. He didn’t 
finish the sentence, however, but shook his head ominously, and doubled 
his fists, by way of showing that the results of the contingency hinted at 
would be dire indeed. 

The head of the firm stood for a few minutes in the centre of his 
neatly-furnished private room. He bit his lips, frowning thoughtfully. 

“Gone, eh!” he muttered, “Then the affair is taken out of my 
hands. I don’t know that it much matters, however. I am saved some 
trouble, at all events. It was a pity perhaps to have made any secret 
of the thing at all; I thought it best to do so at the time, I renfember. 
And now what will he do? Will he come here? Will he dare?” His 
hand trembled a little as he took his hat from a side-table, and put 
it on. “Iam not unprepared,” he continued ; and as he spoke he un- 
locked and pulled out one of the drawers of his writing-table. He took 
from it a small pistol with an ivory handle, ready capped and half- 
cocked ; the fellow pistol was also in the drawer. ‘If the worst comes 
to the worst—why, then—in self-defence ;—but no, I hardly think that 
will be necessary ; indeed, I hope it may not.” He shuddered as he put 
back the weapon, and closed the drawer again ; and looked indeed rather 
pale and cowardly as he relocked the drawer, passed through the clerk's 
office, and went out into the street. 

“You'll come and have a chop with me, Jemmy,” Moyle proposed. 

“ Well, I will, as you’re so pressing,” the boy answered readily. “I 
have dined once; but I never object to dining again. A good appetite’s 
a great blessing, isn’t it? Especially when you've got something to 
eat.” 

They repaired, therefore, to the particular tavern, which has already 
received mention in this history, on the south side of Cornhill, at which 
William Moyle had for so many years past been in the habit of dining. 
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But little Jemmy was not in the slightest degree to be awed by the 
solemn and business-like look of the highly-respectable dining-room in 
which he found himself. Even the presence of the serious waiter 
who took the money, who wore quite an ecclesiastical air, and might 
even have been, to judge by the dignified gravity of his aspect, in con- 
nexion with the rusty black of his clothes, an archdeacon who had come 
down in the world, had no controlling influence over William Moyle’s 
nephew. ‘The boy echoed noisily his companion’s orders for dinner. 

“ Yes, same for me; and stir your stumps, old man; I’m hungry!” 
he said jauntily to the astounded waiter. “ Sharp’s the word, and quick’s 
the action with me. Look alive with those chops, or I’ll let you know. 
Yes; I’llhave stout, too—a pint; and put a good head on it while you're 
about it.” 

Jemmy’s impudence was supreme ; it was ready for all emergencies ; 
it was indomitable. And there is really something admirable about super- 
lative impudence, that is armed at all points, that has no weak place in 
its harness, that is pure and whole—a natural weapon of offence, not an 
artificial shield, the result of much study and preparation. And in its 
integrity it is a rare gift. If I were required to select a personification 
of impudence, I think I should forthwith point to some such boy as 
Jemmy Stap as a fitting type of what was demanded. Impudence is 
rarely to be found in a quite perfect form in maturer life. Men are so 
uneven—unequal. I have known very bold barristers, certainly, who 
didn’t fear judge or jury, witnesses or clients, who would go through a 
good deal, and say a good deal, and do a good deal, without flinching 
(blushing, of course, is not to be expected in the case of a barrister), and 
yet who were quite cowed in the presence of their laundresses ; and 
brave Paladins, who had charged straight at Balaclava batteries, who 
yet were considerably overcome by the majesty of a London footman, 
or the severe apathy of a banker's clerk. And I hold to my original 
opinion, therefore, that for thoroughly sustained brazen boldness, for 
incessant irrepressible impudence, there is nothing equal to a small Cock- 
ney boy, such as Jemmy Stap. 

Busily engaged with his “chop and follow chop,” and copious 
libations of stout, ‘with a good head put upon it,” pursuant to instruc- 
tions, Jemmy was tolerably quiet during dinner. At the conclusion of 
the meal, the waiter brought William Moyle his customary glass of 
steaming gin-punch. 

“ Ditto for me, young fellow,” said the boy. 

“ Are you sure you're equal to it, Jemmy ?” his uncle asked timidly. 

“ Bless you, I’m used to it. There isn’t a headache in a gallon of it. 
Where are you putting your intellects? Ditto, my man, and look alive. 
And bring a pipe and a screw, do you hear?” 

After this William Moyle ceased to expostulate, and the waiter com- 
plied with the boy’s instructions. If any anticipation existed that these 
strong measures would terminate in the discomfiture in any way of Gash- 
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ford’s junior clerk, they were doomed to disappointment. Jemmy puffed 
at his long clay-pipe, and sipped his large rummer of steaming punch, 
without betraying any visible sign of uneasiness on either account. 

“This is what I call real comfort, no mistake at all about it,” he said, 
with an air of profound conviction. ‘ We only want a song or two to 
have the harmony of the evening quite perfect.” 

“ Don’t think of it, Jemmy,” William Moyle interposed in an alarmed 
voice ; “they don’t allow singing here. They wouldn’t hear of such a 
thing.” 

“That's a pity. It shows great want of taste and education. But 
what can you expect in the City? Why, you might have sung—what 
is it? ‘The Pope he’s not a happy man; he must obey the Alcoran.’ 
I forget the exact words; but it’s a good old song, and would just suit 
your voice, Uncle Bill. Or I’d have given the company the ‘ Cat’s-meat 
man,’ with an original comic dance between the verses. We'll have a 
toast or two, however. Silence, gentlemen, for the chair;” and he rapped 
sharply on the table. “I give you ‘Woman! who adds to our ’appi- 
ness, subtracts from our sorrows, multiplies our joys, and divides our 
cares.’ Woman! and God bless her !” 

He raised his rammer to his lips with a sort of ceremonious enthusiasm, 
after the enunciation of this sentiment, and then replaced it on the table 
with the air of having performed an important public duty. Further ap- 
plication to the punch he prefaced in like manner by other toasts, such as, 
“‘ May the flame of friendship never flicker, and the lamp of love light 
our lives for ever !” “ The bark of ’ope, and may it never weigh anchor 
in the waters of desolation!” “The smile of beauty, and may it never 
grow smaller!” &c. 

William Moyle on this occasion judiciously forebore to order his second 
supply of punch, lest his young companion should follow his example, the 
consequence of which proceeding he was afraid to contemplate. He was 
not sorry at last to pay the expenses incurred, and to find himself with 
his nephew again in the streets. 

“Tell your master I’m very well satisfied,” Jemmy said to the waiter 
at parting, “‘and I shall not hesitate to recommend the house to my 
friends.” 

“The boy’s too much for me,” William Moyle confessed to himself; 
“T mustn’t take him there again.” Then aloud : “ Will you come up to 
Whitfield Street, and see your Aunt Harriet, Jemmy ?” 

“Well, I don’t care ifI do. I haven't seen the missus for a good 
bit, nor Liz either. I'll just look in and say, ‘How do you do?’ to 
"em.” 

The door of the house in Whitfield Street was opened, as usual, by 
William Moyle’s daughter, who greeted the return home of her parent 
with customary effusion. 

“ Ah, Liz, my charmer! how are you?” cried the young lady’s cou- 
sin, as he stood on the door-mat. 
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“Hullo, Jemmy! is that you? Why, who'd have thought it ?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Tt’s me, and no one shorter. ‘One kiss, by heaven!” and he ad- 
vanced towards her with the voice and gestures of the villain in a melo- 
drama assaulting virtuous innocence. 

“Get along, do, You let me alone.” 

There were the sounds as of a face being slapped, of loud laughter, of 
a heavy bumping against the closed street-door, and finally as of the ad- 
ministration of a boisterous kiss. ; 

“‘ How rude you are, Jemmy ! I'll tell mother of you, see if I don’t.” 

Old Zachary Moyle was sitting before the kitchen-fire toasting his 
thin gaitered legs. 

“ How are you, William, my dear?” piped the old man, in his quaver- 
ing treble tones. “I’ve come up to have another look at you, though my 
breathing’s very bad to-day, and I'd better, perhaps, have stayed at 
home; but I got a lift on one of the market-carts. Why, that’s never 
little Jemmy you've got there? Poor Molly’s child! I hope you're a 
good boy, Jemmy, and getting on well at Gashford’s, It’s a fine open- 
ing for so young a lad. And J hope you make yourself useful, and are 
respectful in your manner, and do all you’re bid, and take pains, and are 
steady and punctual and industrious.” 

“Oh, all right, grandfather,” Jemmy exclaimed, a little wearied with 
the old man’s admonitions. 

“My journeys to Burchell Hall are over, I fancy,” William Moyle 
took occasion to whisper to his wife. 

“What do you mean, M. ?” 

“The boy’s gone.” 

“Not dead? You don’t mean as he’s dead, M.?” 

“No; gone away,—taken away, perhaps, I should say,—by Bryan.” 

“Lor! And Mr. G. knows of it? And takes it quiet? Well, 
perhaps it’s for the best. What could he do?” Then, after a few 
minutes, “ Are you ready for your tea, M.? Put the kettle on, Liz, and 
don’t keep poking your shoulders out of your dress.” 

She lowered her voice to say to her husband, “I think, if I'd been 
Bryan, I’d have done as he has. It’s best as it is, depend upon it.” 


CuapTerR IX. 
DOWN THE LINE, 


A tone night journey in a rocking, rattling, third-class railway- 
carriage; the uncushioned benches seeming to grow harder and sharper 
as the hours flew by, as mile after mile of country was passed over; and 
the wooden partitions of the vehicle to be gifted with the power of inflict- 
ing every now and then sudden smart blows upon the elbows and shoul- 
ders of the travellers, as they were jerked and jolted and shaken to and 
fro in the vehement rapidity of their transit. Now the shriek of the engine 
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as it plunged into a black, damp, noisome tunnel, the hollow sides of which 
multiplied, by a thousand reverberations, the many noises of the whirling 
train into one prolonged horrible crescendo of deafening roar; now a 
sharp metallic jangle as an iron bridge was crossed; then a sudden short 
gust of noise as the train rushed beneath a viaduct; then the dull grind- 
ing of the drag as a station was reached, and the speed was slackened. 
But Noel, curled up on one of the benches, his head in Bryan’s lap, slept 
through it all, though occasionally, as the train seemed to plunge and 
swerve and curvet, like a shying horse, he was in some danger of being 
tumbled from his resting-place on to the floor of the carriage. Bryan 
dozed too, rousing himself now and then with a start, to look round, not 
without suspicion and alarm, to satisfy himself that his nezlect—for so he 
accounted his want of wakefulness—had not disturbed his sleeping com- 
panion. Then, by the dim light of the fluttering little oil-lamp fixed in 
the roof, he would gaze into the face of the boy, upon the small features 
fixed in that calm, peaceful, yet sad-seeming expression, an attribute of both 
sleep and death. Even a baby wears something almost stern and sorrowful 
about its aspect in sleep, as though life surrendered itself to a state of re- 
pose only reluctantly, after a struggle, under protest as it were. 

“ Poor little Noel!” murmured Bryan, pityingly, and with a twitching 
of the nerves of his lips. 

The boy turned in his sleep, drew a long breath, then slowly opened 
his large gray eyes, closed them again; for even the feeble light of the 
carriage-lamp seemed to oppress and wound them at first. After a few 
moments he was thoroughly awake. 

“Have we much farther to go, Bryan?” he asked, raising himself. 

“Yes; a good bit farther, Noel. As yet, we’re little more than at 
the beginning of our journey. But it will be daylight soon. ‘Try and 
sleep, my lad. Let me see if I can make you more comfortable; though 
the carriage shakes terribly. I don’t wonder it keeps you awake.” 

“ How good you are to me, Bryan!” He spoke with an almost in- 
fantine simplicity; usually, his manner was brave and manly beyond his 
years; but in moments of sorrow, sickness, pain, fatigue, youth goes 
back to childishness. ‘‘ How good you are to me, Bryan!” and with his 
puny hands he caressed his friend’s sturdy knuckles. 

“Don’t say that, my boy ;” Bryan spoke in a moved tremulous voice. 
“Tt’s little enough I’ve done for you, or ever shall be able to do, I fear, 
God help me!” 

The boy closed his eyes, and had soon sunk asleep again. Bryan let 
down for a minute one of the shutters of the carriage, and looked out. 
The dim whiteness of coming day was already creeping up from the 
eastern horizon; dawn was, as it were, scaling the walls of night; soon 
darkness would be absolutely overcome by light. 

The railway ran from London through the central counties of England 
to the north and north-east. Midway upon the line, however, a branch 
stretched away to the west from a large junction station. Here Bryan 
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and the boy quitted the main line, and took their seats in the train wait- 
ing in readiness upon the branch line. Finally, by the time it was broad 
daylight, they quitted the railway when its most western terminus was 
reached. (At the period to which our history refers, very many intersec- 
tions of the vast network of railroads which now cover the country were 
incomplete, and had not as yet, indeed, been contemplated by the most 
far-and-wide-seeing of projectors. ) 

A frugal breakfast at a humble inn, and the travellers set forth to 
continue their journey. For some way they proceeded along a hot, dusty, 
winding high-road, stopping now and then where a pleasant piece of shade 
or some newly-mown hay proffered an opportunity for rest tvo inviting 
to be resisted. A cordial understanding, a firm friendship, seemed to be 
established between the two. Noel journeyed on with perfect confidence 
in his companion; the boy was quite content to surreader his fate into 
the man’s hands. He asked few questions as to their future proceedings. 
He was satisfied with his strong comrade’s ability to decide what was 
best for both of them. He trudged on, his steps falling rather short of 
the man’s long strides, with a light young heart,—hopeful, trustful, con- 
tent, without care; sure that his father’s friend would always guide, com- 
fort, protect him. He talked freely, openly, of such few adventures as 
his young life had yet encountered. He answered the man’s questions as 
to his school-trials, his childish days, going back, as far as his memory 
would permit, to dim circumstances, dreamily and doubtfully recollected, 
attending his infancy. Bryan was never weary of listening to his bright 
boy’s prattle. Then, in his turn, the man told stories of bush and digger 
life in Australia, of disasters at sea, of storms and shipwrecks, and other 
matters of deep interest to his young companion. So they fought against 
the tedium of their travel. 

At last they reached a river, running swiftly between two steeply 
shelving banks. They followed its course for some distance, till they 
were stopped by a small wharf, where several barges were moored. 
These, it seemed, brought coal and iron down the river, returning with 
such cargo as they could secure. Bryan negotiated with the master of 
one of these vessels for the passage of the boy and himself up the stream, 
as far as they could go. There was a strong cheery heartiness about 
Bryan’s manner that had made friends for them all through the journey; 
now of railway guards and porters, now of roadside landlords and field- 
labourers,—all had seemed glad to interchange friendly words with him, 
to assist and direct him on his way, and to be the better for such pro- 
ceedings. The barge-master made no objection to receive the two travellers. 

“ Did you miss the coach,” he asked, “or did you find it too dear 
for you? But the coach couldn’t take you so far as I can. Get on 
board. I won’t charge you much; only we must lay in more beer and 
tobacco.” 

And for the remainder of the day and the next night they were on 
board the barge, slowly toiling up the stream. 
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When they quitted the barge, they were in a wilder country, with 
distant ranges of hills in deep blue waves against the horizon; sudden 
valleys, musical with falling water; thick groves of fir-trees, that shed 
around them a cool, moist, fragrant shade: the way now canopied with 
boughs, and crossed with trickling natural springs, now arid, dusty, and 
scorching hot, where it girdled an unsheltered ascent that had some 
claims to call itself'a mountain. ‘The houses were very few,—the poorest 
of cottages, for the most part. As for inns, they were now only to be 
met with after long and fatiguing intervals of travel. 

For some time the man and the boy had walked on in silence. There 
was a sad thoughtful look upon Bryan’s face, a frown upon his forehead ; 
he pulled his cap on firmly, and stepped out quickly ; his eyes fixed on the 
ground but a little way in advance of him. He was so occupied by his 
own reflections, that he quite started when a strange voice addressed 
him. 

“T say, my man, you're going on too fast for that lad! Remember, 
his legs are not so long as yours.” 

The speaker was seated on a stone stile by the roadside: a little, 
rather wizen-faced man, much sunburnt, dressed in a suit of well-worn 
gray frieze; on his head a brown-straw hat, which he removed as he 
spoke, apparently to dab his brow with his handkerchief, and to rumple 
his curling thick black hair. 

“The boy’s dead-beat. You'd better stop in this shade for a bit. The 
road gets burning hot farther on.” 

“ Heaven forgive me for forgetting him!” said Bryan; “I was lost 
in thought. Are you very tired, Noel ?” 

“T am, rather, Bryan; and there’s a stone in my shoe hurts me. Let 
us stop, please, for a little.” 

Noel was pale, panting, very hot and dusty. Bryan, with looks of 
bitter self-reproach, made him sit down. The boy leant his head upon 
his friend’s breast while the shoe was removed. 

A sharp piece of flint had cut his foot, and his sock was stained with 
blood. 

“My poor Noel!” cried Bryan, in a voice of deep pity, and with tears 
in his eyes. 

He hastened to steep his handkerchief in a stream of running water 
by the side of the road, and to bathe and wash the dust from the boy’s 
bleeding: foot. 

The stranger sat watching this proceeding, smiling kindly and encour- 
agingly upon Noel, when their glances met. 

“T shall be all right in a minute, Bryan,” said the boy bravely. 

“T wouldn’t be in a hurry, if I were you,” the stranger remarked. 
“ How far are you journeying, though ?” and he turned to Bryan. 

“There are some railway-works going on in this part of the country, 
are there not?” said Bryan. 

“Yes; when you've got over the next hill, you'll see the line before 
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you,—that is, you'll see a high embankment they’re now at work upon. 
You want employment on the railway ?” 

“Yes; I’ve come some way for it. I was told they were in great 
want of hands.” 

“You're miles from the chief office. You'll hardly reach it to-day on 
foot.” 

Bryan’s face fell, and he turned to look at his tired companion. 

“T forgot how the sun would tell upon him: I’m pretty well used to 
it myself. I went tramping on like a fool, never giving a thought to 
the boy. Never mind. I'll take him on my shoulders the rest of the 
journey.” 

“You're a strong fellow,” said the stranger, rather enviously, as he 
contrasted Bryan’s height and muscle with his own small, spare propor- 
tions. 

“Ts there a public-house any where near,” asked Bryan, “where I can 
get the boy some dinner ?” 

“ Not for five miles or more along this road. But you'll find a cot- 
tage down in the valley, where you may get a slice of bread and a drink 
of milk,—little else, I fear; though there’s just the chance of a bit of 
bacon.” 

“‘ We'll push on there at once, Noel ;—or would you like to stop here 
longer?” 

“No, Bryan; I’m ready to go on now with you.” 

The stranger surveyed with evident interest their preparations to re- 
sume their journey. 

“Stay ; I think I’d better return with you. You can’t speak much 
Welsh, I fancy? No, I thought not. And you won't find much Eng- 
lish down in that valley. You'll fare the better for my going back with 
you. I’m the curate of this parish; it’s a large, but a very poor one. 
The rector’s away ; so it’s all under my charge now. My name’s David 
Griffith. When you’ve gone through the valley, turn off from the road, 
and make across the fields for the embankment; you'll see it when we're 
over the hill. When you've reached it, follow it about half a mile down 
the line, and you'll come to the hut of the inspector. You'll find work- 
men there who’ll direct you, if you think you're going wrong. But you 
can hardly miss the hut. See the inspector, Mr. Puckle,—he’s a very 
good fellow. Mention my name to bim—David Griffith,—you won’t for- 
get ?—and I’m sure he'll do all he can for you, and I’ve no doubt he'll 
find you work. Why, how strong you are! You make nothing of car- 
rying that boy. Why, if I were to attempt if, I should never get up 
that hill; though I’m a Welshman, and used to the country. It is very 
pretty, but dreadfully hilly,—at least, strangers always tell me so. I 
can’t say much about it myself: I don’t know other places much. I’ve 
hardly ever been out of Wales.” 

And the curate, with rather short breathing, chattered on with the air 
of a man who had a good deal to say, and was pleased to find some one 
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who would listen to him while he said it. There are many country- 
people who are positively grateful for even the sight of a strange face ; it 
varies, in ever so small a degree, the monotony of their usual limited 
range of vision. 

With the aid of the curate as friend and interpreter, some simple 
refreshments were obtained at the cottage in the valley, to which he 
conducted them; and then, following the directions of their new friend, 
Bryan and the boy mounted a high embankment, and proceeded down the 
line in search of the inspector's hut. After a fatiguing walk over the 
loose, moist, clinging earth-work, they reached the object of their quest. 
The hut was of the rudest possible kind: four mud walls coated with 
scanty turf, and a rough timber roof that did not keep out the rain. The 
only light admitted to the place was by means of the door, for there was 
no window. The inspector sat before his open door smoking a short 
black pipe. He was a bronzed, broad-shouldered, sinewy-looking man ; 
a little over thirty in years, with strongly-marked handsome features, 
high cheek bones, rather fierce blue eyes, and a long, ragged, orange- 
coloured beard. When he spoke, it was with a North-British accent, not 
very decided, but yet to be noted occasionally in the clipping of the final 
letters of some words, and the slightly droning prolongation of others. 
In his dress he seemed to be thoroughly armed against adverse weather, 
if indeed he did not, as seemed probable, take rather a pride in a certain 
extravagant roughness of costume. He wore a seaman’s sou’wester, or 
fantail hat; a hairy coat with large mother-o’-pearl buttons, and high, 
well-greased, heavily-soled, and many-nailed boots that reached above 
his knees. But there was altogether a picturesqueness about his appear- 
ance of which he was possibly quite conscious. 

“They call Scotland wet,” he had been known to say sometimes, by 
way of explanation of his provision against weather; ‘‘ but then it’s a dry 
place compared to this country. The rain comes down from the hills, and 
you're half washed away before you know where you are, if you’re not 
left sticking in mud up to your waist. It’s as wet a country as I’ve ever 
seen; and yet they’ve no whisky! They’ve no thought of any thing 
beyond flannel about here. They seem to understand flannel. But it’s 
no use trying to keep a man warm and dry from without, unless you give 
him a little whisky to warm him through from the inside. There’s 
nothing like Scotch whisky for that sort of thing,—nothing ; I always 
carry a flask of it about with me.” 

He was a Scotchman, and his name was Cluny Puckle: and he was 
not ashamed of either fact, as, indeed, he had no need to be ; and he was 
occupied with the duties of an inspector of works upon the Mid-Wales 
Railway. 

To this man Bryan advanced, stated his wishes, and mentioned the 
name of David Griffith, the curate, by way of introduction. 

“Oh, Curate Griff sent you on, did he?” said Mr. Puckle, his bright 
eyes turning alternately from Bryan to the boy. ‘“ He’s a good little body 
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is Griff, and he’s ready to do a good turn to any one he comes across. 
I like him. He’s the best Welshman I know ; though that’s not saying 
much, for I don’t like the rest of them a bit. You want employment? 
but you're a skilled labourer, I suppose—a plate-layer, or a boiler-smith, 
something of that sort: we’re not advanced far enough to want skilled 
work yet. We're only just begun here, throwing up the embankments. 
We can give you as much work as you like as anavvy. We're short of 
hands. Had a great row last week: a fight between the Welsh and 
Irish navvies; they fight like cats,“ always fighting, nearly killed some 
half-dozen of them; so I was obliged to sack the lot. If I can help it, I 
won't engage any but English navvies, for the future ; but I can’t get 
them to stay, that’s the worst of it; the country’s so wet, they lose a 
week’s work sometimes, when the rain keeps on steadily. You're Cor- 
nish, I should say, by the look of you.” 

“Yes, I was born in Cornwall; I come of Cornish parents,” Bryan 
said. 

“What’s your name?” 

“George Bryan.” , 

“ Not a Cornish name: 


‘By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornish men,’ 


the proverb says. Yet you’ve a Cornish look. Is that your son ?” 


Mr. Puckle spoke in a sharp, quick, commanding tone. Somehow it 
seemed hardly possible to avoid answering direct questions put in so 
stern and prompt a way. 

“No, he’s not my son,” Bryan said; “his father’s dead; he’s under 
my charge; I’m the only friend he’s got.” 

“ He seems a sharp little laddie,” the inspector observed, after a rigid 
scrutiny of Noel. ‘‘ You want to find work for him too ?” 

“T don’t know what to do about the boy,” Bryan said meditatively. 

“Yes, let me work, Bryan,” Noel interposed. 

“We'll make a ‘ fatting-boy’ of him. He'll soon learn how to do 
that.” The inspector spoke decisively, and then puffed hard at his pipe, 
the light of which had nearly expired during the colloquy above set forth. 
(We may take this opportunity of explaining to those who need such 
information, that the duty of a “ fatting-boy” consists simply in supplying 
the wheels and axles of the earth-wagons employed in the construction 
of a railway with a thick, black, unpleasant-looking grease; casks of 
the material standing ready for the purpose alongside the rails during 
the progress of the works.) 

The inspector surveyed Bryan again. 

“You know how to use a spade, I suppose ?” 

“T ought to,” Bryan answered with a smile. 

“Where have you been working last ?” 

“ My last digging was done at Ballarat, Australia.” 

“Then you didn’t dig to much purpose, I imagine, or you wouldn’t 
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be here,” the inspector said, sharply. ‘‘ Well, we shall be glad to get a 
good English navvy. We pay three-and-sixpence a day for first-rate 
labour. I'll put you on at half-a-crown at first, till I see what you're 
made of. That’s what I give most of the Welsh and Irish navvies. I'll 
raise you directly I see you're worth it. You haven’t got a spade, of 
course ? so I must stop eighteenpence out of your first week to pay for 
one. We pay wages fortnightly ; but I ‘sub’ the men twice a week— 
those who are hard up, and deserve it. You can have a‘ sub’ to-morrow, 
if you like; I dare say you're hard up—I never knew a navvy that 
wasn’t.” (A sub, it may be necessary to explain, is a small payment in 
advance, probably a contraction of subsidy.) ‘‘T'here’ll be work on this 
line for years, if all the branches are carried out that are planned. But 
the company are starving the work, to my thinking: these embank- 
ments are not broad enough, and the bridges, farther on, too slight, con- 
sidering what a wet country it is, and how the streams about here swell 
in the winter-time. You won't get a lodging near here; you'll have 
to go six miles up to the town; but there’s a donkey-engine takes the 
wagons back at about seven o'clock. You can go back by that, if you like. 
I always do. If you like to begin to work at once, you can. You'll get 
through a quarter of a day’s work, at any rate. You see that tall man 
out there—yonder, by the curve—a man in a red night-cap and a blue 
shirt? That’s Long Peter, as he’s called; he’s the ganger on this part of the 
work. Go to him, and tell him I sent you. You needn’t be afraid about 
the boy. He’s safe enough, never fear; I’m not going to eat him. He’s 
done up; he’d better not begin work until to-morrow; he can rest in my 
hut. Hi! you Peter!” 

And with a shout to arrest the attention of the ganger—about a 
hundred yards off—Mr. Puckle left Bryan Tredgold to find his own way, 
and begin his first quarter of a day’s work upon the Mid-Wales Railway. 

“‘ A fine-looking fellow,’ Mr. Puckle mused, as he scrutinised the 
retreating figure of the man. ‘“ How comes he to be a navvy, I wonder? 
He started in life on a different footing, I take it. Well, he’s not the 
only man who's .ome down to delving for his bread, like old father 
Adam. Why, old Long Peter boasts he once owned a big estate, and 
had a stable-full of hunters and a kennel of fox-hounds. But Peter’s a 
houzy old thief, and tells lies. Hum! Bryan,—a Cornish navvy. Surely 
lve seen the man before, when he bore another name. Well, it’s little 
business of mine. If he’s come to trouble, it’s not for me to be blaming 
him. I’ve done no such wise things for my own self. I’ve knocked 
about for a good many years, ina good many places, and got little but 
knocks for my pains. Why should I bother about the man? It’s best 
to ask few questions. It’s more prudent to let things alone.” 

He turned to where Noel was standing, in front of the hut, with his 
eyes fixed on Bryan in the distance. 

“You're but a wee lad,” said Mr. Puckle, as he considered the boy. 

“T shall grow bigger and stronger,” the boy remarked simply. 

VOL. VIII. I 
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The inspector smiled. 

“No doubt, laddie, no doubt. What's your name? No, no matter ; 
T'll put you both down as Bryan—and young Bryan; it will simplify 
things in my lists.” 

He paused for a few moments, as he said in a low voice, “ No, it isn’t 
fair to be questioning the lad about his friend. And it’s not prudent. 
It’s no business of mine neither.” 

After a little while, however, he asked : 

“You can read, my man? Yes. Can you read this?” and he pro- 
duced from his pocket a small dog’s-eared volume, and turned over a 
leaf or two of it before Noel. 

“Tt’s Latin!” said the boy ; “it’s Horace! I’m only in Virgil.” And 
he began to construe after the manner of the pupils at Burchell Hall. 
“Jam, now ; satis,enough; nivis, of snow; atque dire grandinis, and of 
dreadful hail; Pater, the father; misit, has sent; terris, to the lands,— 
isn’t it?” and so on. 

The book was closed with a smack, and thrust again into the pocket 
of the inspector. A strong hand patted the boy on the head. 

“Be a good bairn,” said Mr. Puckle, gently, “and station in life 
doesn’t much signify.” Afterwards, however, he asked himself, “ How 
is it the little laddie has come here to be a fatting-boy ?” 

And the question seemed to occupy the inspector a good deal. 

The day’s work done, Mr. Puckle, Bryan Tredgold, and Noel, with 
a swarm of navvies, crowding into a long train of earth-wagons, were 
drawn by the donkey-engine—as the ugly, stunted, puffing locomotive 
was called—some miles away from the embankment, until a small, 
muddy, sordid-looking Welsh town was reached. 

Mr. Puckle occupied confined dingy apartments over a strong-smell- 
ing general shop. 

He had removed his heavy boots, and thrust his feet into warm 
slippers. He smoked his pipe, and stirred a strong tumbler of whisky- 
toddy (his third). 

“Tt’s getting nigh bed-time,” he said; “ and yet I know I sha’n’t sleep 
a wink for ever so long, for thinking of that Cornish navvy. I can’t 
make it out. The man’s face is strangely familiar tome ; Bryan—George 
Bryan. ‘By Pol, Tre, and Pen, you may know the Cornish men.’ ‘ By 
Pol, Tre,—ah! I have it;” and he jumped up so hastily, that he 
spilled half his tumbler, “I have it—Bryan Tredgold—that’s the man! 
I knew him years ago, when I first went up to London, before I sailed 
for India. What does he do here? Ugh! it’s no matter. It’s no busi- 
ness of mine. It will be more prudent to take just no notice of the 
thing.” 

Bryan had secured a very humble lodging in a narrow tortuous lane, 
at the back of the wide muddy High Street of the town. 

“Are you very tired, my boy,” he asked Noel, as they sat alone in 
their small room, lighted by a cheap, feeble, very slim candle. 
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“T’m tired, but I’m not sleepy. Tell us an Australian story, Bryan. 
Was my father with you when you were so hungry in the bush? Tell 
me about him, please.” 

“ Not to night, Noel; some other time. We've other things to think 
of now. Will you try to be happy here? Can you be happy here, do 
you think ?” 

“Yes, Bryan, if I may stay with you.” 

“You shall, my boy. We are more than two hundred miles from 
London, Noel; think of that! It makes my heart feel lighter, I know. 
Two hundred miles away from trouble, and sorrow, and temptation !” 

His words, or the tone in which he spoke, sounded rather strangely 
to the boy, who opened his gray eyes rather wonderingly. 

“Yes, Noel. I'll tell you something of your father, something he 
was fond of saying. ‘May you never know how hard it is to resist 
temptation; how hard it is to forgive trespasses against you !’” 

Then in a lower tone he added, 

“Yes, thank God! Two hundred miles from London. Two hundred 
miles from a terrible temptation!” 
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A Song of Love and Life, 


Sweet is true love; it ne’er was given in vain. 

True love has power in life to conquer pain 
And live, because true love can never die. 

“Twas death that proved what love in life should be; 

And life should prove that death is not for thee: 
The soul is chain’d by love—it cannot fly. 









True love may give thee strength and will to live; 
‘True love can give what love alone can give,— 

Power which those only who have conquered know; 
Power patiently and bravely to live on, 
And win the happiness thou deemédst gone, 
While self was grieving over selfish woe. 












Sweet Love, thou art not made to fade away; 

And, Death, thou canst not make us loveless clay: 
The soul is love,—the soul can never die. 

[f life immortal live within thy breast, 

If nothing but true love can give thee rest, 

Drink from the Fountain that can satisfy. 










Earth's love may die; earth’s charms must all decay; 

Earth’s sweetest joy, untouched, may pass away; 
Earth's flowers bloom, and brighten, and then fall. 

Gop's love must live; Gop’s truth can never change; 

(op’s joy to hearts which love is never strange; 

Gop’s pity wills that love should pity all. 










Life here is full of sorrow, death, and sin; 

Life is a cup too small to hold love in;— 
The cup of human life is often broken. 

Eternal life no shadow knows, nor pains ; 

Eternal life eternal love contains, 

And love as true and sweet as love unspoken. 













The sweetest love that ever filled thy heart 
Should urge thee on to do thy destined part 

And live, when sorrow makes thee long to die. 
Then love, true love, which cannot love in vain, 
Will prove itself, and make thee conquer pain; 
So live; for love is best: thou shalt not die. 









1861. 
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Cloudy Memories of an Old Passport. 
ONE DAY IN DENMARK. 


By Grorce Avavustus SALA. 


I went one day last December to the Austrian Embassy in Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, to get my passport vis¢d for Venice. It was 
about the twentieth time that I had made up my mind to pay a visit to 
the Queen of the Adriatic ; but, as usual, my intention was never carried 
out. It is not to be, I suppose. I am never to see the lagunes, take a stall 
at the Fenice, ride in the “omnibus” gondola from the railway-station, 
to the hotel, or sit up all night eating ices on the Place of St. Mark, with 
the Austrian military bands, “their mushick playin’ chunes,” as the Mul- 
liganian bard has it, outside. It was all settled, so far as human proposing 
went; but, Providence disposing otherwise, I didn’t go to Venice. My route 
was marked out, nevertheless. I intended to avoid the A]pine passage into 
Italy, some ugly accidents from avalanches having taken place on the St. 
Gothard, the Simplon, or the Spliigen, I forget which; and the escalade 
of Mount Cenis being impossible, at this period of the year, to all but 
government couriers, and English detectives in quest of runaway bank- 
rupts, I had arranged to take the jog-trot railway to Marseilles and 
Toulon, thence to skirt the Maritime Alps, in the diligence, to Nice, 
thence to take steamship for Genoa, and so up to Alessandria and Milan, 
and so, right through by rail, into Venetia. 

I had taken counsel of a wise citizen of the world, so sapient that he 
can travel all over it without letting his beard grow. A philosopher who 
climbs Mount Atlas clean shaven and in a shooting-jacket, and has in- 
terviews with Turkish pashas without subsequently assuming a tarbouch 
on the strength of his oriental acquaintance. ‘To the pure all things are 
pure ; and to my sage friend the wilds of Kabylia are as placid und deco- 
rous as King’s-Bench Walk, Temple. His experience is fertile in “ hints 
to vagabonds.” It is astonishing how prone is your quiet well-bred Eng- 
lish gentleman to claim clanship with Bohemia; and as, according tu 
that respectable but somewhat senile organ of mild atheism and genteel 
sedition the Westminster Review, I am a Bohemian, and consequently 
a vagabond, I was very glad to take some hints about Venice from my 
friend. He told me how to make bargains by the day with the gondoliers ; 
to stay at the Victoria in preference to Danielo’s ; to driak beer in lieu of 
wine, the want of cellarage being most unfavourable to the preserva- 
tion both of body and bouquet in Venice; and to gird myself well with 
flannel, rheumatism being naturalised in the city of the Doges. In 
short, he showed me the entire carte du pays; and there lacked only the 
Austrian visa, and a roll of circular notes, towards my complete equip- 
ment for a trip to the Quadrilateral. However, I dida’t go; aud I dare say 
I shall mean as much as ever to go next year, and that the slip ’twixt 
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the cup and the lip will be on a par with similar mischances in bygone 
enterprises. 

As a rule, I am dreadfully afraid of Austrian ambassadors, as repre- 
sented by their humblest legation clerks, all over Europe. There is some- 
thing about his Royal and Apostolic Majesty, the double-headed eagle on 
his scutcheon, the white coats of his grenadiers, and the yellow moustaches 
of his officers, that mislikes me much. I never enter the portals of an 
Austrian embassy without a nervous qualm pervading my frame; in fact, 
I suppose that blood is thicker than water, and that I share in that 
abhorrence for the Tedeschi which my forefathers, who groaned under 
their tyranny,—to “‘ groan” is the right word, I think,—may have experi- 
enced. However, I got my passport put en régle this particular day last 
December without any trouble; and was agreeably surprised to find that 
the usual fee of five shillings was not charged for the visa. The double- 
headed eagle is growing generous, I thought; and so determined to emu- 
late his munificence by giving the powdered footman—a superb creature, 
who looked as though he could have awed disaffected Hungary by a 
single glance, and doubled up the Ban of Croatia in the twinkling of a 
bedstaffi—a florin. “Iwas a pretty compliment,the florin being an Aus- 
trian coin; and the footman grinned a superb approval. A wink even 
quivered for an instant on his lordly eyelid. I went out into Chandos 
Street with a light heart, and well satisfied with the result of my errand ; 
only, I wish that his Excellency the Ambassador of his Royal and Apos- 
tolic Majesty would have the common decency and courtesy to provide a 
waiting-room for gentlemen who come to have their passports viséd for 
Venice, and not keep them cooling their heels in his entrance-hall, like 
lackeys. 

When I reached the street, I looked at my passport, which I had been 
too much flurried to examine while within the ambassadorial precincts. 
The Secretary of Legation must have had hard work to find a spare 
place for his signature. My credentials were very old and ragged ; issued 
by Lord Clarendon, and covered front and back with signalements, visas, 
stamps, and signatures, in all kinds of handwriting, crabbed, scrawling, 
and blotted, in all kinds of coloured inks, more or less faded. There was 
a good deal of grease about my passport ; each heraldic stamp of consu- 
late or legation had an oleaginous nimbus round it, which had oozed out 
from the printing-ink. Lord Clarendon’s arms at the bottom had nearly 
disappeared, and the unicorn in the royal arms at the top had lost his 
horn and his tail. The copper-plate platitudes about “let or hindrance,” 
“ aid and protection,” were crossed and recrossed, and half obliterated by 
visas and timbres looming in a fog of blots through the flimsy paper. 
I turned the sheet all ways, and mused over the kingdoms and empires 
into which I had been, but with great “let or hindrance,” permitted to 
enter, and where I had never received any thing like “aid or protection.” 
Here were the old Calais police-marks; the stigmata of Boulogne and 
Lille, “vu pour Paris.” Then came “vu a la Légation de Suéde et de 
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Norvége ;” again Austrian, Prussian, Belgian, Bavarian, Italian visas by 
the half-dozen. Then the Russians had taken possession of it, and deco- 
rated one half of the back with a full, false, and particular account of my 
birth, parentage, education, characteristics, and adventures, prior to my 
being vaccinated and subsequent to my first having my hair cut; atleast 
so I conjectured from the prolixity of the closely written and totally ille- 
gible Sclavonic with which so many estimable officials of the Muscovite 
police had kept me so long waiting at frontier towns, and charged me so 
many silver roubles for. As I ran over this defaced and begrimed 
schedule, cloudy (not sunny) memories of foreign lands came dully troop- 
ing through my tired brain. All is changed, I sighed. Some of the 
kingdoms have abolished the passport system, others have come to 
grief,—kings, kingdoms, and passports,—and have no longer a place 
in the Almanach de Gotha. Some of the secretaries of legation have 
risen to be ministers plenipotentiaries ; others may have been sent to 
Siberia, and are wheeling barrows full of spelter, now, with gyves 
upon their limbs. All, all changed. I looked at my own signature 
in the margin of the passport, written with a defiant hopeful boldness 
ten years ago. I couldn’t write like that now. I signed my name 
again, beneath the old one, when I reached home. Alas, it seemed to 
have turned gray, and to be neuralgic and carbuncular, and to be a 
hypochondriacal, shaky, seedy, and, to tell though, somewhat of an 
imbecile signature. Basta. What was it Sterne said of Valetudinarian 
Smollett’s book of “Travels in Italy”? didn’t he accuse the “learned 
Smellfungus” of describing less the country he had visited than the state 
of his own “ miserable feelings” ? His reverence Don Lorenzo came him- 
self to have “ miserable feelings” not long afterwards; and here’s the 
same to you, my hale and hearty friend. 

I was folding up the cloudy old passport, gingerly and tenderly fold- 
ing it, not because I loved the thing, but because I knew that the slightest 
roughness would rend its flimsy creases into rags, when my eye caught a 
couple of visas, one consular, one police-official, that had hitherto escaped 
me. April 1856 ; that’s it. “ Kontoir fur Reisende: Betact : Kiébnhavn,” 
and a quantity of thick hard black grease, of which I could make nothing. 
Gesehen fur reise nach Copenhagen, and several lines of those peculiar 
German caligraphics which always remind me of mad Nat Lee’s oft-quoted 
but much-ridiculed lines,— 


“T’ve seen an unscrewed spider spin a thought, 
And walk away upon the wings of angels.” 


There is nothing to my mind so like a “ screwed-up spider” as the 
Teutonic handwriting. Turning, however, from the permit of the Ger- 
man Arachne to the Scandinavian kingdom, to which it had reference, 
I remembered that I had once spent a day in Denmark. One day and 
one night, no further do my Danish experiences extend, unless, indeed, 
subsequent sojourns in Schleswig Holstein, and in Altona (which, al- 
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though subject to the sway of his Danish Majesty, are not in Denmark 
proper), are to be taken into account. I arrived in the capital erst of 
King Claudius on a Sunday morning, and I left on the Monday at noon. 
Let me see if I can call up any cloudy memories about Copenhagen. 

It was quite by accident that I ever went there at all. I had no 
letters of introduction, and not a soul I knew in the city to call upon. | 
ought to have been at St. Petersburg a full week before ; but, as the ice in 
the Baltic obstinately refused to}'break up, and I was eating my heart 
and my head off in the inconceivably dreary port of Stettin, and I was 
sick of going backwards and forwards to Berlin, I was prepared for any 
region, however inhospitable it might be—to the North Pole itself, by way 
of achange. Indeed, I fancied that the young lady who was continually 
arranging her yellow back hair, in a mirror of the size and shape of a 
cocked-hat, at the casement opposite my hotel, was singing the song in 
Faust, “There was a king in Thule,” to herself. “Go for Thule,” I ex- 
claimed. “ Why not try Copenhagen?” suggested the landlord of the . 
Drei Kronen” at Stettin, who doubtless thought it far better that I 
should proceed thither, as I must return to Stettin to take shipping for 
Cronstadt, than that I should go back to Berlin, with the chance of 
never returning to the “ Drei Kronen” at all. 

This was the period of my being haunted and persecuted by the male- 
volent Thomas Tidler aus Tyrol. It was thus he described himself over the 
shop, where he sold alpenstocks, pouches, and knives and toys made out 
of chamois-horn. His dépét was just over against the “ Three Crowns.” 
He wore the full Tyrolese costume; but I am afraid that his speculation 
in Stettin was not of the most prosperous kind, for nobody ever came to 
buy chamois-horn; and he was wont to stand all day in high-crowned 
hat, shirt-sleeves, black velvet small-clothes, and those white stockings and 
ankle-jacks fashionable at the banks of Ischl, humming the Jédeln of 
his native heights to himself, and occasionally executing the slow move- 
ments of the Tyrolienne to keep himself warm. You may say there was 
nothing to excite disquiet or alarm in the appearance of such a character ; 
but Thomas Tidler appeared to me as the embodied and vascular sign- 
board of his establishment ; and who, I should like to know, would wish 
to see a live Scotchman consulting his mull at the tobacconist’s door; or 
a breathing Cariboo chewing pigtail thereat; or the wooden midshipman 
in Leadenhall Street positively shivering his timbers, or splicing his 
mainbraces in the flesh ; or the Black Lion at Brentford actually roaring 
and wagging his tail? Carved and gilt, or stuffed, I could have borne 
with Thomas Tidler; but he was too much for me as the Tyrolese arms 
in flesh and blood. He had, moreover, a baleful habit of staring at me, 
and asking me day after day to buy the same boot-jack or goblet—I 
forget which now—of chamois-horn; and in the end I hated the harm- 
less creature. “I will go away to Denmark,” I said, “and see if there 
be any thing rotten in the state of it ;” so I sent the waiter to the Danish 
consulate (which was on a second floor in a back street, over a pastry- 
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cook’s and a ladies’ school), and one Saturday afternoon put myself on 
board the Danebrog steamer, bound for Copenhagen. 

We went down the dirty estuary in which Stettin lies, and in the 
midst of a persistent drizzle of rain,—it was raw, cold, biting mid- 
March,—and you know what kind of weather that usually is in Pomera- 
nia,—down to a place called Swinemunde, about which I only recollect this: 
that there was one of the rottenest, muddiest piers as a landing-place I 
ever saw, surmounted by a belfry, in which a cracked bell jangled most 
fearfully, and that on the platform of the pier itself two Prussian soldiers, 
overcome with beer, were fighting. We stopped at Swinemunde about 
seven minutes, and they were fighting all the time. We rounded a 
headland, and got into the Haf See shortly afterwards; but so long as I 
could discern their forms, these Prussian warriors battled. It was strictly 
an up-and-down fight. When Carl was sprawling, Herman was on the 
top of him, pounding away vigorously; and then it came to Herman’s 
turn to be undermost, and for Carl to administer unto him, with energy, 
if not with science, the blows of Thor’s hammer. They had fortunately 
no side-arms, and they were not up to the ingenious military device, so 
popular among our old gallant defenders, of taking off their belts, and 
thrashing each other with the buckle-end ; but they had plenty of nails 
and feet and teeth, and they bit, scratched, kicked, and plucked out 
mutual handfuls of hay-coloured hair, in a manner most edifying to be- 
hold. “ Bah,” quoth a Frenchman standing next to me, as we watched 
the receding contest, “ces gredins-la ne savent pas se battre. Pour- 
quoi n’essaient-t-ils pas de la savate?” I thought myself that they 
might have turned the spikes on the summits of their helmets to some 
account by butting at each other, bull or Negro fashion. I wonder how 
long they fought. For aught I can tell, they may be at it now; for 
your Prussian is a most fire-eating animal, when roused. 

The Haf See is not a very stormy sea, but it is a “wobbling” one. 
The Danebrog, for all her Scandinavian name, was a leaky old tub of Brit- 
ish origin, which I conjecture had long since done Channel and River 
service in the days when competition between the Margate and Herne- 
Bay steamboat companies ran high, and the fare from Thames Street 
to Boulogne was only five shillings. Her engines were in a most dilapi- 
dated condition, and uttered dolorous ejaculations throughout the night. 
There was very little to eat on board, and a great deal too much corn- 
brandy to drink. The steward might have taken out a patent for the 
supply of the most execrable cigars that ever were smoked—or rather 
lit, puffed at a moment, and then, in an access of uncontrollable nausea, 
flung away; and altogether I was very miserable. Happiness should 
not be exclusively bound up in cigars, cognac, and a bill of fare; but when 
to these you add rain, inward qualmishness from “ wobbling,” and six 
uncommunicative travelling companions, a general result in profound 
wretchedness is imaginable. 

We “wobbled” and creaked and groaned dismally, and I sacrificed to 
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Neptune, without feeling the slightest veneration for the oceanic deity, 
throughout the afternoon and night, when in the gray raw morning we 
came to an anchor in the midst of a quantity of drab mud. I bade 
farewell to the Danebrog with a heartfelt hope that I might never see 
her again; for I had gathered that the return boat to Stettin was to be 
the Kinig von Danemark, a bran-new steamer,—“mwunderschin’” the 
Germans called it. Then we went, not ashore, but on to a crazy landing- 
stage, and into a hut of rough-hewn timbers, where there was a little 
stove nearly red-hot, and two corpulent custom-house officers, smoking 
like limekilns, exhaling dreadful fumes of corn-brandy, but perfectly 
good-humoured. I felt at once that [ was among the hardy Norse- 
men,—that brave, kind-hearted, drunken, honest people, whom I hold to 
be about a hundred per cent superior to the cold-blooded, beer-soddened, ~ 
mugy, metaphysical, self-sufficient, stingy Germans. I don’t mean the 
German ladies, I beg to observe; I love the sweet, innocent, trusting, 
sentimental Friiuleins. I adore them, every one; but the Meinherr I 
like not. When the German has talents, his cleverness generally leads 
him to finding out that the Christian religion is a mistake, or an im- 
posture, or else to losing himself in the nebulous regions of the Infinite 
Obscure. When he is stupid, he is a mere sulky, savage brute, as ob- 
stinate as a pig, as revengeful as a Corsican, and as conceited as a 
Chinese. 

It might be wished, however, that the worthy Danes didn’t drink so 
much corn-brandy. I am aware that the inclemency of the climate 
induces a greater consumption of alcoholic stimulants than would be 
tolerable in milder regions, and that continually “liquoring up” in the 
North may not be, for the same reason, quite so dangerous as it is in the 
South; but there is reason in roasting eggs, and there should be, I take 
it, a medium in all things, and in brandy-drinking. It is not so much 
the number of people you see tipsy, as the knowledge that almost every 
body you meet is in the habit of taking more than is good for him—or 
her—that strikes a stranger in Copenhagen. A pretty stranger I am to 
brand a nation with an addictedness to bibulous propensities, when my 
residence in the country did not extend beyond twenty-four hours, and 
when for a third of that brief space I was asleep! Such reckless assump- 
tion may be on a par with the celebrated summary of the naval officer, who, 
being desired by his commander to make a report on the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of some port they touched at, wrote thus, 
‘Manners they have none, and their customs are very beastly.” And, 
again, was there not a navigator who once made this entry in his log: 
“ Passed Cape de Verd ten leagues to the N.N.W.; natives kind and 
hospitable” ? It may be that I did not see the members of the Copen- 
hagen Teetotal Society. Perhaps the Danes drink more brandy on Sunday 
than on other days ; but however it be, there seemed to me to be brandy, 
brandy, every where, and not a drop fit to drink. 

The March weather was frigid enough at Stettin; but here it was 
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colder than our coldest Christmas, and the nipping atmosphere gave me 
a foretaste of what I might expect in the Gulf of Finland. The heat of 
the little cabin, where the corpulent custom-house officers examined my 
carpet-bag, and civilly declined the small silver coin I offered them, and 
which the Russian or German douaniers would have clutched at eagerly, 
was stifling ; but when I emerged into the outer air, and found my nose 
unceremoniously tweaked by the winter wind, I began to recognise the 
beneficial agency of that guide, philosopher, and friend to the traveller 
northward, the Stove. 

“ Hotel d’Angleterre?” Yes, I think it was at that hostelry that, 
to use the Continental term, I “descended.” It was a big roomy house, 
with wide wouden staircases, not of polished or beeswaxed boards, as is 
the custom in France and Germany, but of planking painted black, and 
solidly varnished. Every thing was very clean. No smell of soup, no 
smell of damp clothes or sour cabbage—those abominable German hotel 
odours ; but a mild pervading aroma of tobacco and brandy—both bad. 
With them, perhaps, there struggled just a faint flavour of hemp and 
pitch and tar; the whole giving a kind of ship-chandler’s gusto to the 
establishment. They put me into a large room with three tall windows, 
all with double casements, never opened, but provided with one movable 
pane to expel hot air and let in cold, common in northern houses, and 
which the Russians call a vasistas—from the German Was ist das? 
or “ What is it?” One side of the apartment was entirely taken up by 
the stove, a towering monumental structure that might have served for 
“‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” in white shiny earthenware tiles, 
profusely embossed with a florid Louis-Quatorze pattern. Time, how- 
ever, had not space to throw a dart at me ere I was ensconced between 
the coarse snowy linen sheets of a camp-bed, that gleamed in the midst 
of the big room like the grave of some child for whom there was no 
room in the huge stove-sarcophagus. Then I slept till nine o’clock ; 
and then a rosy chambermaid, without a by your leave, or a with your 
leave, broke into my chamber, wished me good morning in capital Eng- 
lish, and brought me some boiling coffee in a thick white cup not unlike 
a sarcophagus in itself, a roll of brown bread, a portentous lump of 
butter, white and hard like suet, and a decanter of brandy. They always 
bring you brandy. It is considered one of the necessaries of life, I pre- 
sume. ‘They almost expect you to wash in it; nay, Danes have seriously 
expatiated to me on the advantage of putting a dash of cognac into the 
water you use for your morning rubbing. I wonder whether they suckle 
the babies upon brandy and milk! 

The English traveller in France who expressed his amazement at the 
facility with which even the little children spoke French has been much, 
and I suppose deservedly, laughed at. I wonder whether I am tumbling 
into any bévue by recording the pleasurable astonishment I felt at the 
number of Danes I found who spoke or seemed to speak English, with- 
out the slightest perceptible foreign accent. In the Hétel d’Angleterre— 
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albeit such names are often given abroad on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle—such a familiarity with our tongue is not to be wondered at ; 
but of the many shops I visited during the day, there was not one in 
which I did not find the English tongue fluently spoken. But the most 
curious thing is, that to listen to a party of Danes rapidly conversing, you 
may fancy, without understanding a word of what they are saying, that 
they are a group of Northumbrians talking vigorous colliers’ English. The 
inflections of the language have an English sound. It isn’t Saxon, it is 
Scandinavian ; and the real Englishman foregathers, I take it, far more 
from Canute than from Harold. The Norse element is the strongest, 
after all, in England. When the Saxons first came to us they were 
Norse; but their northern strength died out, and the Danes came and 
got the better of them, and then they declined again, till another race of 
Norsemen, the Normans, came to re-invigorate the stock, and build up 
the pure and perfect Englishman, who otherwise would have degenerated 
into the flabby pudding-headed German. I may state this opinion with- 
out any conceit, as I do not happen to have one drop of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in my veins. 

I went down-stairs into a vast salle-d-manger, double-windowed, 
painted-floored, painted-tabled, and garnished at its upper end with a stove 
about thrice the size of that in my bedroom. There was not one English 
traveller there save myself; but there was a fair sprinkling of Danish 
merchants, North-German traders from Kiel and Flensburg and Lubeck 
and Bremen, and officers of the garrison of Copenhagen. I was pleased 
to see that the manly custom of eating beefsteaks and onions for break- 
fast obtained in the Danish capital; but grieved to observe that cigar- 
smoking was added by way of condiment to the substantial viand in ques- 
tion. Of course every body took a nip of brandy after his beefsteak. 
My stomach, after the “wobbling” Danebrog, was not quite strong 
enough for this Walhalla-like fare; but I managed to get through an 
omelette and some more coffee, and then started off to make the most of 
my time, and take a tramp through the city. ‘There was a kind of inde- 
pendence in the feeling that I was not acquainted with one human being 
in it, and that I had found my warmest welcome in an inn. The welcome 
was one not to be complained of. The chambermaid was the merriest 
little soul I had met with for a long day; the waiter who served me 
was a wag; all the officers who were eating beefsteaks and drinking 
brandy spoke English; and the landlord was an incarnation of jollity, and 
wanted to treat me to a glass of old cognac before I went out for my 
walk. It was a comfort to me, however, to find that, although English 
was so commonly spoken, I did not set eyes upon the Times newspaper, 
even Galignani, during the whole of the day I spent in Denmark. 


(70 be continued.) 
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Crial by Sury. 


Part II. 


? 


“THE passage from Fortescue,” said one of the students, “is most im- 
portant to illustrate the general character of juries in his day. But did 
they not degenerate after his time, and more especially in the sixteenth 
century ?” 

“T am not aware of that,” replied their host. 

“Tt was a jury who convicted Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher 
for denying that the king could be head of the Church.” 

“True; and a jury found the gallant Surrey guilty of high treason ; 
and other cases may be cited. But you must distinguish between state 
trials and ordinary trials between party and party.” 

“T thought it was the peculiar boast of trial by jury, that it protected 
the subject against the tyranny of the higher powers ?” 

“‘ What I mean is this: under the oppressive dynasty of the Tudors, 
justice continued to be well administered in ordinary cases ; those where 
the crown was concerned formed the exception; but this arose from the 
general subservience of the whole nation, and is not to be charged as a 
demerit of trial by jury.” 

“Could there be any grosser case than the conviction of Sir Thomas 
More ?” 

“‘ Tt was indeed a horrible case. The jury were about to acquit him, 
for lack of evidence, when Solicitor-General Rich volunteered to give 
evidence of a private conversation between More and himself, into which 
he had entrapped him under pretence of friendship. Even this was not 
sufficient in law; but the lord-chancellor, who acted as chief-commis- 
sioner at the trial, directed a conviction; and the jury, after considering 
for a quarter of an hour, found More guilty. His relative, whose report 
we have, imputes the verdict to their desire of pleasing the king. But 
the judge was more to blame than the jury.” 

“It is most strange that this royal Bluebeard should have been so 
popular with the English.” 

“His tyranny did not fall in general upon the lower classes, who 
liked him for his showy qualities and splendid manner of living.” 

“ And certainly he did good to the nation by shaking off the papal 
yoke, and suppressing the monasteries.” 

“Yet this last act made him for a time unpopular. And it is remark- 
able that the only opposition which he encountered was from the common 
people, for his interference with the monasteries and the exaction of 
oppressive taxes.” 

“John Bull’s reluctance to be touched in his purse seems to have 
been the foundation of English liberty.” 
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“Tn relation to the present subject, it is essential to observe that the 
basest ministers of Henry’s tyranny were to be found among the higher 
classes,—the Houses of Parliament, the clergy, the lawyers.” 

“‘ His queens were sentenced by parliament, were they not?” 

“ Anne Boleyn was convicted by the Peers in the Lord High Steward’s 
Court. Catherine Howard was sentenced by a bill of attainder. So was 
Norfolk; and so was Cromwell, without even being heard in his defence. 
I must say, however, that he deserved it; for it was by his contrivance 
that this engine of destruction was used against the Countess of Salis- 
bury, he having, at Henry’s request, extorted an opinion from the judges 
that it could be done legally.” 

“The forms of law were generally observed by Henry, I believe ?” 

“Yes; but forms of law are of no use unless you have honest men 
to administer the’ law. It was a celebrated saying of Henry VII., 
that he governed the kingdom by laws, and the laws by lawyers. It 
was the same with his son. Henry’s parliaments were ready to pass 
any measure that he desired. Witness the horrid bill of the Six Articles, 
and that which enacted that the king’s proclamations should have the 
force of law; which, in effect, established a despotism.” 

“Did the juries never stand up for the rights of the subject in those 
days ?” 

“They did; but they had a hard time of it. The spirit of juries is 
proved by the measures which the agents of tyranny adopted to counter- 
act it. First, the presiding judges used every possible exertion to cajole 
or intimidate them. If that failed, they sought to avenge themselves.” 

“ How ?” 

‘“< A practice sprang up under the Tudor dynasty of summoning juries 
to the Star-Chamber, who returned verdicts contrary to the direction of 
the judge; there they were admonished and reproved, and sometimes 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment. The case of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, in Mary’s reign, is a notable example, illustrating both the 
advantage of trial by jury and the tyrannical practice of the age. He 
was tried at Guildhall for high treason, for having been concerned in 
Wyatt’s conspiracy. The prisoner was in the usual way questioned, 
interrupted, and insulted by a hostile court, and had the utmost difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing. An honest jury acquitted him; but the jurors 
were afterwards imprisoned, and eight of them fined in the Star-Chamber.” 

“‘T presume this fining of jurors was illegal ?” 

“Entirely so. The only remedy against a corrupt jury was, as | 
already explained, by writ of attaint. Nevertheless the practice of fining 
continued till the reign of Charles IT.” 

“ How was it put a stop to?” 

“The attention of the public was forcibly drawn to this abuse by the 
case of Penn and Mead, who were:tried at the Old Bailey in the year 
1670 for tumultuously assembling in Gracechurch Street. The alleged 
tumult was nothing more than the collection of a crowd to hear a sermon 
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by a Quaker. But the Quakers were an obnoxious sect, and the object 
of the prosecution was to put down their preaching. The court, consist- 
ing of the mayor, aldermen, and recorder of the City, used every possible 
means to bully the jury into finding a verdict of guilty; but they failed. 
Upon a verdict of acquittal being returned, they fined each of the jurors 
forty marks, and Penn also for contempt of court, and, for default of pay- 
ment, committed them to Newgate. They were all afterwards discharged 
upon Habeas-Corpus in the Common Pleas. A few years before this, 
Chief-Justice Kelynge had fined a panel of grand jury in the county of 
Somerset for refusing to find a true bill of murder. The House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution condemning the practice; and in the year 1670 
the Court of King’s Bench decided that it was illegal.” 

“T suppose the agents of the crown endeavoured sometimes to pack 
juries ?”’ 

“That was common under the Tudors. You know what efforts have 
been made even in these days, by the process of striking and challenging, 
to secure a favourable jury ; so you may guess that no pains would be 
spared in earlier times to secure the same result. Sheriffs were often 
induced to return jury-panels under the express direction of the minister. 
A government that would pack a bench of judges would not stick at 
packing a jury.” 

“‘ What do you mean by packing a bench of judges ?” 

“T allude to the practice of obtaining opinions from the judges 
beforehand in favour of measures adopted by the crown. Such was that 
obtained by Cromwell for Henry VIII. in the Countess of Salisbury’s 
case. Such was that which Bacon procured in favour of the jurisdiction 
of the High Commission Court. The most celebrated instance was where 
Lord-Keeper Coventry privately tampered with the judges, and procured 
a resolution from them in favour of levying ship-money.” 

“That was previous to the great trial of Hampden’s case ?” 

“Yes. It was an extra-judicial opinion, intended to prevent opposi- 
tion, and induced people to pay the tax. The lord-keeper had the 
resolution of the judges entered on record in all the courts, and ordered 
the judges to publish it at the assizes all over the kingdom. In the 
accounts of the churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, published 
in the Archeologia, you will find an entry of a fee to counsel for his 
opinion as to the legality of this imposition.” 

“Tn favour of it?” 

“Yes. The parish, acting upon his opinion, apply for a reduction of 
the amount assessed upon them. Few counsel would have ventured to 
give an opinion against the tax after the published resolution of the 
judges. Hampden was the only man in the kingdom bold enough to try 
the question.” 

“Sir Edward Coke, I think, did not approve of the judges’ giving 
extra-judicial opinions ?” 

“Not where they might have to pronounce upon the matter judi- 
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cially. It is manifest that such a proceeding struck at the very root of 
justice.” 

“‘ Bacon, with all his vast intellectual powers, was not so good a con- 
stitutional lawyer as his rival Coke.” 

“Bacon knew what was right better than any man; but did not 
practise the wisdom which he possessed. It was he who tampered with 
the judges in Peachum’s case.” 

“‘ What was that?” 

“ James I., in order to supply his pecuniary necessities, had issued 
letters calling upon his subjects to contribute ‘ benevolences.’ Such was 
the title of a tax which, though voluntary in name, was really compulsory ; 
for those who refused to pay it were treated as disloyal. It excited some 
opposition. One Oliver St. John, who published a letter denouncing it, 
was prosecuted for a libel in the Star-Chamber, fined 5000/., and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. As the people still murmured, it was thought 
proper to make a still more dreadful example; and Peachum, an old 
clergyman of Somersetshire, was selected as the victim. It was discovered 
that he had in his possession a sermon encouraging the people to resist 
the levying of benevolences. Bacon, the attorney-general, obtained pri- 
vate opinions from the judges in favour of the contemplated proceed- 
ings, and then instituted a prosecution against Peachum for high treason. 
The poor man had never preached the obnoxious sermon, nor was it 
proved that he intended to preach it, or had shown it to any human being; 
it was only found in his study, which had been forcibly entered. In 
order to get evidence against him, he was first put to the torture, Bacon 
himself directing and superintending it, to please the king; after which 
he was tried at Taunton and convicted. There being a doubt as to the 
legality of the conviction, he was not executed, but suffered to lie in 
prison, where he died.” 

“What a horrible case! I did not know that torture could be in- 
flicted in this country.” 

“Tt could not by the common law of England; but it was frequently 
inflicted by the prerogative power of the crown under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. You will find this fully explained by Jardine in his treatise On 
the use of Torture in England. The last instance of torture being re- 
sorted to was in the reign of Charles I. It was put an end to by the 
Commonwealth.” 

“We read in Scott's Old Mortality of torture being applied in 
Charles IT.’s reign.” 

“That was in Scotland, where it continued to be in some, measure 
legal, owing to the adoption of the civil law in that country, till it was 
finally abolished by a statute of Anne.” 

“While the crown could exercise powers like these by a stretch 
of prerogative, there could be little use in trial by jury, or any other 
constitutional check.” 

“No. And yet, if ycu reflect, you will see that these very contri- 
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vances—the packing and intimidating of the juries, the extracting of evi- 
dence by torture, and the getting of bad law from the judges—illustrate 
the importance of the institution of jury-trial. It was because the crown 
could not depend upon making jurors its servile instruments that these 
unconstitutional means were resorted to. Had jurors been the mere crea- 
tures of the government, as the judges commonly were, there would have 
been no necessity to intimidate or to manage them.” 

“T see at once the force of that observation.” 

“ And again, the institution of the Star-Chamber and High-Commis- 
sion Court proves that juries were not considered fit instruments for the 
oppression of persons obnoxious to the crown. The like remark will 
apply to the filing of ex-officio informations against political offenders, 
instead of taking them before a grand jury. Thus, when Charles I. was 
resolved to prosecute Lord Kimbolton and the five members of the House 
of Commons, he caused a charge of high treason to be preferred against 
them by the attorney-general in the House of Lords; a proceeding 
manifestly illegal, but which he adopted because he knew he had no 
chance of getting a bill found against them in the regular way.” 

“ After the abolition of the Star-Chamber and High-Commission 
Court, as well as torture and other unconstitutional processes, the go- 
vernment had no other means of punishing political offenders except 
through the medium of a jury.” 

“Exactly ; and then the nature of a jury was brought to a test.” 

“Yet many unjust and cruel verdicts were obtained after that time.” 

“True ; because constitutional liberty was not firmly established till 
the Revolution; and juries had to undergo a severe ordeal before they 
were brought to a full understanding of their high and solemn duties.” 

“One great step was wanting,—the making the judges independent 
of the crown.” 

“Till that was effected, it was impossible for the administration of 
justice in political cases to be pure. We see this clearly enough from the 
history of the two last of the Stuart kings.” 

“T have often wondered how such infamous judges as Scroggs and 
Jeffreys contrived to get so many verdicts as they did.” 

“This is not so very wonderful. A judge who determines to violate 
his duty has a great advantage over the other parties concerned in the 
trial, by reason of his superior rank and learning, and the presumption 
of his being impartial and honest. Owing to this advantage, the judge 
has many opportunities for misleading the jury and perverting the course 
of justice; and therefore we ought not to wonder if, in evil times, they 
have been able to accomplish such results.” 

“But the judges whom I named were so flagrantly corrupt and 
iniquitous, that I should have thought no jury could be deceived by 
them.” 

“ You must bear in mind that, in the cases where they most flagrantly 
misbehaved themselves, the jury shared the prejudices of the bench.” 

VOL. VIII. K 
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“You allude to the trials of the Popish plot ?” 

“Chiefly. And remember, though the plot, as it figured in the evi- 
dence of Oates and Bedloe, was undoubtedly fictitious, yet, as Hallam 
says, there was a real Popish plot, concerted by the court, and a general 
persuasion among the people that there was one. We must not, there- 
fore, be surprised that juries were predisposed to convict the accused, 
especially when the judges appeared to be of the same mind.” 

“The judges favoured the popular delusion to please the king ?” 

“Yes; and the king pretended to favour it, in order to divert sus- 
picion from himself. It was not only Scroggs and Jeffreys who encour- 
aged these false accusations, but Lord Nottingham, Lord Guildford, and 
other judges. So strong was the popular feeling, that an indictment was, 
by the contrivance of Lord Shaftesbury, preferred against the Duke of 
York for being a Popish recusant; and so alarmed was Sir William 
Scroggs, that while the bill was before the grand jury he gave them 
their discharge, to prevent their finding a true bill. Lord Nottingham, 
in giving a judgment against Lord Stafford, said: ‘Who can doubt any 
longer that London was burned by the Papists ?” though there was not a 
single word in the whole trial relating to the fire. In the case of Read- 
ing, who was accused of trying to suppress the evidence of the Popish 
plot, and who was sentenced to the pillory, besides fine and imprisonment, 
Lord Guildford, the presiding judge, in passing sentence, said: ‘ Your 
offence is great. It was an attempt to baffle the evidence of that con- 
spiracy, which, if it had not been by the mercy of God detected, God 
knows what might have befallen us.’ ” 

“Téa true bill had been found against the Duke of York, it would 
have been curious to see what Scroggs would have said to the jury.” 

“Tf he had summed up as he did in Bromwich’s case, he must have 
striven for a conviction. Bromwich was tried for having administered 
the sacrament according to the Church of Rome; and upon his objecting 
that there could be no sacrament unless he were a priest, and that there 
was no evidence of his being a priest, Scroggs said: ‘We know too much 
of your religion for that. No one gives the sacrament in a wafer but a 
priest. You gave the wafer; ergo, you are a priest. Gentlemen of the 
jury, I leave it to you, on your consciences, whether you will let priests 
escape, who are pests of Church and State. You'd better be rid of one 
priest than three felons.’ He was convicted. 

“ Stephen College was tried before Lord Guildford for high treason 
because he had attended the City members to Oxford as one of their 
guard, and used violent language against the Papists. A London grand 
jury had thrown out the bill against him. He was then indicted at Ox- 
ford, and North was put at the head of a commission to try him. Col- 
lege’s papers, prepared by his legal adviser for his defence, were forcibly 
seized ; he was browbeaten and interrupted by the judge during the whole 
of the trial; the summing up was of the most atrocious character, and 
he was sentenced to death and executed, he being a perfectly innocent man.” 
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“Tt is amusing to see how these same judges turned round when the 
reaction against the Popish plot had set in, and how brutally Jeffreys 
behaved to Titus Oates when he tried him for perjury.” 

“No one was more violent about the Popish plot than the cautious 
Sergeant Maynard, who supported the Exclusion Bill on the ground that 
the hopes of a Popish successor encouraged the plot, and exclaimed in 
the House, ‘Shall we be led like oxen to the slaughter, and not apprehend 
our danger?” Yet when Oates, in his trial for perjury, called him as a 
witness to state what occurred at a former trial, he declared that he had 
forgotten all about it.” 

“How do you account for the jury convicting Russell and Algernon 
Sidney ?” 

“ Simply on the ground that they were concerned in a treasonable 
conspiracy. There were irregularities in the conduct of their trials, which 
are familiar to lawyers, and Pemberton and Jeffreys were greatly to 
blame in permitting them; but that Russell and Sidney were substan- 
tially guilty of what the law calls treason, no one can doubt.” 

“Yet the judgments against them were reversed after the Revolu- 
tion ?” 

“True; their party had then triumphed. But if the Prince of 
Orange had failed in his attempt, his adherents would have been pun- 
ished as traitors, like those of Monmouth. We can hardly: blame juries 
for carrying the law into effect, however we may sympathise with the 
objects of those who broke the law.” 

“What do you think of the verdict in Mrs. Lisle’s case, at the Bloody 
Assize ?” 

“It was indeed shocking. The jury were most reluctant to find 
against her; they actually brought two verdicts of acquittal, and were 
twice sent back by Jeffreys, with threats of an attaint’unless they found 
a proper verdict. Throughout the whole of the circuit ‘Jeffreys admi- 
nistered a sort of martial law ; in fact he had a military command as well 
as a civil commission, so that no one dared to dispute his will. The 
atrocities which he perpetrated on that occasion excited the utmost horror 
in the nation, and led to that terrible reaction which caused the overthrow 
of James’s dynasty. The judgments of the Bloody Assize may be regarded 
among the principal causes of the glorious verdict in the seven bishops’ 
case, which was the forerunner of the Revolution.” 

“How did the judges demean themselves at the trial of the bishops?” 

“ All but one -were against the bishops. You have read of the tri- 
umphant shouts that followed the verdict of acquittal, and the terror 
which was struck into the heart of James by the shouts of the soldiers 
on Hounslow Heath. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of that verdict to the destinies of the English nation. It proved to the 
people that their liberties were in their own hands, if they were only 
determined to assert them ; and that the judges would be unable to per- 
vert law and justice, if juries were resolved to do their duty. ‘That ver- 
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dict was long afterwards a sort of rallying-cry for jurors, to keep them 
steady and firm in the discharge of their constitutional trust.” 

“ Was it not a jury that saved the life of Lord Shaftesbury ?” 

“That was a grand jury. In the year 1681 Lord Shaftesbury was 
arrested for high treason, having made himself obnoxious to the court by 
a factious opposition. An indictment having been preferred, the counsel 
for the crown applied that the witnesses might be examined before the 
grand jury in open court, in order to overawe the jurors. The foreman 
reminded the court of the oath which they had taken to keep the king’s 
counsel secret; but the judges told him that the king might dispense 
with secrecy. The jury, however, ignored the bill, and thus saved the 
life of Lord Shaftesbury ; for, if they had found a true bill, the intention 
was to remove the indictment to the court of the lord high steward, 
where he would have been tried by peers selected by the king. The de- 
feat of this attempt excited the fury of the court, and various government 
pamphlets were issued, abusing the grand jury in unmeasured terms. 
Lord Somers, then at the bar, wrote a pamphlet in answer, entitled, ‘The 
Security of Englishmen’s Lives ; or, the Trust, Power, and Duty of Grand 
Juries in England.’ I will read you an extract from it.: 

“¢The king’s interest is more concerned in the protection of the innocent 
than in the punishment of the guilty. The law has not been less careful 
for the reputation of the subjects of England than for their lives and 
estates, and this seems to be the reason why, in criminal cases, a man 
shall not be brought to an open legal trial by a petit jury, till the grand 
jury have first found the bill. If, for fear of being unworthily reproached 
as ignoramus jurymen, obstinate fellows, that obstruct justice and dis- 
serve the king, the grand jury shall suffer the judges, or the king’s coun- 
sel, to prevail with them to indorse dilla vera when their consciences 
are not satisfied in the truth of the accusation, they act directly against 
their oaths, oppress the innocent, whom they ought to protect as far 
as in them lies, subject their country, themselves, and posterity to 
arbitrary powers, pervert the administration of justice, and overthrow 
the government which is instituted for the obtaining of it, and subsists 
by it.’ 

‘ “The passage about ignoramus jurymen seems to refer to an indict- 
ment which had been preferred against one Smith for libel, when Jeffreys 
was recorder of London. The charge being one of a frivolous character, 
the grand jury threw out the bill. Jeffreys sent them back to reconsider 
their verdict, and they threw it out again; upon which he exclaimed, 
‘God bless me from such jurymen! I will see the face of every one of 
them, and let others see them also.’ He then called the jurors up one by 
one, and made each of them repeat the word ignoramus.” 

“There has been a good deal of discussion in our own day on the 
subject of grand juries, and I believe a bill was brought into Parliament 
for their abolition. What is your opinion on that question ?” 

“T should be sorry to see grand juries abolished; for I regard them 
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as one of our safeguards against the abuse of the criminal law. It is 
another question, however, whether grand juries should be allowed to 
find bills of indictment without a previous inquiry before the magis- 
trate.” 

“Ts much reliance to be placed on the decisions of magistrates,—at 
least country magistrates ?” 

“That is not exactly the point. Whatever value we may attach to 
the judgment of the magistrates, the accused, at all events, has the double 
security of their judgment and that of the grand jury, before the final 
arrangement at sessions or assizes. The proceedings of magisterial courts, 
however, are now very well regulated by statute; in the large towns 
they are generally well and fairly conducted, and what is most material 
is, that the accused has a hearing. He may call his witnesses, and have 
the charge fully sifted before it is sent for trial. This is not the case with 
a grand jury, before whom the hearing is ex parte; and it is a hardship 
that a man should be placed in the prisoner’s dock without having had 
the opportunity of defending himself.” 

“The grand jury are bound to sift the evidence to some extent, I 
suppose ?” 

“Tt is true they ought not to find bills upon any evidence that is 
presented to them. This was urged by Lord Somers in the pamphlet 
just mentioned. Still there is no one attending before them on the part 
of the accused; consequently an opportunity is afforded for preferring 
malicious accusations, and doing wanton injury to character, unless you 
make it necessary to have a preliminary inquiry where both parties are 
heard.” 

“Conceding, then, the importance of the magistrates’ tribunal, and 
the fair character in general of the proceedings before them, can there be 
much necessity in these days for a further preliminary inquiry before a 
grand jury ?” 

“T am not for destroying any of our existing constitutional safeguards. 
Frequently, even since the Revolution, we have had bad times, oppressive 
governments, gusts of popular excitement,—either from religious or poli- 
tical causes,—clamours against sects, classes, or individuals, and unfair 
prejudices fomented,—sometimes by the government, sometimes by the 
newspapers or other means,—which have tended to divert the stream of 
justice from its proper channel. I may refer, by way of example, to the 
High-Church tumults upon Sacheverell’s impeachment; the prosecution 
of De Foe; the trial of the Jacobite rebels, when the judges received 
directions from the government how to charge the grand jury on their 
circuits; the violent feeling against Admiral Byng, which led to his cruel 
and unjust sentence; the proceedings against Wilkes, against Woodfall, 
the printer of ‘ Junius ;’ the No Popery riots, and the trial of Lord George 
Gordon; the agitation against Warren Hastings; the state prosecutions, 
at the close of the last century, against the Morning Chronicle, Frost, 
Hardy, Horne Tooke, Thelwall, Muir, Fitzgerald, Walker, Stone, the 
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Courier, Cuthell; and those in more modern times of Peltier, Lord Melville, 
Hone, Leigh Hunt, and Lord Cochrane.” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you for 2 moment. Will you inform 
me what was the case against De Foe ?” 

“ A prosecution for libel was got up against him by the High-Church 
party for having published a humorous pamphlet, called the ‘The Short 
Way with Dissenters.’ He was entrapped into a confession of publica- 
tion by an assurance that no punishment was inflicted ; notwithstanding 
which he was sentenced to a fine of 200 marks, imprisonment during 
the queen’s pleasure, to stand three times in the pillory, and to find 
sureties for his good behaviour for seven years. He was placed in the 
pillory in Cheapside and at Temple Bar; but it is recorded, to the 
honour of the Londoners, he was pelted only with flowers.” 

“T know all about Wilkes and general warrants, declared to be 
illegal by Lord Camden; and I remember the case of Lord George 
Gordon, and Erskine’s famous address to the jury, in which he broke 
out into an oath, and said, ‘By God, that man is a ruffian who shall 
accuse my client upon such evidence as this!’ It was something of that 
sort.” 

“Lord George Gordon was president of the Protestant Association, 
and headed the march of a large body of petitioners to Parliament. It 
was attempted to make him criminally answerable for the riots which 
followed, and did so much destruetion in the metropolis; and reliance 
was placed on certain words of a doubtful character spoken by Lord 
George under the impulse of his zeal for Protestantism. Erskine, after 
adverting to an offer which his client had made to the government to 
quell the riot, exclaimed ‘By God, that man is a ruffian who shall, 
after this, presume to build upon such honest and artless conduct as 
evidence of guilt!’ The oath is said to have been a successful one.” 

“T do not remember the case of Muir, and the Morning Chronicle, 
and some others that you referred to.” 

“Muir was a Scotch advocate, and was prosecuted for sedition at 
Edinburgh in 1794 because he had agitated for reform of Parliament. 
The presiding judge, abusing the power that was vested in him, selected 
a jury who were members of an anti-reform association. The prisoner 
was wholly innocent. He was a friend to the monarchy and to the 
laws of his country ; his only offence was, that he had uttered language 
at clubs and meetings, the vehemence of which was greatly surpassed by 
Lord Grey and Lord John Russell in our own day. Nevertheless, the 
judge prononneed a philippic against him in summing up; the jury 
found him guilty; and the sentence was transportation for fourteen 
years. He was sent off to Botany Bay, together with the Rev. Fyshe 
Palmer, whose sentence was equally atrocious.” 

“The feeling against him was due, of course, to the excesses of the 
French Revolution ?” 

“Yes, And the reign of terror in England might have been as bad 
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as that in France, had it not been for the exertions of Erskine, and the 
stand at length made against the government by the London juries.” 

“Frost and Horne Tooke were, I think, successfully defended by 
Erskine ?” 

“Not Frost. He suffered, as Muir did, for imprudent language. 
He was a London attorney, and was prosecuted for having said at a 
coffee-house, when he was full of wine, ‘I am for equality, and no king!’ 
The sentence on him was six months’ imprisonment, to stand in the 
pillory at Charing Cross, and to be struck off the roll of attorneys. Not 
unlike this was the case of a yeoman in Kent, who, being assaulted when 
he was in liquor by a constable as drunk as himself, who ordered him to 
keep the peace, in the king’s name, cried out, ‘Damn you, and the king 
too!’ He was sentenced at quarter sessions to a twelvemonth’s imprison- 
ment, though he was known to be a person of loyal principles.” 

“Who was the principal instigator of the state prosecutions of that 
time ?” 

“Lord Loughborough. It was resolved to treat the agitators for par- 
liamentary reform as revolutionary and treasonable conspirators. A bill 
was passed to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, which recited ‘that a 
treacherous and detestable conspiracy had been formed for subverting the 
laws and constitution, and for introducing the system of anarchy and 
confusion which prevailed in France.’ This recital was actually used 
upon the state trials as evidence of such a conspiracy. It was put in for 


this purpose by Lord Eldon, then attorney-general, and Chief-Baron Eyre 
ruled in his favour. No worse law was ever laid down by Scroggs or 
Jeffreys.” 

“ On what trial was this ?” 

“On the trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and Thelwall, for high trea- 


son.” 


“Were they tried together?” 

“No. They were indicted separately, but virtually on the same charge. 
They were members of certain societies in London for the promotion of 
parliamentary reform, which corresponded with branch societies in other 
parts ofthe kingdom. Some of the members at their meetings had used 
inflammatory and seditious language. An endeavour was made to implicate 
all the members in the indiscretions committed by the few, and it was 
contended that the use of such language was treason, whereas at most it 
amounted to a misdemeanour only. On Hardy’s trial evidence was piven of 
all kinds of speeches and resolutions of the branch societies at Manchester, 
Sheffield, Norwich, Edinburgh, and other places, and also of toasts pro- 
posed at dinners, and reports and pamphlets published in various towns ; 
it not being shown that the prisoner was either present at such dinners or 
meetings, or had any thing to do with the speeches or publications. 
Erskine’s defence of Hardy was pronounced at the time to be one that 
would live for ever. It should be diligently perused by all lovers of con- 
stitutional liberty. The most logical and (in a constitutional point of 
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view) the most important part is that where he urges that it was the 
intentions of the prisoner which the jury had to look to. The attorney- 
general had pressed on their minds the dangerous consequences which 
might result from political agitation. ‘I protest,’ said Erskine, ‘against 
speculations on consequences, when the law commands us to look at inten- 
tions only.’ He showed that the motives of Hardy and his friends were 
as innocent as those of Pitt and other illustrious reformers; and on the 
general character of the prosecution he thus forcibly commented : ‘ The 
delegates who attended the meetings cannot be supposed to have had 
different intentions from those who sent them. If the constituents are 
involved in the guilt of the representatives, we get back tothe monstrous 
position from which I observed you shrank with horror when I stated it, 
as it involves in the fate of this simple trial every man who corresponded 
with these societies. Upwards of forty thousand persons must alike be 
liable to the penalties of the law, and hold themselves as tenant at will 
under the ministers of the crown. The campaign of Judge Jeffreys in the 
West was nothing to what may follow.’ You know the result.” 

“ He was acquitted.” 

“So were Horne Tooke and Thelwall. It is not so generally known, 
but we happen to know from good authority that an attempt was made 
in these cases to pack the jury, which was defeated by the resolute honesty 
of Mr. Burchell, acting under-sheriff of Middlesex. Some years after, 
Horne Tooke pointed him out at a public meeting, and said, ‘That man 
saved my life.’” 

“ Erskine and Mr. Burchell, then, divided the glory.” 

“ Mr. Burchell was a man of high political principles. The office of 
sheriff's deputy has remained in his family ever since, and is likely to 
continue in it. The merits of Erskine I need not enlarge upon. George 
III. himself acknowledged the truth of the principles for which the great 
advocate contended, when, in a conversation with Lord Loughborough 
shortly after these trials, he said, ‘You have got us into the wrong box, 
my lord; you have got us into the wrong box: constructive treason 
won't do, my lord ; constructive treason won’t do!” 

“ This speaks strongly, I. must own, for trial by jury.” 

“Erskine, in his Armata (so, in his romance, he designates England), 
alludes to these state-trials in the following words : ‘ Her courts of justice 
spoke aloud to her Parliament, Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
And on one occasion in the House of Lords, when the Duke of Cumber- 
land had laughed at something that Erskine had said in commendation 
of trial by jury, he exclaimed indignantly : 

“‘¢T observe an illustrious personage smile; and I must be bold to 
tell him that such a smile is inconsistent with the decorum of this House; 
but it is particularly indecorous in that illustrious personage. Trial by 
jury placed the present royal family on the throne of England, and trial 
by jury has preserved our most gracious sovereign throughout a long and 
glorious reign. ‘Trial by jury is the best security for the rights of your 
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lordships, and of every order in the state; and I can never cease to feel 
that trial by jury has enabled me to address your lordships upon equal 
terms with the highest men among you.’” 

“Was not there a case when a man was charged with high treason 
for having some fireworks in his possession ?”” 

“That was Walker's case. He had some swivels and feua-de-joie, 
which were fired off to celebrate the birthday of the Prince of Wales. 
He was accused by a government spy of a plot to assist the French in- 
vasion. Erskine made such an exposure of this witness to the jury that 
the prosecution was abandoned, and the spy was immediately tried and 
convicted for perjury.” 

“Tt was Erskine, I believe, who brought about the amendment of 
the libel-law, which gave to juries the right of declaring by their verdict 
whether the publication was criminal.” 

“This was finally settled by Fox’s bill. The principle of that mea- 
sure had been powerfully advocated by the Letters of ‘ Junius’ upon the 
occasion of the verdict against Woodfall in 1770; and it had been ably 
supported by Lord Camden. Erskine took it up fourteen years after- 
wards, in his defence of the Dean of St. Asaph; when, upon the jury 
finding the defendant guilty of publishing only, Erskine insisted that the 
word only might be recorded as part of the verdict, which was resisted 
by Judge Butler, who said it amounted to a verdict of guilty, and men- 
aced Erskine with committal for his pertinacity. The court, in the en- 
suing term, upheld the judge’s ruling; and it appeared for a while to be 
established that libel or no libel was a pure question of law, to be deter- 
mined by the court. This doctrine, however, was deemed so unconstitu- 
tional, that redress was loudly called for; and in 1791 was passed the 
famous act, expressly made a declaratory act, which restored to the jury 
their right to determine the whole question of criminality.” 

“T suppose the judge is bound to direct the jury as to the law?” 

“He is bound to give them his opinion in point of law, as in other 
cases. It is curious that, at an earlier period, juries used to find special 
verdicts in cases of homicide, leaving the question of murder or man- 
slaughter to be decided by the court. This was altered in the first half of 
the eighteenth century.” 

“ How far are the jury bound to accept the judge’s opinion on the law 
in libel?” 

“To the same extent as in other criminal cases. He gives his opinion. 
They are supposed (in theory) to have considered it in their verdict. But 
the judge’s opinion may be unsound or corrupt. It is desirable that the 
jury should have the power to correct this by returning a general verdict. 
All the judges were hostile to Fox’s bill, and Lord Kenyon openly sneered 
at it on several occasions; for example, on the trial of the Courier for 
having inserted an article censuring the Russian emperor, Paul. This 
mad potentate had prohibited the exportation of timber, causing a loss to 
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English merchants. But he was im alliance with this country, and the 
Courier was an opposition paper; therefore a criminal information was 
filed against the publisher and proprietor, who were sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment.” 

“What would the Times say to such a thing now?” 

“Tt proves that we should never lull ourselves into a false security, 
and never part with any of the great bulwarks of our liberties. There 
was another case before Lord Kenyon, where he called the passing of 
Fox’s bill ‘a race for popularity between two parties.’ This was on the 
trial of Cuthell, the bookseller, for publishing a political pamphlet con- 
taining charges of misconduct against the government, such as are com- 
mon enough in all the journals of the present day. Cuthell had stopped 
the publication when informed of its character; however, he was convicted 
and imprisoned.” 

“You mentioned a case in the last century against the Morning 
Chronicle.” 

“That was an information for publishing an address from a society 
at Derby complaining of political abuses. It failed, the jury finding that 
there was no criminal intent. The case is remarkable for the establish- 
ment of a constitutional doctrine by Erskine. When it first came on for 
trial, only seven special jurors attended, and the attorney-general, instead 
of praying a tales, moved, the following term, for a new special jury. 
Erskine successfully opposed this, contending that the cause should be 
tried by the special jury originally summoned; otherwise the crown 
would have the power of postponing the trial till it got a favourable 
jury.” 

“Tt must often be a nice question for a jury to determine the limits of 
free discussion both in politics and in criticism.” 

“Undoubtedly. Upon this subject I cannot do better than refer you 
to Erskine’s celebrated speech in defence of Stockdale, when prosecuted by 
the House of Commons for publishing Logan’s pamphlet on the impeach- 
ment of Hastings. Of all Erskine’s speeches this is unquestionably the 
greatest, and, for the soundness of its reasoning and the splendour of its 
eloquence, ought to be read over and over again.” 

“What is the meaning of the doctrine, ‘the: greater the truth, the 
greater the libel’ ?” 

“ Anciently, the truth of the matters published could not be inquired 
into upon criminal prosecutions for libel. This was remedied by Lord 
Campbell’s act, passed in 1845, which permits the truth to be given in 
evidence for the defence, and leaves it to the jury to decide whether the 
defendant was actuated by malicious motives.” 

“ Notwithstanding the various barriers which the law has raised up 
for the security of the subject, I understand you to hold the opinion, that 
society is always in danger of some encroachment by governments, or 
judges, or other powerful classes.” 
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“ And occasionally, also, from popular prejudice, ignoranee, or mis- 
taken zeal.” 

“Criminals used to have many chances of escape in former times, 
from the extreme strictness of the law as to pleadings and evidence. A 
man was acquitted on a charge of stealing a sheep if it turned out to be 
a lamb.” 

“They used to escape frequently by technical objections, which was 
absurd enough ; but they had fewer chances of acquittal on the merits, 
You know how long they remained without the power of producing 
sworn testimony. The practice of giving evidence against the prisoner’s 
character continued till early in the eighteenth century, when it was put 
an end to by Chief-Justice Holt. And it was not till the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. that prisoner’s counsel were allowed to address the jury. It was 
the same Chief-Justice Holt who put a stop to the prosecutions for 
witchcraft, by which so many wretched old women used to suffer.” 

“ Our code of criminal punishment used to be the bloodiest in Eu- 
rope.” 

a” It was not effectually mitigated till the strenuous exertions of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who fixed public attention upon the question, which was 
then taken up by Sir Robert Peel and others, who passed a series of 
statutes which have removed this disgrace. The punishment of death 
used to be inflicted not only for burglary, arson, forgery, and the higher 
offences, but for stealing horses, cows, sheep, or any property amounting 
to 40s. in value. Then what barbarous cruelties were perpetrated by 
law ! as the peine forte et dure, not abolished till George III.’s reign; 
and the burning of women for coining, which, when a bill was brought in 
to commute it to hanging, was defended by Lord Loughborough, on 
the ground that it was more likely to make a salutary impression on the 
spectators.” 

“These prejudices in favour of a cruel penal code, trials for witch- 
craft, and the like, were shared in general by the nation.” 

“Yes, one of the strongest delusions was the doctrine under which 
Sorestalling and regrating were regarded as criminal. A man might 
buy provisions to resell to the consumer ; but ifhe bought them to resell to 
a dealer at a profit, it was declared to be a crime, because its effect was 
to withhold the necessaries of life from the poor. The cry for protection 
against forestallers resembled that in modern times for protection against 
foreign corn. There were two celebrated cases of this kind tried before 
Lord Kenyon: that of Waddington, for having bargained with some hop- 
growers to buy all their hops at a fixed price; and that of Rusby, who 
was charged with having bought up some oats and sold them to another 
corn-merchant the same day at a profit. Both were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to heavy fine and imprisonment. Lord Kenyon declared that the 
crimes with which they stood charged were ‘ heinous offences against 
law, religion, and morality.” He expressed his opinion that, if Adam 
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Smith had lived to hear the evidence against Rusby, he would have 
changed his views upon the subject. He went so far as to say that 
such practices ‘ blinked upon murder.’ The puisne judges shared in the 
same delusion, and Sidney Smith thus writes upon the subject: ‘The 
absurdity of attributing the high price of corn to the combinations of far- 
mers and dealings of middle-men was the common nonsense talked in the 
days of my youth. I remember when ten judges out of twelve laid down 
this doctrine in their charges to the grand juries on their circuits.’ ”’ 
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Attistic Sayings and Doings. 


The Royal Academy Commission. 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Commons, adopted (July 
21st, 1862) on the motion of Lord Elcho, her Majesty has appointed a 
Royal Commission “ to inquire into the present position of the Royal Aca- 
demy in relation to the Fine Arts, and into the circumstances and econdi- 
tions under which it occupies a portion of the National Gallery ; and to sug- 
gest such measures as may be required to render it more useful in promot- 
ing art, and in improving and developing public taste.” The subject thus 
submitted to consideration is a very large one, and very multifarious 
in its bearings. To the artist it is all-important; his art-education, his 
professional emolument, his prospect of fame and position, are all involved 
in it. To the nation at large it is interesting, as affecting the status and 
disposition of its principal art-collection, and—though why the Royal 
Academy should, even by implication, be saddled with any responsibility 
in such a matter, we are at a loss to conceive—as promising to lead to an 
improvement and development of public taste. Nevertheless the consti- 
tution and aspirations of the newly-appointed Commission have hitherto 
received very little attention from either artists or the public: the former 
having probably been too busy preparing for the approaching exhibitions 
to bestow much thought on the general interests of their profession; the 
other too much engrossed with the festivities and glitter attending a 
royal marriage to trouble their heads about the refining influences of art, 
and their due development in the common mind. But this apathy ought 
not to continue indefinitely. The public are proverbial for their indiffer- 
ence to all questions which do not present an immediate “ sensational ” 
character, and therefore we do not expect much from them. But artists, 
as a class, are generally keenly alive to the claims of self-interest ; few 
better know “ which side their bread is buttered ;” and, if report be true, 
they will find their interests and their very bread—buttered or not— 
sorely imperilled hy the proceedings of this “ private-inquiry office,” if 
they do not look about them ere yet it is too late. 

Art has already suffered enough in this country from dilettanteism,— 
a vicious system of patronage exercised by men of high station without any 
real feeling for art, and too often, in their ignorance of art, actuated by 
no other than unworthy personal considerations. No body of men have 
more assiduously cultivated this idea of an innate perceptive faculty and 
prescriptive authority in matters of art, in the man of birth and official 
station, than the Royal Academy. Reynolds, in his inaugural address, 
delivered nearly a century ago, thought it a proud thing for that newly- 
formed Academy that it should be “ patronised by a monarch” (good, 
simple-minded George III.) “who knows the value of science and ele- 
gance, and thinks any art worthy of his notice that tends to soften and 
humanise the mind ;” and subsequent presidents have held it as a high 
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privilege, that the Academy was responsible only to the wisdom and 
authority of the occupant of the throne for the time being, who has the 
ultimate regulation of all their acts, and may dissolve them and turn 
them into the street whenever he might take the whim to do so. The 
humiliating effect of this dependence upon the personnel of the Crown has 
been shown upon many occasions, more particularly in the election of the 
president, who, as a rule, to which—strange exception to a well-known 
maxim—there has not been, we believe, a single exception, has been 
chosen, not in consideration of his position in art, nor of what he was 
likely to do for art or artists, but simply as the nominee of the Court. 
Then there is the annual banquet, the invitations to which are limited to 
“the high in rank and station,’—Royal Family, diplomatic representa- 
tives, and officers of State ; with the addition, now and then, of the “lion” 
of the day, military or other, who serves as an attraction, or the man of 
letters having the ear of the public, and who, as he may prove useful or 
the reverse, it is considered as well to propitiate. But the brother-artist 
without the Academic pale, even though his works adorn the walls and 
will draw large sums to the treasury, or though he be a foreigner justly 
enjoying the highest European renown, and at the time on a special mis- 
sion of honour to the country (witness the case of Gallait last year), is 
never to be seen at this exclusive orgie. Are we to be surprised that the 
Prince Consort, when he was present at the inaugural banquet of his 
protégé, Sir Charles Eastlake, in 1851, in words of covert sarcasm, de- 
scribed the Academic body as the “aristocracy” of their profession ? 
We talk of the Republic of Letters; but Art, it seems, is to have an 
“aristocracy,” which is to be in close alliance with the aristocracy of 
‘rank and station.” Though there is no royal road to wisdom, to emi- 
nence in Art the royal road is to be the only one. 

It were needless to point out how this combination of forces in select 
quarters has tended to influence the patronage of art, not only as regards 
public works, but private commissions also, to the almost hopeless exclu- 
sion of the “outsider,” struggling, with the sole aid of genius and industry, 
towards the goal of distinction and fortune. Any extension of the prin- 
ciple cannot but wholly destroy the very idea of free trade in art amongst 
us, and chain the independent body of artists more helplessly than ever 
to the chariot of a triumphant oligarchy, driven by fashion, ignorance, 
and caprice. Yet such, if we understand any thing, is actually contem- 
plated by the movers in this new Commission; a dilettante element, in 
the shape of lay members, being proposed to be added to the Royal Aca- 
demy, which is thereupon to assume the functions of a standing “committee 
of taste,” having control over all public buildings, monuments, and other 
undertakings of the kind, and of course virtually the dispensing of all the 
patronage in connexion with them. The amount of jobbing and favour- 
itism which will result, the utter enslavement of original genius which it 
will entail, are matters one shudders to think of; and one would gladly 
free one’s mind from the painful anticipation, if it were possible to put 
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any other construction upon the already too plainly avowed intentions of 
the promoters of this movement, for rendering the Royal Academy 
“more useful in promoting art, and in improving and developing public 
taste.”’ 

Nor, if we are rightly informed, which we believe we are, does this 
modest project end here? There are, as every body is aware, numerous 
institutions for the promotion of the Fine Arts, in one or more of its 
branches, and some of them also for the exhibition of works of art, in 
London and the principal provincial towns, which have been forced into 
existence as contributions to a great public requirement, which the Royal 
Academy was unable, perhaps unwilling, to meet. We have, for instance, 
in London, the Society of British Painters (incorporated by “royal charter,” 
and therefore open to supervision, which is more than the Royal Academy 
is), the British Institution, the two Societies of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and the Society of Female Artists, and, until lately, the Institution of the 
Fine Arts; whilst Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
. and numerous other great cities, have each its institution or academy of 
Fine Arts, which includes an annual exhibition in its scheme of opera- 
tions. These institutions often afford a wholesome outlet for the ill-blood 
occasioned by the tyrannical proceedings of the Academic body; they 
frequently give the opportunity for the exhibition of works which, from 
caprice, or some less worthy motive, have been excluded from the walls 
of Trafalgar Square, and thus serve to bring into its first blush of recog- 
nition rising talent, which the phlegmatic Forty would have excluded 
from the light. There are, besides, institutions which have been estab- 
lished for the promotion of branches of the Fine Arts, which the Royal 
Academy has all along neglected, or but inadequately represented. In 
architecture, for instance, we have an institute, an association, and other 
bodies ; in sculpture, an institute and a society; and for the general pro- 
motion of a taste for art, in the widest sense of the term, amongst all 
classes of the community, there is the Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts. There are, besides, the Government schools of design 
throughout the country, supported out of the public funds, and working 
with success, though in a subordinate sphere of art. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the very existence of these estab- 
lishments involves a reflection upon the Royal Academy, if only as 
bringing in question its scope of purpose and efficiency of action. We 
are not to be surprised, therefore, if, as the result of the operations of 
the new Commission, exertions be made, and, in all cases where it may 
be, power be used, to supersede the operation, or undermine the resources 
of these establishments, for the aggrandisement of the power of the 
Academy. We speak advisedly when we throw out this suggestion, 
though of course as to details we are as yet uninformed. 

And now, surely, one has a right to pause and inquire what there is 
in the composition of this Academy, what in its past acts, to entitle it to 
be recognised as the sole arbiter elegantiarum, the supreme directory in 
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all matters of art and taste? This question at once involves the consider- 
ation of its constitution, its regulations, and its proceedings, in its threefold 
character as an institution for conferring diplomas of honour, an educa- 
tional establishment, and the proprietary of an exhibition of works of art. 
And, at the outset, looking at these three distinct functions of the institu- 
tion, or rather looking at it as three institutions under one management 
and one roof, it naturally occurs to inquire how far they are compatible 
with one another, and happy in their association, looking to the success- 
ful working of each. In taking the matter up in this light, we need 
hardly observe that we consider public utility as the primary object to be 
held in view. We can admit no plea of prescription, particularly in a 
body boasting itself to be “ private,” to interfere with the accomplish- 
ment of an acknowledged public requirement. Viewing the general feel- 
ing of Parliament and the country upon the subject of art, and the ac- 
knowledged necessity for the establishment of institutions for its promo- 
tion and culture worthy of the country and the age, let us not be ham- 
pered in the selection of our materials and mode of action by the assumed 
vested rights of a hole-and-corner self-elected corporation, whose very 
principle is monopoly and exclusiveness,—an institution founded a century 
ago, under circumstances more than questionable, at the mere will of the 
king, and which has confessedly outlived the occasion which brought it into 
existence. Let us dissent at once from the position which seems to be 
contemplated by the wording of the warrant appointing this Royal Com- 
mission, that an inquiry into “the present position of the Royal Academy 
in relation to the Fine Arts” should necessarily be followed by the sug- 
gestion of “such measures as may be required to render it more useful,” 
&c. Looking to the national desire to confer on art honour where honour 
is due, to promote education in art, and to provide ample accommodation 
for the exhibition of works of art, and well knowing the liberal funds 
which it could place at disposal for the purpose, we may hesitate to con- 
clude that in any one of those particulars the Royal Academy, with its 
miserable income extorted in shillings at the doors of rent-free public pre- 
mises, may be made adequately to accomplish what is wanted. 

Having thus stated the dangers and difficulties which surround this 
question, and the rather broad principles upon which we consider it ought 
to be taken up, we shall not at present enter upon the discussion of any 
of its details. We have said enough, we hope, to awaken the attention 
of those whom it concerns so deeply to the importance of the crisis, and 
who, we trust, will not slumber over their duties in respect to it. 

In conclusion, we may just turn to the names of the gentlemen consti- 
tuting this Commission, to whom the destinies of art and public taste in 
this country are thus summarily committed ; and we find them to be men 
who, however distinguished in letters, or arms, or official routine, have no 
claim to consideration on account of any taste or sympathy for art, more 
especially British art, which they have hitherto displayed. Lord Elcho, 
who of course leads the body, acquired some renown in his early parlia- 
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mentary career by gallantly volunteering in the defence of the National 
Gallery in the enjoyment of its own premises. He is now a lioutenant- 
colonel of Volunteers, and looks so well in uniform that we should be 
sorry to see him out of it, or occupied in any other matters than the rota 
of a field-day in the Park, or the minutiz ofa regulation button. He 
once enjoyed the reputation of being of the reforming party in art; but 
we suspect he has been thoroughly subdued by the blandishments of the 
Forty, at the last Academic dinner. If report be true, he is even pre- 
pared to abandon the National Gallery premises in their favour. Then 
there is Earl Stanhope,—a man of hooks and crotchets, but whom nobody 
ever suspected of a weakness for art; and Viscount Hardinge, a “ distin- 
guished amateur,” whom his performances, occasionally exhibited, prove 
to be utterly unskilled in the merest arcana, and devoid of the slightest 
appreciation of the mysteries and purpose of painting; and Sir E. W. Head, 
who has translated one or two Handbooks about the Spanish and Dutch 
schools of painting for Mr. Murray; Mr. W. Stirling, whose art-researches 
have extended only to the painting and painters of Spain; and Mr. Henry 
Danby Seymour and Mr. Henry Reeve, about whose relationship to the 
Muses we pretend to know nothing. It will be observed that there is not 
a single artist or amateur of eminence among the lot,—not a single man 
whose opinion would carry weight in the mere question of varnishing a 
picture or renovating a frame. For the rest, they have appointed a Mr. 
R. F. Sketcheley their secretary, and taken offices at 2 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.; where “all communications relating to the business 
of the Commission” are requested to be addressed. 


The Artistic Copyright Question. 

Those interested in artistic copyright—print-publishers and others— 
are very much disappointed at the working of the “Copyright in Works 
of Art Act” of last session, which has failed to give them the relief they 
expected from it, or, indeed, in ary manner to protect them from the 
frauds under which they had so long laboured, and of which they had so 
loudly, and we think so justly, complained. The two principal wrongs 
to which they are subject are, the wholesale importation of piratical imi- 
tations of their works from abroad,—chiefly from Germany, and their 
distribution through the country by common hawkers,—mere men of 
straw,—whom it would be waste of time and money to proceed against 
in a court-of-law, even if they could be laid hold of for the purpose ; and, 
secondly, the production of copies by the new process of photography. 
When the measure was in agitation, which passed into a law last session, 
they urged the necessity, as their only effectual protection against such 
frauds, of establishing a power of summary conviction, with the penalty 
offine or imprisonment, before a magistrate, as is already the case in such 
matters in most of the Continental States. The legislature adopted their 
suggestion as to magisterial jurisdiction, but, curiously enough,—and 
herein lies the secret of the grievous disappointment of the print-publish- 
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ers,—did not make it available to their case; so that, to all intents and 
purposes, the publisher of an engraving is just as helplessly at the mercy 
of the fraudulent dealer as he was before the Act of last session was passed. 

This seems strange; at the best, “a lame and impotent conclusion” 
of a most energetic movement. To understand it, however, we have to 
call up the fact, that, concurrently with “the long discussions as to what 
was required for the improvement and consolidation of the then-existing 
laws” of copyright, which (irrespective of sculpture and art-designs for 
manufacture, which were protected by special Acts) applied only to en- 
gravings, there was a distinct and novel question raised, as to the pro- 
priety of declaring and protecting copyright in a picture, drawing, and 
also in a photograph, which was considered to be quasi a pictorial com- 
position. There were, of course, long and learned disputes as to who 
should have the copyright in a picture, the artist or the owner; but the 
question was settled virtually in favour of the claim of the former,— 
common sense for once ruling the legislative decision. Nor was it 
alone the interest of the artist, the author of a picture, which was held in 
view as calling for protection in this matter. The public, the picture- 
purchaser, was to be protected against the fraudulent manufacturer or 
seller of copies; the penalties of the Act being imposed upon all who 
should so deal in piracies, or who should fraudulently affix a name or 
monogram to any picture or work of art, or sell one bearing such frau- 
dulent affix. The remedy in every case might be had either by action or 
by conviction before justices. 

The Bill comprising the above provisions, which legislated upon a matter 
entirely new to the law, was brought in by the Solicitor-General at the 
commencement of last session, and was pressed through its successive 
stages with all possible speed, every body being astonished at the un- 
wonted alacrity displayed in Government quarters in a measure not affect- 
ing party interests, and upon a subject which had, during several sessions, 
already wearied the attention and exhausted the wisdom of Parliament 
without result. The print-publishers, astonished at the conciseness of the 
wording of the Bill, and the omission in it of any specific mention of en- 
gravings as the subject of its provisions, succeeded in obtaining the inser- 
tion of words giving the power to recover any “pecuniary penalties” 
imposed by “any act for the protection of copyright in engravings” 
by summary process under the new act; and yielded themselves to the 
belief that, somehow or other, they would meet their case, and should be 
gratefully accepted by them, if only as an’ instalment, to be enlarged, 
amended, and improved by future legislation. But the first case tried 
under the Act dispelled the illusion. Mr. E. Gambart came to Bow- 
Street Police-Court to seek to obtain a summary conviction against 
the publisher of a photograph of a print in which he had copyright; 
and appeared to be much surprised when the magistrate refused to 
convict; the Act of George III., upon which the plaint was raised, 
making no mention of “penalties,” but only of “damages.” Nay 
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more, when the same enterprising publisher subsequently brought an 
action at law, in the Common Pleas, for a similar infraction of his 
copyright, the result—a verdict, “ with leave to move,” &c., accompanied 
by ominous suggestions from the Bench of the possible effect of moving 
—opened the eyes of all interested in copyrights in engravings to the in- 
convenience resulting from the omission by name of this particular class of 
property in the Act. The plaintiff's counsel urged that, by the existing 
Copyright in Engravings Act, the production of copies by various pro- 
cesses specified, “ or any other mechanical process,” was provided against. 
But the reply at once suggested itself, first, that photography is a chemical, 
and not a mechanical process ; and secondly, that photography was not in- 
vented at the time of the passing of the Actin question. It was suggested _ 
whether a photograph from a print, itself a copy of a picture, or even @ 
photograph from the picture itself, could be construed as a copy of it,—in 
which case the new Act might apply. But it is obviously not so within 
the intent and meaning of the Act, as we are to gather them from the 
preamble; the words of which are: ‘“‘ Whereas by law, as now estab- 
lished, the authors of paintings, drawings, and photographs have no 
copyright in such their works; and it is expedient that the law in that 
respect should be amended.” In plain English, the Act proposed to re- 
cognise a species of property, to create a copyright which did not exist 
before at common law, and to give a remedy for its infraction. It did 
not care in any way to deal with the law relating to already-existing 
property in copyright, notably in engravings. 

Considering the flagrant nature of the wrongs of which the owners of 
copyright in engravings had complained, and how necessarily all that 
renders their property insecure must indispose them to invest their money 
in the purchase of pictures for engraving, and consequently tend to the 
discouragement of the art of painting,—one may well express regret, as 
well as surprise, at what might seem an accidental and blundering omis- 
sion, in a measure supposed to be intended to meet a great public require- 
ment. This matter is explained, however, when we state, which we have 
good reason for knowing to be the case, that the hasty and meagre mea- 
sure of last session was only passed under pressure of a special and tem- 
porary emergency,—namely, to assure the protection from piracy of 
pictures, drawings, and photographs about to be sent for display on 
the walls of the International Exhibition. That purpose served, the Act 
will still be of use, so far as it goes, in recognising a description of pro- 
perty in works of fine art hitherto non-existing, and in protecting the 
picture-buyer from the frauds of dealers. But the law of copyright in 
engraving is wholly unaffected by it; and the grievances of which print- 
publishers complain must, if they would hope to see them redressed, be 
brought substantially on their own merits before the legislature. 


A Word with the Art-Union of London. 
The Council of the Art-Union of London, in their scheme of prizes 
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for the current year, have adopted a course, the propriety of which is, in 
our opinion, to say the least of it, open to very considerable doubt. We 
allude to their fixing upon a large piece of statuary, “The Dancing Girl 
reposing,’ by W. C. Marshall, “valued,” they say, “at 700 guineas,” 
as the first prize. We do not know how far it may be consistent with 
the letter of their charter thus to allot so considerable a sum out of the 
contributions of the subscribers to a particular work, in a particular 
branch of art (itself not very popular); but it seems to us to be certainly 
contrary to the spirit of the Institution, which, after providing certain 
printed works, statuettes, tazzas, &c., for distribution, as minor prizes, left 
the selection of original works to be purchased to the discretion and taste 
of the allottees, according to the money-value of the prize. We may add 
that the contrary principle, that of selecting a collection of works for dis- 
tribution amongst subscribers—the prices given for or fixed upon them 
being discretionary with the managing body— has been found to act 
very objectionably in the case of several Art-Unions, that of Glasgow 
in particular, where it operated with nearly fatal effect, and has since 
been abandoned. Who may have been the expert who fixed the 
value of “The Dancing Girl reposing” at 700 guineas, or whether 
his estimate was correct, we need not stop to inquire. But we have 
to ask whether, supposing a prize of 700 guineas in money had been 
announced to be given, it is certain or even probable that the for- 
tunate allottee would have purchased this piece of marble, or any other 
work of sculpture, with it? Ninety-nine out of a hundred of the sub- 
scribers to the Art-Union would probably not find themselves possessed 
of convenient house-room to accommodate the fair ballerina, even sup- 
posing their admiration of her to be ever so ardent,—and in their case 
what must be the consequence of the allotment in their favour? The 
parallel case of the tame elephant drawn in a raffle is too obvious not to 
be referred to in illustration. There would be, in fact, but one of three al- 
ternatives open to the fortunate prize-holder: to sell his ponderous acquisi- 
tion,—of course at a considerable reduction from its nominal value; or to 
stow it away in the coal-cellar; or, supposing him to be a man of patriotic 
impulse, to give it to some public gallery or institution, where its charms 
might be fittingly displayed. But there is still this further consideration 
involved in the matter: that Mr. Marshall’s “ Dancing Girl” (how, by the 
way, she is to be identified as such when “ reposing” we are at a loss to im- 
agine) abstracts 700 guineas, being perhaps some twenty per cent from the 
amount which would otherwise have been distributed amongst industrious 
artists, who are now toiling away at their easels in competition for the 
favour of Art- Union prize-holders,—and which, in sums varying from 100/. 
down to 20/., would have purchased some twenty or thirty of their works. 
How this act of the Art-Union Council may be received by the general 
body of subscribers, we have as yet no means of knowing; but we know 
that it is looked upon by artists as a hardship and an injustice, and we 
hope that it will not be suffered to be adopted as a precedent. . 
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Love and Sealousy. 
A TALE OF BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 





I, 
Mr. Brittves was a clerk in a Government-office, and a happy man 
before he went to Boulogne-sur-Mer. He was a happy man afterwards ; 
but that was when he came back. It is a certain passage in his life while 
he stayed there that I purpose to narrate. 

The career of Mr. Brittles in this country had not been of that 
chequered or variegated kind which looks effective in a picture, or is atal 
suitable for the purpose of romance. He was placed in the public service 
at the usual age, and through the usual interest. That is to say, he was 
too old to have any thing more done for him in the-way of education, and 
not old enough to do any thing for himself in the way of a profession ; and 
his family in the country had always voted for a certain borough member, 
who made up for never having asked for any thing for himself by asking 
for every thing he could hear of for other people. There was a tide in 
the affairs of brittles which, taken at the flood, seemed very likely to lead 
to a comfortable maintenance. Brittles took it at the flood, or rather his 
friends did for him, by grasping at the opportunity which presented itself ; 
and Brittles, having seized the appointment by the throat, held on to it 
like grim death, determined that it should never escape through act of his. 
His best friend, who would of course have been best privileged to insult 
him, could not have said that he ever exceeded the covenanted ten o’clock 
in arriving at his office; and his worst enemy, who was probably his most 
fascinating companion, could not have persuaded him to leave before 
the covenanted four. His private habits were fortunately favourable to 
the fulfilment of his public duties. He never stayed out late at night, 
and was therefore spared the torture which too often attends getting up 
early in the morning. His condition was very different, therefore, from 
that of the majority of his brother clerks, of whom that agreeable fellow 
Jack Ransack might be accepted as a sample. Jack said : 

“T go to bed with reluctance, and I get up with disgust.” 

A most unfortunate state of things, it must be admitted, where both 
processes have to be performed once in every twenty-four hours. For 
Brittles the parting extinguisher had no pangs, the rousing hot-water no 
terrors. He was a person of regular habits, in fact, and he would have 
been a brute had he been otherwise; for he was a married man. 

A married man! then the happiness of Brittles is quite accounted for. 
Well, I don’t mean that exactly ; but he chanced to be fortunate in his 
marriage, which comes to the same thing. He had been particularly for- 
tunate indeed ; for he had run away with bis wife —before she was his wife, 
of course,—and people who run away with their wives usually run away 
from them afterwards. But Brittles didn’t. He preferred staying with 
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her. It was selfish of him, perhaps, to indulge the inclination; and a 
great many men, it must be admitted, are more self-denying. But let 
that pass. He was very fond of her; and well he might be ;—for the 
man who would not have been fond of Mrs. Brittles—I mean, of course, 
if she had not been Mrs. Brittles—would deserve to be flirted to death by 
elderly spinsters. 

But it is all very well to say Mrs. Brittles was a lovable person. I 
must prove my case. 

She was very pretty, to begin with. She had rather dark eyes and 
rather light hair, which [ always think an agreeable combination ; features 
generally such as a fairy would be congratulated upon, and the neatest 
and compactest little figure you can conceive. She was not one of your 
‘fine’ women, who look as if they had been cut out with a pair of scissors. 
Nature had evidently taken great pains with her, had cast her in one of 
the most graceful moulds at the old dame’s disposal, and she had turned 
out remarkably well. The only depreciatory criticism I ever heard with 
regard to her, was the remark of a female friend that she looked like a 
wax-doll, which, coming from a lady who looked like a Dutch one, was a 
dangerous suggestion perhaps; but the observation was not altogether 
pointless, and I never looked at Mrs. Brittles afterwards without thinking 
how unbecoming it would be were her coiffure torn off and stuck on the 
wrong way with pins, her eyes pushed into the interior of her head, and 
the enamel just a little worn off the tip of her nose. The husband of the 
critical lady, by the way, denied the insinuation, and said that Mrs. Brittles 
was like a little Dresden china ornament, which you would like to put 
upon your mantelpiece, only you would always be wanting to take it down. 

But I have not done. Of all these attractions you could get an idea 
from her carte de visite; but for the main charm you must go direct to 
the original. ‘This was the mind, or the soul, or whatever you choose to 
call it, interpreted by what is known as “the manner” and the voice. 
These were both delightful, and therefore beyond description, except, 
perhaps, so far as the remark that the general effect always reminded me 
of a bird on a bough. 

After paying all this attention to his wife, I ought to do something 
in the way of personal description for Brittles. But really there is 
very little to describe. I can go back to his virtues, however, if that will 
do. Was it not Thucydides who said that the best woman was the wo- 
man of whom you heard least—or “ words to that effect,” as they say at 
Courts-Martial? The remark is true only as applied to one kind of wo- 
men, and it is equally applicable to the same kind of men. Brittles, 
then, might be said to hold a very high place among the certain kind of 
men who are like the certain kind of women. I have already attested to 
the regularity of his habits. I need only add, that his religious and moral 
character was in strict correspondence. His orthodoxy was never known 
to get into bad company, or to indulge in stimulants of a deranging cha- 
racter. In social manners he was equally blameless. Mrs. Brittles 
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would have trusted him with twenty latch-keys, because he never had 
occasion for one ; and would allow him to flirt as much as he liked, because 
she knew he never dreamt of flirting at all. His conscience, in fact, was 
governed with that punctuality which is perhaps the best machinery of 
perfection. His religious and moral duties had office-hours, like those of 
his Government appointment ; and the latter occupying him from ten till 
four, he gave from four till ten to the former. In the one case or in the 
other he had never known the anguish of the fatal reflection, “ too late.” 
Imagine “the blameless” King Arthur employed_in the“Inland Revenue, 
and you will have a fair idea of Brittles. or the rest, it may interest 
you to know that he was by no means an uninteresting companion, being 
quick and ingenious, and passably well read; that he had an agreeable 
appearance, cultivated the manly whisker, was always well dressed (his 
dressing, perhaps, was a little better than his reading) ; and that he did 
not part his hair down the middle, or smoke cigars on his way to office. 


II. 

Britt es, as I have said, was a happy man before he went to Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer ; and I think I have shown tolerably good grounds why 
he ought to have been. It is a pity, perhaps, that he went to Boulogne; 
but how was he to know what was going to happen? If he had had an 
inkling of it, he would have gone to the Margate of his early associations, 
or the Brighton of his later habits. But neither of the pair being in the 
confidence of destiny, they went to Boulogne like lambs to the slaughter. 

The move was rather an unexpected one, as Brittles had not been 
sure about his leave. But their preparations for departure took no time 
worth mentioning; for the pair had not the smallest scrap of family to 
pack up, and the rest of the luggage of course gave no trouble. The 
absence of a family, by the way, is differently appreciated by different 
persons. The Brittleses liked it; and it being their business more than 
any body else’s, I see no reason to dispute their view of the matter. This, 
at any rate, must be said in favour of the omission,—it greatly facilitates 
an expedition to Boulogne. 

There are several ways of going to Boulogne. Jack Ransack, when 
Brittles consulted him on the subject, said that the best way was not to 
get intoxicated before he got to Folkestone. As there was no chance of 
that event happening at any period of his tour, the information was not 
so valuable to Brittles as it would otherwise have been. But the advice 
suggested a route, after all; and Brittles took it, and vid Folkestone they 
went. 

The railway journey was soon accomplished, and the embarkation gave 
no more trouble than usual. The baggage was all booked, and there was 
no occasion to look after that. Brittles carried his wife’s dressing-bag in 
his hand (it was the first, I believe, of those blest inventions that crossed 
the Channel, and the French authorities were so enchanted with the neat- 
ness of the contrivance that they could scarcely be persuaded to give it 
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up); the remainder ef the movables of which they had charge consisted 
of a railway-rug and a black-and-tan terrier. 

I forgot to mention the black-and-tan terrier before. It was this dog 
which was the cause of all the mischief that followed. I have described 
the Brittleses as perfectly happy; I should have mentioned that the dog 
was the sole drawback. He was the one cloud (he was really not much 
bigger than a man’s hand) which hung over their existence. I cannot 
say that he was exactly a skeleton in their cupboard, but he was cer- 
tainly a fly in their soup, a shake to their port, and something more than 
a crumpled rose-leaf to their repose. Of course there was no occasion to 
keep the dog if they didn’t like him. . The difficulty was, that one liked 
him, and the other didn’t. Mrs. Brittles liked him because he was a pretty 
little fellow, and very fond of her; Brittles didn’t like him because he 
was always getting lost and costing five and ten pounds to be found 
again, and because, giving all his affection to his mistress, he had none 
left for his master, towards whom he conducted himself in a manner that 
was snappisb, to say the least of it. 

It was just as the Brittleses were getting on board the boat that. an 
awful discovery was made. The dressing-bag was quite safe; so was 
the railway-rug; but the dog had been left behind. 

It was Madame, of course, who made this discovery. 

‘Good gracious, Charles !” was her exclamation, “ where is Tiney?” 

She had made an attempt to take him into the carriage; but the 
guard had been inexorable, and insisted upon his going into the van, 
Not having been claimed upon arrival, he had somehow been left be- 
hind. 

The boat was upon the point of starting, and there being no time to 
lose, Brittles and his wife occupied the period, I am sorry to say, in a 
difference of opinion as to the relative advantages of leaving the dog or 
losing the passage. They would probably have incurred the former mis- 
fortune but for an unexpected incident. 

Among the passengers on board was a French sous-lieutenant. He 
was a fine-looking man, with a small waist and a large epaulette, no hair 
on his head to speak of, and more on his upper lip than he could con- 
veniently speak through. He had been observing the pair for some time, 
with particular reference to the lady—being, no doubt, an admirer of 
the Dresden school of beauty ; so while they were discussing what was 
to be done, he very good-naturedly went and did it. Neither of them 
having seen him when he came, neither of them missed him when he 
went; but when he appeared with the dog in his arms Mrs. Brittles was 
almost throwing herself into the place of the dog, so enchanted was she 
at her deliverance from despair, so grateful was she to her deliverer. 

The result, however, was nothing more serious than the three swear- 
ing eternal friendship on the spot; neither in very grammatical terms, 
for each was speaking in a foreign language not acquired to perfection. 
But eternal friendship is a thing not to be trifled with, and will assert 
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itself under any difficulties. So when the boat reached Boulogne Har- 
bour, the trio were on the most intimate terms. 


ITI. 


A FORTNIGHT passed away, as fortnights will. Brittles’s leave was half 
out ; but the enjoyment both of himself and his wife seemed without end. 
It was shared, too, by the sous-lieutenant, M. de Beauregard, who turned 
out to belong to the distinguished Norman family of that name; who, 
however, was not rich, for guand il quitta sa Normandie he had nothing 
at all, and now he had next to nothing—that is to say, nothing but his 
pay. However, the Brittleses were not expensive associates—as nobody 
need be if you make them pay for every thing you have together; and 
Brittles being the married man, the post of pecuniary honour always fell to 
him. De Beauregard became a constant guest at his house ; accompanied 
the pair in all their walks and drives; and if Brittles ever happened to 
be seduced into the Café Vermond in the afternoon by a London friend, 
the gallant young officer even gave Mrs. Brittles his escort upon the pier 
in the absence of her lord and master. 

Nothing could be more charming than such an arrangement. Brittles 
liked it; Mrs. Brittles liked it; M. de Beauregard liked it particularly. 
Brittles was always fond of the society of his wife, and never actually 
wanted a third person; but he thought that the conversation of De Beau- 
regard brought her out even more than his own. At any rate, it was an 
assistance, and gave increased liveliness to himself. He got used to the 
young officer, too, and liked him for his own sake; and the intercourse, 
even in a fortnight, he found had greatly improved his billiards and his 
French. For De Beauregard would go to the Café Vermond himself some- 
times, and both in cannons and absinthe played no undistinguished part. 

As for Mrs. Brittles, she thought the young officer a very agreeable 
person, fancied he “ brought out” both herself and her husband in con- 
versation,—which was the least he could do, by the way, since they 
brought him home so often,—and she was pleased with the fluency which 
she was fast gaining in the French language, in which she had not been 
previously “ finished,” owing to her sudden departure from school, which 
had been accomplished, in the dusk of the evening and a post-chaise, and 
accompanied, besides Brittles, with the surreptitious enlévement of her 
own spoon and fork. But this, she declared, was all she thought of the 
sous-lieutenant ; and if any body had hinted that she was flirting with 
him, she would have laughed with derision. 

Whether the sous-lieutenant thought she was flirting, or that he was, 
I cannot say, not being in the confidence of that gentleman; but I am 
led to believe, from subsequent events, that he might have had some sus- 
picion of the kind. 

IV. 

Tue fortnight passed, as I have said. Another week followed its ex- 

ample. The first few days at a new place always seem to go very slowly; 
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the remainder of the period glides by with remarkable swiftness, as if 
time reserved the trot for the avenue, like the Irish post-boys. The third 
week there was less novelty in the way of recreation,—in fact, none at all; 
and wher. people have nothing else to do, they never fail to think of any 
thing unpleasant that circumstances may suggest. 

So it was that Brittles began to be less charmed than at first with the 
society of the sous-lieutenant; and when he asked himself the reason 
why, he found that it was because he fancied that his wife was more 
pleased with the said society than she ought tobe. He tried accusing 
himself of being a fool, but could not persuade himself to plead guilty to 
the charge. He was not jealous, of course; he hurled that insinuation 
from himself with the contempt it deserved, and cast it back in his own 
teeth ; but could not swallow it for all that. The fact is, he was jealous, 
knew that he was, and thought that he ought to be; but would perish 
rather than admit the fact. 

There were several courses open to him in such a difficulty. One was 
to punch the sous-lieutenant’s head; another to return home; a third 
was to do both, and indeed the second seemed not an unnatural sequence 
to the first. But either course was open to objection. Another remained,— 
to remonstrate mildly with Mrs. Brittles, whom he did not dream of ac- 
cusing of more than thoughtlessness, and for whom he felt that the merest 
hint would be sufficient. But the latter course was even more difficult 
than the others. He had courage amply sufficient for the punching of 
the head; he felt that he could be man enough to take his departure, 
especially after that feat; but he could not “ bring himself” to speak to 
his wife on the subject. So, while wondering what he should do, he did 
nothing, as a matter of course, except that he went more frequently to 
the Café Vermond, even without the temptation of London friends, and 
was less frequently seen there with the sous-lieutenant. 

It was during this uncomfortable period in the annals of Brittles, 
while he was letting his leave drift away, and things in general take their 
course until its termination, that a party was made up to go for the tenth 
time or so to the Vallée de Nacre. I say a party was made up. It was 
always made up, for there were only the usual trio. However, they be- 
took themselves to their favourite haunt, on the usual pic-nic-ing purposes 
intent. 

The drive was not a pleasant one; but that was not the fault of either 
of the responsible members of the party. It was caused by that unlucky 
dog Tiney, who barked at every thing and every body on the way, and, 
whether taken into the vehicle, or stuck up on the box with the coachman, 
positively refused to be comforted ; so that conversation was almost out of 
the question, and good-humour very up-hill work. Once indeed the 
wretched little animal, while indicating his hostility to a company of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, from the apparently safe basis of operations of his 
mistress’s lap, tumbled clean out of the conveyance, and was brought 
dirty back to it, after an infinite amount of trouble and confusion, and no 
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little danger to the dog at the hands of some rather surly rustics, one of 
whom he seized by the leg, in a manner more British than would be quite 
understood by an uneducated Frenchman. Tiney, indeed, had been get- 
ting into a succession of similar scrapes ever since his arrival. He had 
once tumbled off the pier, and been picked up by a fishing-boat; and 
upon another occasion, when he was airing his high spirits in the Grande 
Rue, a gendarme could with difficulty be persuaded not to spike him upon 
his sword, as a dangerous animal, like the boule dogues against which 
the police of our lively neighbours declare such determined war. As for 
being lost or stolen, that was a matter of continual occurrence, and at- 
tended, of course, with the usual pecuniary outlay. In fact, as Brittles 
declared, the dog, which had always been a bore, was rapidly developing 
into a nuisance. 

The day, which had begun badly, ended worse. Tiney became quiet 
at last; but Brittles was somehow ill at ease. The sous-lieutenant seemed 
more than usually attentive to Mrs. Brittles during lunch, a fact which 
was not of course calculated to improve matters; and Brittles would have 
been in a decidedly bad temper but for one little circumstance. Mrs. 
Brittles, from the time of their arrival at the valley, treated M. de Beau- 
regard with a coolness so decided as utterly to confound that young 
officer. Brittles could not fail to see it, and, although greatly puzzled to 
know what it meant, he felt a savage satisfaction at his wife’s brutality. 

So it was, that between the dog and the quarrel —whatever the latter 


might be about—the pic-nic party was a dead failure; and the conse- 
quence was, a premature return home, in the course of which scarcely six 
words were exchanged between the three. 


V. 

THERE still remained a couple of hours before dinner, and Brittles 
disposed of them by smoking morosely at the Vermond. He was evi- 
dently thinking of something else but time, for it struck six when 
he rose to leave; and he had to go across the harbour to the Capacure 
side, where his hétel was situated. 

It is only a few minutes’ walk, however, from the Café Vermond to 
the Hétel du Louvre, as the intelligent reader is probably aware; and 
when Brittles arrived he could see, through the windows on the ground- 
floor, that the guests had only just begun to arrive at the table-@héte. 
The Brittleses did not often dine at the public table; but having omitted 
to order dinner in their own rooms, they had agreed to do so upon that 
occasion; and he observed that Mrs. Brittles was already in her place, 
waiting for him. So he dashed upstairs to make a hasty toilette, but 
was not destined to descend to dinner without a little adventure. 

At the door of his appartement he saw the bonne who attended upon 
his wife with a letter in her hand. This was no business of his, as she 
said it was for Madame; but there was something strange and evasive 
in the girl’s manner, and he took the missive from her almost by 
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force. There was a gas-light in the corridor, and he was able to read 
the superscription. It was in the handwriting of De Beauregard ! 

It is a very improper thing to open other people’s letters, as a general 
rule ; but all is fair in love or war; and when you think you have reason 
to be at war with a man about a matter of love, I suppose there is a 
double justification for irregular proceedings. At any rate, this is what 
Brittles thought ; and after a very brief consultation with his own mind, 
he broke the seal. 

If you had seen poor Brittles when he read the contents, you 
would not have envied him his feelings. He turned deadly pale, and, 
but for the friendly aid of the balustrades, would probably have fallen to 
the ground. Mastering his emotion, however, he made his way into his 
dressing-room, and there—I am sorry to record the subterfuge of which 
he was guilty—he placed the letter in a fresh envelope, which fastened 
with gum, re-addressed it in a handwriting very much resembling that 
of De Beauregard, and left it on his wife’s dressing-table. He was very 
late for dinner at the table-d’héte, and what excuse he made I do not 
remember. But Mrs. Brittles, on going up to her room afterwards, 
most certainly got her letter, and, what is more, she said not a word 
about it to her husband. 


VI. 


Next day Brittles appeared quite himself again; but Mrs. Brittles 
showed a great tendency to be somebody else, which, considering what a 
charming woman she was, could scarcely be a change for the better. 
She was silent and distrait, and all the dear little Dresden ways had 
departed from her. She was positively nothing more than a—a prosaic 
female. The change was a sad one, indeed. So far from talking to her 
husband, she scarcely looked at him; and seemed to desire, indeed, to 
avoid his gaze. Fortunately he relieved her of his presence immediately 
after breakfast, merely saying that he was going out, and should be 
back to lunch. 

He had not been gone an hour when there arrived —not M. de 
Beauregard, as you might have supposed, but a very handsome speci- 
men of a Perigord pie from a pastrycook’s, with a message from the 
sous-lieutenant begging Mr. Brittles’s acceptance of the gift, with his 
compliments. The young officer had several times before sent little pre- 
sents of this kind, so there was nothing strange in the advent of the pie; 
but its effect upon Mrs. Brittles was very remarkable. At first she looked 
at it, when the servant placed it upon the table, with a glance of mingled 
annoyance and contempt. Then, on a sudden, a thought seemed to strike 
her; she gave a loud scream, and sank fainting upon the sofa. 

She was aroused—the fainting having gone off of its own accord, I 
suppose—by the entrance of her husband, who, not paying any apparent 
attention to the confusion which she but ill concealed, remarked that 
he had had a long walk, and hoped lunch was ready. Poor Mrs. 
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Brittles, to whom lunch must have been a matter of perfect indifference, 
said she had ordered that refreshment for half-past two, and it was now 
five-and-twenty minutes past. Circumstantial evidence was thus in favour 
of its being nearly ready. 

Brittles, who seemed in high spirits, and whose tongue rattled away 
with unusual volubility, walked about the room, examining all the objects 
that he knew by heart with that curiosity which is known only to people 
who are waiting for something ; and in the course of his rounds the con- 
spicuous object placed upon the table was not likely to escape him. 

“ Halloa!” was his British exclamation; “what's this? A Perigord 
pie, by Jove! From De Beauregard, I see. Very civil of him. It’s 
just in time too; and I hope he'll excuse me, if I’m rather punctual in 
opening it.” 

Madame’s look of horror when he pronounced these words would 
have frightened Brittles out of his wits had he seen it; but he had taken 
a curious interest in the clock on the mantelpiece, and there being a 
looking-glass behind it, of course he had no opportunity of observing 
what was passing in the room. 

Well, lunch was at last put upon the table, and Brittles, though his 
wife said she could not take any thing, said she would at any rate take 
her seat, which she did, looking less like a Dresden image than even in 
the morning ; for grief is very unbecoming to that style of art. 

But nothing could disturb the elation of Brittles, who had a cheery 
word upon every subject that turned up. His manner was as kind as 
possible to his wife, though he took no notice of her depression ; but 
what was more remarkable, he even petted the dog, who had of course 
spotted the lunch with great promptitude. Tiney, however, would have 
nothing to do with him, but slunk away under a chair. 

The pie, which formed a prominent feature of the meal, was placed 
opposite to Brittles, or rather Brittles placed himself opposite to it. It 
Was soon opened, and Brittles was about to dispense its contents, when— 
Mrs. Brittles started wildly from her seat, made one bound to Brittles, 
and flung her arms round his neck. 

“My dearest, dearest Charles!” she exclaimed, “‘as you love me, I 
implore you—I implore you !—” 

“ My dear Emily,” said Brittles, shaking her off, but not roughly, 
“what do you mean? what do you want me to do?” 

“Do not touch that pie, Charles; I warn you not.” 

“Not touch the pie! What an absurdity! Ileavethepie? Pas si 
béte, as they say in this part of the world. And for what reason would 
you deprive me of the best dish on the table ?” 

Mrs. Brittles made another appeal. 

“T must not give my reason—I dare not; perhaps I have no right to 
think what I do; but for my sake, dear Charles—” 

And here she took to that arm of the service in which she knew she 
Was most strong, and tried various little persuasive ways that Brittles 
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could no more resist than he could receive a charge of cavalry upon the 
point of his fork. In the end she had her way, as usual, and Brittles 
agreed—upon condition that he should be told why when they had left 
Boulogne—not to partake of the pie. 

“ But what shall I do with this upon my plate?” he said. “ It seems 
a pity to send it away. You won’t take it; suppose we give it to 
Tiney.” 

ol Brittles seemed inclined to interpose; but Brittles had already 
laid the plate upon the ground, and called the dog. 

“Come along, Tiney,” said he, imitating the soothing tones in which 
his wife was accustomed to address the pet; “come along, Pride of Bou- 
logne and Hope of the Departement du Nord !” 

The dog approached, wagging his tail, and in half a minute was hard 
at work upon the contents of the plate. In scarcely a minute and a half 
more he was stretched by the side of his dinner—dead! 

Mrs. Brittles raised a cry of horror, and Brittles looked grave. 

“Tt is just as well, you see,” he remarked, “ that I did not touch the 
pie. I thought there was a scent of almonds somewhere.” 

The shock was too great for Mrs. Brittles. She again rushed into her 
husband’s arms. 

“ Forgive me, dearest Charles,” she cried, as soon as she could speak ; 
“forgive me, though I am not in fault. That horrible man, whom I never 
encouraged attall, he tried to put a note in my hand when helping me 
out of the carriage ; I would not have it, and scarcely spoke to him all 
the time we were at the valley. When I went to my room after dinner, 
I found—another note, Charles, which I opened, without looking at the 
writing outside. It was a declaration of love, Charles, to me! and what 
question do you think he asked me ?” 

Brittles, who took the intelligence rather more coolly than his wife 
could have expected, said he really didn’t know. 

“ Well, then, he asked me whether, if at any time any thing happened 
to you, I would then consent to be his wife.” 

“Very considerate of him to agree to wait,” remarked Brittles 
dryly. 

“T did not take much notice of the question at the time,” pursued 
the lady, “as it seemed only meant to make his declaration appear as 
little insulting as possible; and for fear of a quarrel, and perhaps a duel, 
I did not tell you. But when the pie came to-day I could not help feel- 
ing uneasy, and by degrees I grew really suspicious; and I am so thank- 
ful—so thankful !” 

And then came more endearments, into which we need not enter. 

These were by no means over when the servant announced that M. 
de Beauregard was below, and waited permission to ascend. 

Brittles started to his feet, and there is great reason to believe that 
he would have committed some rash act had not Emily interposed and 
taken the initiative. 
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“Tell M. de Beauregard,” said she proudly, “that I decline to re- 
ceive him upon this or any future occasion.” 

Then she flung herself back into her husband’s arm, and there was a 
great scene, as you suppose. 

There was no lunch that day. But the dinner-party in the evening, 
though smaller than usual, was the pleasantest that the Brittleses had 
known for some time past. They were alone, and there was entire con- 
fidence between them. They left Boulogne next day, and from that 
time were the happiest couple you ever heard of. There was not even 
the fly in their soup, the shake to their port, the crumpled rose-leaf to 
their repose, which had, however lightly, clouded their former content. 
At any other time Emily Brittles would, I dare say, have gone half mad 
at the loss of poor Tiney ; but happening as it did, it had but little effect 
upon her; and I must confess that since her return I have seldom heard 
an allusion to the Pride of Boulogne and the Hope of the Departe- 
ment du Nord pass her lips. When I last saw her, she was more like a 
Dresden ornament than ever; and when I last heard of her, it was in such 
terms of eulogy that I should have set them down to the grossest flat- 
tery, had I not known them to be her genuine deserts. 

So the Boulogne adventure was, after all, attended by the happiest 
results. But I forgot to mention one little matter. 

In a moment of confidence Brittles has since told me that it was he, 
and not the sous-lieutenant, who sent the Perigord pie. 


“Tt was a little device of mine,” he explained; “a single stone by 


which I got rid of two birds,—a man whom I feared, and a dog that I 
detested.” 











2: 


Oe alive Wife. 


‘‘ We dwell together ’mong these lands of ours, 
In this fair mansion high upon the hill 
Above the village; and, with snows or flowers, 
The changeful seasons come and go at will. 
The river gliding yonder, dimly rolled 
Past hamlets with the sun upon their eaves, 
Trails the long harvest in its skirt of gold: 
The tannéd reaper binds the bearded sheaves; 
The gleaners glean; the farmer’s heart rejoices; 
The very villages lift up their voices, 
For cheer of flocks and beeves. 
So, wheresoever sun or shadow creeps, 
The strong man sows and reaps. 
I sowed; though now I doubt what love may mean: 
What do J reap or glean? 


“The picture there—you see it, in the shade?— 
And I, have points in common, I opine: 
"Twas painted by some noble Florentine, 
When every flush of soul and sense obeyed 
The music of an art he held divine; 
And now—it hangs within this shadowy room, 
Unnoticed in the gloom, 
Save when my husband saunters to the spot, 
And throws a spurious sunlight on it, till 
His guests make marvel at the artist’s skill. 
You see the points in common, do you not? 
And if I say to you, who find me here 
Shedding nor smile nor tear, 
But sitting lonely in my wifely place 
With shadows on my face, 
Love was the artist, first and last, who planned 
The living picture, you will understand.” 


So spake the Lady in her inmost mind, 

Sitting within her chamber, looking down 

Upon the country town: 

Afar, the harvest, in the autumn wind 

That blew with dying falls, 

Fluttered from gloom to gold, from gold to gloom, 
Like gorgeous hangings rustling down the walls 
Of some triumphal room. 





